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IXf ILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  was  the  great* 
^  ^  est  genius  of  our.  world.  He  left  to  us  die 
richest  legacy  of  all  die  dead — the  treasures  of  die 
rarest  soul  that  ever  lived  and  loved  and  wroi^[fat 
of  words  the  statues,  pictures,  robes  and  gems  of 
thought 

It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  debt  we  owe 
to  the  men  and  women  of  genius.  Take  firom 
our  world  what  they  have  given,  and  all 
the  niches  would  be  empty,  all  the  walls 
naked  —  meaning  and  connection  would  hJl 
from  words  of  poetry  and  fiction,  music  would 
go  back  to  common  air,  and  all  the  forms 
of  subtle  and  enchanting  Art  would  lose  pro- 
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portion  and  become  the  unmeaning  waste  and  shat- 
tered spoil  of  thoughtless*  Gfiia'ii^le. 

Shakespeare  is  too'^eai^^!^'  theme.  I  feel  as 
though  endeavoring  to  grasp  a  globe  so  large  that 
the  hand  obtains  no  hold.  He  who  would  worthily 
speak  of  the  great  dramatist  should  be  inspired  by 
''a  muse  of  fire  that  should  ascend  the  brightest 
heaven  of  invention  '*  —  he  should  have  a  kingdom 
for  a  stage,  and  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling 
scene." 

More  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  most  intellect- 
ual of  the  human  race  was  bom.  He  was  not  o( 
supernatural  origin.  At  his  birth  there  were  no 
celestial  pyrotechnics.  His  father  and  mother  were 
both  English,  and  both  had  the  cheerful  habit  of 
living  in  thb  world.  The  cradle  in  which  he 
was  rocked  was  canopied  by  neither  myth  nor 
miracle,  and  in  his  veins  there  was  no  drop  of  royal 
blood. 

This  babe  became  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
Neither  of  his  parents  could  read  or  write.  He 
grew  up  in  a  small  and  ignorant  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  in  the  midst  of  the  common  people  of 
three  hundred  years  ago.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
peaceful,  quiet  landscape  on  which  he  looked,  noth- 
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ing  in  the  low  hills,  the  cultivated  and  undulating 
fields,  and  nothing  in  the  murmuring  stream,  to  ex- 
cite the  imagination  —  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  subdest  and  sub- 
limest  thought 

So  there  is  nothing  connected  with  his  education, 
or  his  lack  of  education,  that  in  any  way  accounts 
for  what  he  did.  It  is  supposed  that  he  attended 
school  in  his  native  town  —  but  of  this  we  are  not 
certain.  Many  have  tried  to  show  that  he  was,  after 
all,  of  gentle  blood,  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  the 
other  way.  Some  of  his  biographers  have  sought  to 
do  him  honor  by  showing  that  he  was  patronized  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
proof. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  never  sat  on  any  throne, 
a  king,  queen,  or  emperor  who  could  have  honored 
William  Shakespeare. 

Ignorant  people  are  apt  to  overrate  the  value  of 
what  is  called  education.  The  sons  of  the  poor, 
having  suffered  the  privations  of  poverty,  think  of 
wealth  as  the  mother  of  joy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  children  of  the  rich,  finding  that  gold  does  not 
produce  happiness,  are  apt  to  underrate  the  value  of 
wealth.    So  the  children  of  the  educated  often  care 
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but  little  for  books,  and  hold  all  culture  in  contempt. 
The  children  of  great  authors  do  not,  as  a  rule»  be- 
come writers. 

Nature  is  filled  with  tendencies  and  obstructions. 
Extremes  beget  limitations,  even  as  a  river  by  its 
own  swiftness  creates  obstructions  for  itselC 

Possibly,  many  generations  of  culture  breed  a 
desire  for  the  rude  joys  of  savagery,  and  possibly 
generations  of  ignorance  breed  such  a  longing  for 
knowledge,  that  of  this  desire,  of  this  hunger  of  the 
Ixain,  Genius  is  bom.  It  may  be  that  the  mind,  by 
lying  fallow,  by  remaining  idle  for  generations, 
gathers  strength. 

Shakespeare's  &ther  seems  to  have  been  an  or- 
dinary man  of  his  time  and  class.  About  the  only 
thing  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was  officially  re- 
ported for  not  coming  monthly  to  church.  This  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  can  hardly  blame  him, 
because  at  that  time  Richard  Bifield  was  the  minister 
at  Stratford,  and  an  extreme  Puritan,  one  who  read 
the  Psalter  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins. 

The  church  was  at  one  time  Catholic,  but  in  John 
Shakespeare's  day  it  was  Puritan,  and  in  1 564,  the 
year  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  they  had  the  images 
defaced    It  is  gready  to  the  honor   of  John 
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Shakespeare  that  he  refused  to  listen  to  the 
"  ddings  of  great  joy  "  as  deKvered  by  the  Puritan 
Bifield. 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  mother,  except  her  beau- 
tiful name  —  Mary  Arden.  In  those  days  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  biographies  of  women. 
They  were  bom,  married,  had  children,  and  died. 
No  matter  how  celebrated  their  sons  became,  the 
mothers  were  forgotten.  In  old  times,  when  a  man 
achieved  distinction,  great  psuns  were  taken  to  find 
out  about  the  &dier  and  grandfather — the  idea  . 
being  that  genius  is  inherited  from  the  father's  side. 
The  truth  is,  that  all  great  men  have  had  great 
mothers.  Great  women  have  had,  as  a  rule,  great 
fathers. 

The  mother  of  Shakespeare  was,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  women.  She  dowered  her 
son  with  passion  and  imagination  and  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  soul,  beyond  all  other  men.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  man  of  genius  should  select  his  an- 
cestors with  great  care — and  yet  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  much  in  heredity  as  most  people  think. 
The  children  of  the  great  are  often  small  Pigmies 
are  born  in  palaces,  while  over  the  children  of  genius 
is  the  roof  of  straw.   Most  of  the  great  are  like 
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mountains,  with  the  valley  of  ancestors  on  one  side 
and  the  depression  of  posterity  on  the  other. 

In  his  day  Shakespeare  was  of  no  particular  im- 
portance. It  may  be  that  his  mother  had  some  mar- 
velous and  prophetic  dreams,  but  Stratford  was 
unconscious  of  the  immortal  child.  He  was  never 
engaged  in  a  reputable  business.  Socially  he  occu- 
pied  a  position  below  servants.  The  law  described 
him  as  ''a  sturdy  vagabond."  He  was  neither  a 
noble,  a  soldier,  nor  a  priest  Among  the  half- 
dvilized  people  of  England,  he  who  amused  and  in- 
structed them  was  regarded  as  a  menial  Kings  had  - 
their  downs,  the  people  their  actors  and  musicians. 
Shakespeare  was  scheduled  as  a  servant  It  is  thus 
that  successful  stupidity  has  always  treated  genius. 
Mozart  was  patronized  by  an  Archbishop — lived  in 
the  palace, — but  was  compelled  to  eat  with  the 
scullions. 

The  composer  of  divine  melodies  was  not  fit  to  sit 
by  the  side  of  the  theologian,  who  long  ago  would 
have  been  forgotten  but  for  the  feme  of  the  com- 
poser. 

We  know  but  litde  of  the  personal  peculiarities,  of 
the  daily  life,  or  of  what  may  be  called  the  outward 
Shakespeare,  and  it  may  be  fortunate  that  so  litde  is 


kixywn.  He  in^^lit  have  been  belittled  by  firiendly 
(bob.  What  sflly  stories,  what  idiotic  personal  rent- 
iniscences,  would  have  been  remembered  by  diose 
who  scarcely  saw  him!  We  have  his  best — his 
sublimest — and  we  have  probably  lost  only  the' 
trivial  and  the  worthless.  All  diat  is  known  can  be 
written  on  a  page. 

We  are  tolerably  certain  of  the  date  of  lus  hixAp 
of  hb  marriage  and  of  his  death.  We  think  he  went 
to  London  in  i586,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old.  We  think  that  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
part  owner  of  Blackfiriars'  Theatre.  We  have  a  few 
signatures,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  gen- 
uine. We  know  that  he  bought  some  land — that 
he  had  two  or  three  law-suits.  We  know  the  names 
of  hb  children.  We  also  know  that  this  incompar- 
able man — so  apart  from,  and  so  familiar  with,  all 
the  world — lived  during  his  literary  life  in  Lon- 
don— that  he  was  an  actor,  dramatist  and  mana- 
ger— that  he  returned  to  Stratford,  the  place  oL 
his  birth, — that  he  gave  his  writings  to  negli- 
gence, deserted  the  children  of  his  brain — that  he 
died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
where  the  images  had  been  defaced,  and  that  on  his 
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tomb  was  chiseled  a  rude»  absurd  and  ignorant 
epitaph. 

No  letter  of  hb  to  any  human  being  has  been 
found,  and  no  line  written  by  him  can  be  shown. 

And  here  let  me  give  my  explanation  of  the  epi- 
taph. Shakespeare  was  an  actor — a  disreputable 
business — but  he  made  money — always  reputable. 
He  came  back  from  London  a  rich  man.  He  bought 
land,  and  built  houses.  Some  of  the  supposed  great 
probably  treated  him  with  deference.  When  he  died 
he  was  buried  in  the  church.  Then  came  a  re- 
action. The  pious  thought  the  church  had  been 
pro&ned.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  ashes  of  an 
actor  were  fit  to  lie  in  holy  ground.  The  people" 
began  to  say  the  body  ought  to  be  removed.  Then 
it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  Dr.  John  Hall,  Shakes- 
peare's son-in-law,  had  this  epitaph  cut  on  the  tomb : 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  enclosed  heare : 
Blese  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

Certainly  Shakespeare  could  have  had  no  fear  that 
his  tomb  would  be  violated.  How  could  it  have  en- 
tered his  mind  to  have  put  a  warning,  a  threat  and 
a  blessing,  upon  his  grave  ?    But  the  ignorant  peo- 
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pie  of  that  day  were  no  doubt  convinced  that  the 
epitaph  was  the  voice  of  the  dead,  and  so  feeling 
they  feared  to  invade  the  tomb.  In  this  way  the 
dust  was  left  in  peace. 

This  epitaph  gave  me  great  trouble  for  years.  It » 
puzzled  me  to  explain  why  he,  who  erected  the  in- 
tellectual pyramids, — great  ranges  of  mountains  — 
should  put  such  a  pebble  at  his  tomb.  But  when  I 
stood  beside  the  grave  and  read  the  ignorant  words, 
the  explanation  I  have  given  flashed  upon  me. 

11. 

f  T  has  been  said  that  Shakespeare  was  hardly  nien- 
^  tioned  by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  was 
substantially  unknown.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  1600 
a  book  was  published  called  EnglatuFs  Parnassus,'' 
and  it  contained  ninety  extracts  from  Shakespeare. 
In  the  same  year  was  published  the  Garden  of  the 
Muses,''  containing  several  pieces  from  Shakespeare, 
Chapman,  Marston  and  Ben  Jonson.  ^^EnglamPs 
Helicon "  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  con- 
tsuned  poems  from  Spenser,  Greene,  Harvey  and 
Shakespeare. 

y  In  1600  a  play  was  acted  at  Cambridge,  in  which 
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Shakespeare  was  alluded  to  as  follows  :  "  Why,  here's 
our  fellow  Shakespeare  who  puts  them  all  down." 
John  Weaver  published  a  book  of  poems  in  iSgS,  in 
which  there  was  a  sonnet  to  Shakespeare.  In 
1598  Richard  Bamfield  wrote  a  poem  to  Shakes- 
peare. Francis  Meres,  "  clergyman,  master  of  arts 
in  both  universities,  compiler  of  school  books,"  was 
the  author  of  the  "  fVits'  Treasury^  In  this  he 
compares  the  ancient  and  modem  tragic  poets,  and 
mentions  Marlowe,  Peele,  Kyd  and  Shakespeare. 
So  he  compares  the  writers  of  comedies,  and  men- 
tions Lilly,  Lodge,  Greene  and  Shakespeare.  He 
speaks  of  elegiac  poets,  and  names  Surrey,  Wyatt» 
Sidney,  Raleigh  and  Shakespeare.  He  compares 
the  lyric  poets,  and  names  Spenser,  Drayton, 
Shakespeare  and  others.  This  same  writer,  speak- 
ing of  Horace,  says  that  England  has  Sidney, 
Shakespeare  and  others,  and  that  as  the  soul  of 
Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so 
the  sweet- wittie  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  the  mellifluous 
and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare.*'  He  also  says  : 
If  the  Muses  could  speak  English,  they  would 
speak  in  Shakespeare's  phrase."  This  was  in  1 698. 
In  1607,  John  Davies  alludes  in  a  poem  to  Shakes- 
peare. 
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Of  course  we  are  all  familiar  with  what  rare  Ben 
Jonson  wrote.  Henry  Chettle  took  Shakespeare  to 
task  because  he  wrote  nothing  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  may  be  wonderful  that  he  was  not  better  known. 
But  is  it  not  wonderful  that  he  gained  the  reputa- 
tion that  he  did  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  twelve 
years  after  he  began  to  write  he  stood  at  least  with 
the  first  ? 

III. 

DUT  there  is  a  wonderful  fact  connected  with  thei 
^  writings  of  Shakespeare :  In  the  Plays  there  is 
no  direct  mention  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  poet,  author,  soldier,  sailor, 
statesman,  priest,  nobleman,  king,  or  queen,  that 
Shakespeare  direcdy  mentioned. 

Is  it  not  marvellous  that  he,  living  in  an  age  of 
great  deeds,  of  adventures  in  far-off  lands  and  un- 
known seas — in  a  time  of  religious  wars — in  the 
days  of  the  Armada — the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew— the  Edict  of  Nantes — the  assassination  of 
Henry  III. — the  victory  of  Lepanto — the  execution 
of  Marie  Stuart — did  not  mention  the  name  of  any 
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man  or  woman  of  his  time  ?  Some  have  insisted 
that  the  paragraph  ending  with  the  lines : 

The  imperial  votress  passed  on  in  maiden  meditation  fimcjr 
uee, 

rpferred  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  daubed  and  wrinkled  face, 
the  small  black  eyes,  the  cruel  nose,  the  thin  lips, 
the  bad  teeth,  and  the  red  wig  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  by  any  possibility  have  inspired  these  marvel- 
lous lines. 

It  is  perfecdy  apparent  from  Shakespeare  s  writ- 
ings that  he  knew  but  little  of  the  nobility,  litde  of 
kings  and  queens.  He  gives  to  these  supposed 
great  people  great  thoughts,  and  puts  great  words  in 
their  mouths  and  makes  them  speak — not  as  they 
really  did — but  as  Shakespeare  thought  such  people 
should.  This  demonstrates  that  he  did  not  know 
them  personally. 

Some  have  insisted  that  Shakespeare  mentions 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  last  Scene  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write 
the  last  Scene  in  that  Play.  The  probability  is  that 
Fletcher  was  the  author. 

Shakespeare  lived  during  the  great  awakening  of 
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the  world,  when  Europe  emerged  from  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  discovery  of  America 
had  made  England,  that  blossom  of  theGulf-Stream» 
the  centre  of  commerce,  and  during  a  period  when 
some  of  the  greatest  writers,  thinkers,  soldiers  and 
discoverers  were  produced. 

Cervantes  was  bom  in  1647,  dying  on  the  same 
day  that  Shakespeare  died.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  writer  that  Spain  has  produced.  Rubens 
was  born  in  1577.  Camoens,  the  Portuguese,  the 
author  of  the  Lusiadt  died  in  i597.  Giordano 
Bruno — greatest  of  martyrs — was  bom  in  1548 — 
visited  London  in  Shakespeare's  time — delivered 
lectures  at  Oxford*  and  called  that  institution  the 
widow  of  learning."  Drake  circled  the  globe  in 
i58o.  Galileo  was  born  in  1664 — the  same  year 
with  Shakespeare.  Michael  Angelo  died  in  i563» 
Kepler — he  of  the  Three  Laws — bom  in  i57i* 
Calderon,  the  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in  1601.  Cor- 
neille,  the  French  poet,  in  1606.  Rembrandt^ 
greatest  of  painters,  1607.  Shakespeare  was  bom 
in  1 564.  In  that  year  John  Calvin  died.  What  a 
glorious  exchange ! 

Seventy-two  years  after  the  discovery  of  America 
Shakespeare  was  born,  and  England  was  filled  with 
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the  voyages  and  discoveries  written  by  Hakluyt, 
and  the  wonders  that  had  been  seen  by  Raleigh,  by 
Drake,  by  Frobisher  and  Hawkins.  London  had 
become  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  representatives 
from  all  known  countries  were  in  the  new  metropo- 
lis. The  world  had  been  doubled.  The  imagination 
had  been  touched  and  kindled  by  discovery.  In  the 
far  horizon  were  unknown  lands,  strange  shores  be- 
yond untraversed  seas.  Toward  every  part  of  the 
world  were  turned  the  prows  of  adventure.  All 
these  things  £ainned  the  imagination  into  flame,  and 
thbhad  its  effect  upon  the  literary  and  dramatic 
world.  And  yet  Shakespeare — the  master  spirit  of 
mankind — in  the  midst  of  these  discoveries,  of  these 
adventures,  mentioned  no  navigator,  no  general,  no 
discoverer,  no  philosopher. 

Galileo  was  reading  the  open  volume  of  the  sky, 
but  Shakespeare  did  not  mention  him.  This  to  me 
is  the  most  marvellous  thing  connected  with  this 
most  marvellous  man. 

At  that  time  England  was  prosperous  —  was  then 
laying  the  foundation  of  her  future  greatness  and 
power. 

When  men  are  prosperous,  they  are  in  love  with 
life.   Nature  grows  beautiful,  the  arts  begin  to 
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flourish,  there  is  work  for  painter  and  sculptor,  the 
poet  is  bom,  the  stage  is  erected  —  and  this  life  with 
which  men  are  in  love,  is  represented  in  a  thousand 
forms. 

Nature,  or  Fate,  or  Chance  prepared  a  stage  for 
Shakespeare,  and  Shakespeare  prepared  a  stage  for 
Nature. 

Famine  and  faith  go  together.  In  disaster  and 
want  the  gaze  of  man  is  fixed  upon  another  world. 
He  that  eats  a  crust  has  a  creed.  Hunger  fidk  upon 
its  knees,  and  heaven,  looked  for  through  tears,  is* 
the  mirage  of  misery.  But  prosperity  brings  joy 
and  wealth  and  leisure  —  and  the  beautiful  is  born. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  world  s  awakening  was 
Shakespeare.  We  account  for  this  man  as  we  do 
for  the  highest  mountain,  the  greatest  river,  the 
most  perfect  gem.    We  can  only  say :  He  was. 

"  It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state 
That  he  which  is  was  wished  until  he  were.'* 

~  IV. 

IN  Shakespeare's  time  the  actor  was  a  vagabond,  the 
dramatist  a  disreputable  person  —  and  yet  the 
greatest  dramas  were  then  written.    In  spite  of  law, 
and  social  ostracism,  Shakespeare  reared  the  many- 
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colored  dome  that  fills  and  glorifies  the  intellectual 
heavens. 

Now  the  whole  dvflized  worid  believes  in  the 
theatre — asks  for  some  great  dramatist  —  is  hungry 
for  a  play  worthy  of  the  century,  is  anxious  to  give 
gold  and  &me  to  any  one  who  can  worthily  put  our 
age  upon  the  stage — and  yet  no  great  play  has  been 
written  dnce  Shakespeare  died 

Shakespeare  pursued  the  highway  of  the  right* 
He  did  not  seek  to  put  his  characters  in  a  position 
where  it  was  right  to  do  wrong.  He  was  sound  and 
healthy  to  the  centre.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
write  a  play  in  which  a  wife's  lover  should  be  jealous 
of  her  husband. 

There  was  in  his  blood  the  courage  of  his  thought* 
He  was  true  to  himself  and  enjoyed  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  highest  art  He  did  not  write  according 
to  rules  —  but  smaller  men  make  rules  from  what  he 
wrote. 

How  fortunate  that  Shakespeare  was  not  educated 
at  Oxford  —  that  the  winged  god  within  him  never 
knelt  to  the  professor.  How  fortunate  that  thfe 
giant  was  not  captured,  tied  and  tethered  by  the 
literary  Liliputians  of  his  time. 

He  was  an  idealist.    He  did  not  —  like  most 


writers  of  our  time  —  take  refuge  iQ  the  real*  hiding  a. 
lack  of  genitis  behind  a  prelewled  liMtt  fil  bndu  AH 
Kafitieft  tre  not  poetic»  or  ismaaS&c^  or  evea  fiwlli 

ideal  that  a  atone  dott  to  a  statue — or  tfat  paiot^ 
doestoapaintiiig.  |t«ifiiift  degrades  and  iiiy^ 
ishes.  In  no  event  can  a  realist  be  more  than  aft 
imitator  and  copyist  According  to  the  realist*^ 
philosophy,  the  wax  that  receives  and  retains  aa 
image  is  an  artist, 

Shakespeare  did  not  rdy  on  die  stage-caipenter*. 
Of  tbe  scenie  priBflwfe  lie  put  liv  acenciy  in  bta 
Haei.  tbem  ym  wffl  iad  mmmtaliit  and  tmis  aiid 
•eas»vallcys  and  dU&»  vUdets  aad  doadi>  and  over 
all  "the  firmament  fretted  vtA  foU  aad iiia,'*  He 
med'  little  for  plot,  Elda  lop«iiiprise.  He  (fid  mtit^ 
I 
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is  this  wealth  that  you  can  hardly  know  the  play  — 
there  is  too  much.  After  you  have  heard  it  again 
and  again,  it  seems  as  pathless  as  an  untrodden 
forest 

He  belonged  to  all  lands.  "  Timon  of  Athens 
is  as  Greek  as  any  tragedy  of  Eschylus.  "  Julius 
Caesar  "  and  "  Coriolanus  "  are  perfect  Roman,  and 
as  you  read,  the  mighty  ruins  rise  and  the  Eternal 
City  once  again  becomes  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
No  play  is  more  Egyptian  than  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra " —  the  Nile  runs  through  it,  the  shadows  of 
the  pyramids  fall  upon  it,  and  from  its  scenes  the 
Sphinx  gazes  forever  on  the  outstretched  sands. 

In  "  Lear  "  is  the  true  pagan  spirit.  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet is  Italian  —  everything  is  sudden,  love 
bursts  into  immediate  flower,  and  in  every  scene  is 
the  climate  of  the  land  of  poetry  and  passion. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  Shakespeare  dealt  with 
elemental  things,  with  universal  man.  He  knew 
that  locality  colors  without  changing,  and  that  in  all 
surroundings  the  human  heart  is  substantially  the 
same. 

Not  all  the  poetry  written  before  his  time  would 
make  his  sum  —  not  all  that  has  been  written  since, 
added  to  all  that  was  written  before,  would  equal  his. 
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There  was  nothing  within  the  range  of  human 
thought,  within  the  horizon  of  inteOectual  effort,  that 
he  did  not  touch.  He  knew  the  brain  and  heart  d 
man — the  theories,  customs,  superstitions,  hopes, 
fears,  hatreds,  vices  and  virtues  of  the  human 
race. 

He  knew  the  thrills  and  ecstasies  of  love,  the  sav- 
age joys  of  hatred  and  revenge.  He  heard  the  hiss 
of  envy's  snakes  and  watched  the  eagles  of  ambidon 
soar.  There  was  no  hope  that  did  not  put  its  star 
above  his  head  —  no  fear  he  had  not  felt  —  no  joy 
that  had  not  shed  its  sunshine  on  his  face.  He  ex- 
perienced the  emotions  of  manldnd.  He  was  the 
intellectual  spendthrift  of  the  world.  He  gave  with 
the  generosity,  the  extravagance,  of  madness. 

Read  one  play,  and  you  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  wealth  of  the  brain  of  a  god  has  been 
exhausted  —  that  there  are  no  more  comparisons,  no 
more  passions  to  be  expressed,  no  more  definitions, 
no  more  philosophy,  beauty,  or  sublimity  to  be  put 
in  words  —  and  yet,  the  next  play  opens  as  fresh  as 
the  dewy  gates  of  another  day. 

The  outstretched  wings  of  his  imagination  filled 
the  sky.  He  was  the  intellectual  crown  o'  the 
earth. 


9$  madsnAWL 

V. 

T^HE  plays  of  Shakespeare  show  so  much  knowl- 
^     edge,  thought  and  learning,  that  many  people 
— tbow  who  imagiiie  that  universidei  ftunish  capac- 

jty  ^^^'"CffrtfcjBftiJ  *  'flMtfrlBto.COll^  llSlVC ' been.  tSlG  fllilfjNoffV 

W«  inow  Bieodt^   We  fcaim  that  be  m  « " 

acheming  poCtidan,  a  cgw^',  a  lime-server  of  ^ 
dumdi  and  king,  and  a  corrupt  judge.   We  knov 

that  he  never  admitted  the  truth  of  the  Copemican 
system  —  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  instruments 
were  of  any  advantage  in  scientific  investigation — • 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  higher  branches  of  math- 
anatk^  and  that,  m  a  mmsr  facA,  he  added  Ijut^ 
E^tailit^iatirl^^  Wbeoliem* 

!||MB3Ff  '^M^'  qrowMegr  ,1111  .vmee  w  ijeofige 
'Hefhcife 

If  you  will  read  these  verses  you  will  say  that  the 
author  of  "  Lear  "  and  "  Hamlet  "  did  not  write  them. 

Bacon  dedicated  his  work  on  the  Advan€em€nt  of 
Lmming^  Divine  and  Human^  to  James  and  in 
hb  dedicatioii  be  stated  that  &ere  had  not  been, 

karaal  lA  att  enidi&Hit  dlflM^^^I^^  He 
|daind  JantM  the  flni  heioK  wk 
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all  Other  Idngs  and  emperors  ^ce  Christ,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  James  the  First  had  **  the 
power  and  fortune  of  a  king,  the  illumination  of  a 
priest,  the  learning  and  universality  of  a  philosopher/' 
This  was  written  of  James  the  First,  described  by 
Macaulay  as  a  "  stanmiering,  slobbering,  trembling 
coward,  whose  writings  were  deformed  by  the 
grossest  and  vilest  superstitions  — witches  being  the 
special  objects  of  his  fear,  his  hatred,  and  his  perse- 
cutioQ.** 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  if 
Shakespeare  was  not  the  author  of  the  great  dramas, 
Lord  Bacon  must  have  been* 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Bacon  was  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  time.  And  yet  in  reading  hb 
works  we  find  that  there  was  in  lus  mind  a  strange 
mingling  of  foolishness  and  philosophy.  He  takes 
pains  to  tell  us,  and  to  write  it  down  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  that  "snow  is  colder  than  water, 
because  it  hath  more  spirit  in  it,  and  that  quicksilver 
is  the  coldest  of  all  metals,  because  it  is  the  fullest  of 
spirit" 

He  stated  that  he  hardly  believed  that  you  could 
contract  sur  by  putting  opium  on  top  of  the  weather 
glass,  and  gave  the  following  reason : 
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I  conceive  that  opium  and  the  h*ke  make  spirits 
fly  rather  by  malignity  than  by  cold." 

This  great  philosopher  gave  the  following  recipe 
for  staunching  blood : 

Thrust  the  part  that  bleedeth  into  the  body  of  a 
capon,  new  ripped  and  bleeding.  This  will  staunch 
the  blood  The  blood,,  as  it  seemeth,  sucking  and 
drawing  up  by  similitude  of  substance  the  blood  it 
meeteth  with,  and  so  itself  going  back." 

The  philosopher  also  records  this  important  &ct : 
Divers  witches  among  heathen  and  Christians 
have  fed  upon  man  s  flesh  to  aid,  as  it  seemeth,  their 
imagination  with  high  and  foul  vapors." 

Lord  Bacon  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but  he 
was  a  biologist,  as  appears  from  the  following : 

As  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain  that  their 
vital  spirits  are  a  substance  compounded  of  an  airy 
and  flamy  matter,  and  although  air  and  flame  being 
free  will  not  mingle,  yet  bound  in  by  a  body  that 
hath  some  fixing,  will" 

Now  and  then  the  inventor  of  deduction  reasons 
by  analogy.    He  says : 

"  As  snow  and  ice  holpen,  and  their  cold  activated 
by  nitre  or  salt,  will  turn  water  into  ice,  so  it  may  be 
it  will  turn  wood  or  stiff"  clay  into  stone." 
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Bacon  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  and  solemnly  gives  a  formula  for 
changing  silver  or  copper  into  gold.  He  also  be- 
lieved in  the  transmutation  of  plants,  and  had  arrived 
at  such  a  height  in  entomology  that  he  informed  the 
world  that  "  insects  have  no  blood." 

It  is  claimed  that  he  was  a  great  observer,  and  as 
evidence  of  this  he  recorded  the  wonderful  fact  that 
"  tobacco  cut  and  dried  by  the  fire  loses  weight 
that  "  bears  in  the  winter  wax  ht  in  sleep,  though 
they  eat  nothing that  "  tortoises  have  no  bones 
that  "  there  is  a  kind  of  stone,  if  ground  and  put  in 
water  where  cattle  drink,  the  cows  will  give  more 
milk  that  "  it  is  hard  to  cure  a  hurt  in  a  French- 
man s  head,  but  easy  in  his  leg ;  that  it  is  hard  to 
cure  a  hurt  in  an  Englishman*s  leg,  but  easy  in  his 
head  that wounds  made  with  brass  weapons  are 
easier  to  cure  than  those  made  with  iron;**  that 
"  lead  will  multiply  and  increase,  as  in  statues  buried 
in  the  ground  and  that  "  the  rainbow  touching 
anything  causeth  a  sweet  smelL** 

Bacon  seems  also  to  have  turned  his  attention  to 
ornithology,  and  says  that  "  eggs  laid  in  the  full  of 
the  moon  breed  better  birds,"  and  that  "  you  can 
make  swallows  white  by  putting  ointment  on  the 
eggs  before  they  are  hatched." 
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He  also  informs  us  that  witches  cannot  hurt  kings 
as  easily  as  they  can  common  people that  per- 
fumes dry  and  strengthen  the  brain  that  "  any  one 
in  the  moment  of  triumph  can  be  injured  by  another 
who  casts  an  envious  eye,  and  the  injury  is  greatest 
when  the  envious  glance  comes  from  the  oblique 
eye." 

Lord  Bacon  also  turned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
and  he  states  that bracelets  made  of  snakes  are  good 
for  curing  cramps that  the  skin  of  a  wolf  might 
cure  the  colic,  because  a  wolf  has  great  digestion 
that eating  the  roasted  brains  of  hens  and  hares 
strengthens  the  memory  that if  a  woman  about 
to  become  a  mother  eats  a  good  many  quinces  and 
considerable  coriander  seed,  the  child  will  be  ingen- 
ious," and  that  tiie  moss  which  growetii  on  the 
skull  of  an  unburied  dead  man  is  good  for  staunch- 
ing blood." 

He  expresses  doubt,  however, "  as  to  whether  you 
can  cure  a  wound  by  putting  ointment  on  the  weapon 
that  caused  the  wound,  instead  of  on  the  wound  it- 
selC"  • 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Baconian 
theory  that  their  hero  stood  at  the  top  of  science ; 
and  yet  "  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  was  ignorant 
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of  the  law  of  the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  al- 
though the  law  had  been  made  known  and  printed 
by  Galileo  thirty  years  before  Bacon  wrote  upon  the 
subject  Neither  did  this  great  man  understand  the 
principle  of  the  lever.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  as  a  matter  of 
&ct  was  ill-read  in  those  branches  of  learning  in 
which,  in  his  time,  the  most  rapid  progress  had  been 
made.'' 

After  Kepler  discovered  his  third  law,  which  was  on 
the  1 5th  of  May,  i6i8,  Bacon  was  more  than  ever 
opposed  to  the  Copemican  system.  This  great  man' 
was  far  behind  his  own  time,  not  only  in  astronomy, 
but  in  mathematics.  In  the  preface  to  the  ^'De- 
scriptio  Globi  Intellectualis,''  it  is  admitted  either 
that  Bacon  had  never  heard  of  die  correction  of  die 


We  have  the  right  to  compare  what  Bacon  wrote 
"^nrith  what  it  is  claimed  Shakespeare  produced.  I 
«:an  attention  to  one  thing  —  to  Bacon's  opinion  of 
^uman  love.    It  is  this : 

••  The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love  than  the  life 
of  man.  As  to  the  stage,  love  is  ever  matter  of 
comedies  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies,  but  in  life 
it  doth  much  mischief — sometimes  like  a  siren» 
sometimes  like  a  fury.  Amongst  all  the  great  and 
worthy  persons  there  is  not  one  that  hath  been 
transported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love,  which  shows 
that  great  spirits  and  great  business  do  keep  out  this 
weak  passion." 

The  author  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  never  wrote 
that 

It  seems  certain  that  the  author  of  the  wondrous 
Plays  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 

Let  us  see  what  sense  of  honor  Bacon  had. 

In  writing  commentaries  on  certain  passages  of 
Scripture*  Lx>rd  Bacon  tells  a  courtier,  who  has  com- 
mitted some  offense,  how  to  get  back  into  the  graces 
of  his  prince  or  king.  Among  other  things  he  tells 
him  not  to  appear  too  cheerful,  but  to  assume  a  very 
grave  and  modest  face  ;  not  to  bring  the  matter  up 
himself;  to  be  extremely  industrious,  so  that  the 
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prince  win  see  that  it  b  hard  to  get  aloi^  mtfaoak 
him ;  also  to  get  his  firiends  to  tell  the  prince  or  idng 
how  badly  he,  the  courtier,  feels ;  and  then  he  says» 
an  these  fiaiifing, let  him  contrive  to  transfer  die 
Csiult  to  others.** 

It  b  true  that  we  know  but  little  of  Shakespeare, 
and  consequently  do  not  positively  know  that  he  cfid 
not  have  the  ability  to  write  the  Pbys — but  we  do 
know  Bacon,  and  we  know  that  he  could  not  have 
written  these  Plays  —  consequendy,  they  must  have 
been  written  by  a  comparatively  unknown  man  — 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  man  who  was  known  by  no  other 
writings.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  know  Shakes- 
peare, except  through  the  Plays  and  Sonnets,  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author. 

Some  people  have  imagined  that  the  Plays  were 
written  by  several  —  but  this  only  increases  the  won- 
der, and  adds  a  useless  burden  to  credulity. 

Bacon  published  in  his  time  all  the  writings  that 
he  claimed.  Naturally,  he  would  have  claimed  his 
best  Is  it  possible  that  Bacon  left  the  wondrous 
children  of  his  brain  on  the  door-step  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  kept  the  deformed  ones  at  home?  Is  it 
possible  that  he  fathered  the  failures  and  deserted 
the  perfect? 
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Of  course,  it  is  wonderful  that  so  little  has  been 
found  touching  Shakespeare  —  but  is  it  not  equally 
wonderful,  if  Bacon  was  the  author,  that  not  a  line 
has  been  found  in  all  his  papers,  containing  a  sug- 
gestion, or  a  hint,  that  he  was  the  writer  of  these 
Pbys  ?  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  no  fragment  of  any 
scene  —  no  line  —  no  word  —  has  been  found  ? 

Some  have  insisted  that  Bacon  kept  the  author- 
ship secret,  because  it  was  disgraceful  to  write  Plays. 
This  argument  does  not  cover  the  Sonnets  — and 
besides,  one  who  had  been  stripped  of  the  robes  of 
office,  for  receiving  bribes  as  a  judge,  could  have 
borne  the  additional  disgrace  of  having  written 

Hamlet**  The  fact  that  Bacon  did  not  daim  to  be 
the  author,  demonstrates  that  he  was  not  Shakes- 
peare claimed  to  be  the  author,  and  no  one  in  his 
time  or  day  denied  the  daim.  This  demonstrates 
that  he  was. 

Bacon  published  his  works,  and  said  to  the  worid : 
This  is  what  I  have  done. 

Suppose  you  found  in  a  cemetery  a  monument 
erected  to  John  Smith,  inventor  of  the  Smith-chum, 
and  suppose  you  were  told  that  Mr.  Smith  provided 
for  the  monument  in  his  will,  and  dictated  the  in- 
scription—  would  it  be  possible,  to  convince  you 
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that  Mr.  Smith  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  locomor 
tivc  and  telegraph? 

Bacon's  best  can  be  compared  with  Shakespeare's 
common,  but  Shakespeare's  best  rises  above  Bacon's 
best,  like  a  domed  temple  above  a  beggar's  hut 


F  course  it  is  admitted  that  there  were  many 


dramatists  before  and  during  the  time  of 
Shakespeare — but  they  were  only  the  foot  hills  of 
that  mighty  peak  the  top  of  which  the  clouds  and 
mists  still  hide.  Chapman  and  Marlowe,  Heywood 
and  Jonson,  Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote 
some  great  lines,  and  in  the  monotony  of  dedama* 
tion  now  and  then  is  found  a  strsun  of  genuine  music 
— but  all  of  them  together  constituted  only  a  herald 
of  Shakespeare.  In  all  these  Plays  there  is  but  a 
hint,  a  prophecy,  of  the  great  drama  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  poetic  thought  of  the  world 

Shakespeare  was  the  greatest  of  poets.  What 
Greece  and  Rome  produced  was  great  until  his  time. 
"  Lions  make  leopards  tame.'* 

The  great  poet  is  a  great  artist  He  is  painter 
and  sculptor.   The  greatest  pictures  and  statues 
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have  been  painted  and  chiseled  with  words.  They 
outlast  all  others.  All  the  galleries  of  the  world  are 
poor  and  cheap  compared  with  the  statues  and  pic- 
tures in  Shakespeare's  book. 

Language  is  made  of  pictures  represented  by 
sounds.   The  outer  world  is  a  dictionary  of  the 
mind,  and  the  artist  called  the  soul  uses  this  diction* 
ary  of  things  to  egress  what  happens  in  the  noise- 
less and  invisible  vorld  of  thought.    First  a  sound 
represents  something  in  the  outer  world,  and  after- 
wards something  m  the  inner,  and  this  sound  at  last 
b  represented  by  a  mark,  and  thb  mark  stands  for  a 
picture,  and  every  brain  is  a  gallery,  and  the  artists 
— that  is  to  say,  the  souls —  exchange  pictures  and 
statues. 

All  art  is  of  the  same  parentage.  The  poet  uses 
words  —  makes  pictures  and  statues  of  sounds.  The 
sculptor  expresses  harmony,  proportion,  passion,  in 
marble  ;  the  composer,  in  music ;  the  painter  in  form 
and  color.  The  dramatist  expresses  himself  not  only 
in  words,  not  only  paints  these  pictures,  but  he  ex- 
presses his  thought  in  action. 

Shakespeare  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  dramatist, 
and  expressed  the  ideal,  the  poetic,  not  only  in  words, 
but  in  action.   Theie  are  the  wit,  the  humor,  the 
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pathos,,  the  tijgedi  of  sitMiirM,  of  rehtioa.  The 
dramatist  speaks  and  acts  through  others  —  his  pcr- 
son^ty  is  lost.  The  poet  (res  in  die  world  of 
thought  and  feefing.  and  to  this  the  dramatist  adds 
the  vocld  of  actiocL  He  creates  characters  that 
seen  to  act  in  aooordaoce  widi  their  own  natures 
andindependendy  of  him.  He  compresses  fives  into 
hoiMS»  teSs  ns  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  shows  us  the 
s})riags  of  action  —  how  desire  bribes  die  judgment 
and  corrupts  the  wiD  —  bow  weak  die  reason  is 
when  passion  pleads*  and  how  grand  it  is  to  stand 
for  right  against  the  world. 

It  is  not  enou^  to  say  fine  diings» — great  things.  - 
dramatic  things*  must  be  done. 

Let  me  give  )xxi  an  iDustration  of  dramatic  ind- 
dent  accompan)-ing  the  highest  form  of  poetic  ex- 
pression : 

Macbeth  having  returned  firom  die  murder  of 
Duncan  sa)-s  to  his  wife : 

"Methoi^ht  I  heard  a  voice  cry :  Sleq>  no  more, 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleq> ;  the  innocent  sleq> ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravdled  sleeve  of  cue. 
The  death  of  each  da/s  Ufe,  sore  hbor^s  badi, 
Baku  of  hurt  mmds,  great  Nature's  second  coarse^ 
Chiefnourisher  in  life's  feast"     ♦    ♦  ♦ 
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'*StiO  it  cried :  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house, 
Qamis  hath  murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more." 

She  exdaims: 

"  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ? 
Why,  worthy  Thane,  you  do  unbend  your  noble  strength 
To  think  so  brain-sickly  of  things ;  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  firom  your  hand. 
Wky  did  you  bring  ike  daggers  from  ike  ptaut^^ 

Macbeth  was  so  overcome  with  horror  at  his  own 
deed,  that  he  not  only  mistook  his  thoughts  for  the 
words  of  others,  but  was  so  carried  away  and  beyond 
himself  that  he  brought  with  him  the  daggers' — the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  —  the  daggers  that  he  should 
have  left  with  the  dead.   This  is  dramatic 

In  the  same  play,  the  difference  of  feeling  before 
and  after  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  illustrated  to 
perfection.  When  Macbeth  is  on  his  way  to  assassin- 
ate the  king,  the  bell  strikes,  and  he  says,  or  whis- 
pers: 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  b  a  kneH'* 

Afterward,  when  the  deed  has  been  committed, 
and  a  knocking  is  heard  at  the  gate,  he  cries  : 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking.    I  would  thou  couldst.*' 
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Let  mc  give  one  more  instance  of  dramatic  acdoo. 
When  Antony  speaks  above  the  body  of  Caesar  he 
says: 

**  You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on — 
Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  hb  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : 
Look  1   In  this  place  ran  Casaus*  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  I 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed. 
And  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  sted  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  foDowed  it" 

VII. 

TPHERE  are  men,  and  many  of  them,  who  are  al- 
'  ways  trying  to  show  that  somebody  else  chiseled 
the  statue  or  painted  the  picture,  —  that  the  poem  is 
attributed  to  the  wrong  man,  and  that  the  battle  was 
really  won  by  a  subordinate. 

or  course  Shakespeare  made  use  of  the  work  of 
others — and.  we  might  almost  say,  of  all  others. 
Every  writer  must  use  the  work  of  others.  The  only 
question  is,  how  the  accomplishments  of  other  minds 
are  used,  whether  as  a  foundation  to  build  higher,  or 
whether  stolen  to  the  end  that  the  thief  may  make  a 
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reputation  for  himself,  without  adding  to  the  great 
structure  of  literature. 

Thousands  of  people  have  stolen  stones  from  the 
Cdiseum  to  make  huts  for  themselves.  So  thou- 
sands of  writers  have  taken  the  thoughts  of  others 
with  which  to  adorn  themselves.  These  are  plagiar* 
ists.  But  the  man  who  takes  the  thought  of  another* 
adds  to  it,  gives  it  intensity  and  poetic  form,  throb 
and  life, — is  in  the  highest  sense  original 

Shakespeare  found  nearly  all  of  his  facts  in  the 
writings  of  others  and  was  indebted  to  others  for 
most  of  the  stories  of  his  plays.  The  question  is  not: 
Who  furnished  the  stone,  or  who  owned  the  quarr>\ 
but  who  chiseled  the  statue  ? 

We  now  know  all  the  books  that  Shak^peare 
could  have  read,  and  consequently  know  many  of 
the  sources  of  his  information.  We  find  in  Pliny  s 
Natural  History^  published  in  1601,  the  following  : 
"  The  sea  Pontis  evermore  floweth  and  runneth  out 
into  the  Propontis  ;  but  the  sea  never  retireth  back 
again  with  the  Impontis."  This  was  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  out  of  it  Shakespeare  made  the  following : 

"  Like  to  the  Pontic  Sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feeb  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
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To  the  Propontic  and  the  HeOeqxxit^— 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 
Shall  ne'er  turn  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love» 
tlU  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
SwaDow  them  up." 

Perhaps  we  can  give  an  idea  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  other  poets,  by  a  passage 


Imt  fiddler's  bead  ud  ipnltt  of  the 


A  very  great  poei  might  have  goM  i 
toil  ttidUbMd  V ' 
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VIIL 

nPHERE  IS  in  the  greatest  poetry  a  kind  of  extra v- 
^     agance  that  touches  the  infinite,  and  in  this 
Shakespeare  exceeds  aU  others.  . 

You  will  remember  the  description  given  of  the 
voyage  of  Paris  in  search  of  Helen : 

The  seas  and  winds,  old  wianglers,  made  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service ;  he  touched  the  ports  de»red, 
And  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen  whose  youth  and  freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo,  and  makes  stale  the  morning.'* 

.  So.  in  Pericles,  when  the  &ther  finds  his  daughter, 
lie  cries  oitt: 

*'  O  Helicanus  !  strike  me,  honored  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain, 
Lest  thb  great  sea  of  joys,  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality." 

The  greatest  compliment  that  man  has  ever  paid 
to  the  woman  he  adores  is  this  line : 

Eyes  that  do  mislead  the  mom. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  perfecdy  poetic  , 
In  that  marvellous  play,  the    Midsummer  Night  s 

Dream,"  is  one  of  the  most  'extravagant  things  in 

literature  : 
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Thou  rcrocmbcreit 

Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 

And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  doI{diin*s  back 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breadi  ' 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  dvQ  at  her  song. 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  ^heres 

To  hear  the  sea-maid*s  muac" 

This  is  so  marvellously  told  that  it  almost  seems 
probable. 

So  the  description  of  Mark  Antony : 

For  his  bounty 
There  was  no  winter  in't — an  autumn  t'was 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping.    His  delights 
Were  dolphin-likc — they  showed  his  back  above  ' 
The  element  they  lived  in.'* 

Think  of  the  astronomical  scope  and  amplitude  of 
thb: 
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Is  there  an  intellectual  man  in  the  world  who  will 
not  agree  with  this  ? 

'*  Let  me  not  live 
After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits." 

Can  anything  exceed  the  words  of  Troilus  when 
parting  with  Cressida : 

We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 

Did  buy  each  other,  most  pooriy  sell  ourselves 

Widi  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 

Injurious  time  now  with  a  robber's  haste 

Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how ; 

As  many  fiuewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 

With  distinct  breath  and  consigned  kisses  to  them. 

He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu. 

And  scants  us  with  a  single  fiunished  kiss. 

Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears." 

Take  this  example,  where  pathos  almost  touches 
the  grotesque. 

"  O  dear  Juliet,  why  art  thou  yet  so  £ur  ? 
Shall  I  believe  that  unsubstantial  death  b  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean,  abhorred  monster  keeps  thee  here 
r  the  dark,  to  be  his  paramour?" 

Often  when  reading  the  marvellous  lines  of  Shake- 
speare, I  feel  that  hb  thoughts  are  too  subde  potent, 
tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness,  for  the  capacity  of  my 
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ruder  powers.'*  Sometimes  I  cry  out»  O  churl  1  — 
write  all,  and  leave  no  thoughts  for  those  who  foDow 
after.- 

IX. 

QHAKESPEARE  was  an  innovator,  an  iconodast. 
^  He  cared  nothing  for  the  authority  of  men  or 
of^schools.  He  violated  the  ''unities,"  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  models  of  the  andent  world. 

The  Greeks  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  in  a 
play  that  did  not  tend  to  the  catastrophe.  They  did 
not  believe  in  the  episode — in  the  sudden  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade — in  mingling  the  comic  and  the 
tragic  The  sunlight  never  fell  upon  their  tears,  and 
darkness  did  not  overtake  their  laughter.  They  be- 
lle vf^^l  tlvnt  nritnr'"  svnir'^^tliizeJ  or  was  in  liar  men  v 
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death,  and  that  the  sun  shines  as  gladly  on  coffins  as 
on  cradles. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  Place  de  la  Concorde* 
where  during  the  French  Revolution  stood  the  gml- 
lotine»and  where  now  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk  — 
a  bird,  sitting  on  the  top,  was  singing  with  all  its 
might —  Nature  forgets. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  the  violation 
by  Shakespeare  of  the  classic  model,  is  found  in  the 
6th  Scene  of  the  I.  Act  of  Macbeth* 

When  the  King  and  Banquo  approach  the  castle 
in  which  the  King  is  to  be  murdered  that  night,  no 
shadow  £dls  athwart  the  threshold.  So  beautiful  is 
the  scene  that  the  King  says : 

Thb  casde  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  die  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses." 

And  Banquo  adds : 

Thb  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 

By  his  loved  mansionry  that  the  heaven's  breath 

Smells  wooini^ly  here  ;  no  jutty,  frieze, 

Buttfess,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 

The  air  is  delicate." 
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Another  notable  instance  b  the  porter  scene  im- 
mediately following  the  murder.  So»  too,  the  dia- 
logue with  the  clown  who  brings  the  asp  to  Qeopatra 
just  before  the  suicide,  illustrates  my  meaning. 

I  know  of  one  paragraph  in  the  Greek  drama 
worthy  of  Shakespeare.  This  b  in  "  Medea."  When 
Medea  kiUs  her  children  she  curses  Jason,  u^ng  the 
ordinary  Billingsgate  and  papal  curse,  but  at  the 
conclusion  says :  I  pray  the  gods  to  make  him  vir- 
tuous, that  he  may  the  more  deeply  feel  the  pang 
that  I  inflict" 

Shakespeare  dealt  in  lights  and  shadows.  He  was 
intense.  He  put  noons  and  midnights  side  by  side. 
No  other  dramatist  would  have  dreamed  of  adding 
to  the  pathos  —  of  increasing  our  appreciation  of 
Lear's  agony,  by  supplementing  the  wail  of  the  mad 
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actions.  Types  are  blown  in  the  one  direction  by 
the  one  wind — characters  have  pilots. 

In  real  people,  good  and  evil  mingle.  Types  are 
all  one  way,  or  all  the  other — all  good,  or  all  bad, 
all  wise  or  all  foolbh. 

Pecksniff  was  a  perfect  type,  a  perfect  hypocrite — 
and  will  remain  a  type  as  long  as  language  lives— -a 
hypocrite  that  even  drunkenness  could  not  change* 
Everybody  understands  Pecksniff,  and  compared 
with  him  Tartuffe  was  an  honest  man. 

Hamlet  is  an  individual,  a  person,  an  actual  being 
— and  for  that  reason  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  his  motives  and  as  to  his  character.  We  differ 
about  Hamlet  as  we  do  about  Cssar,  or  about  Shake- 
speare himsel£ 

Hamlet  saw  the  ghost  of  his  father  and  heard 
agsJn  his  fathers  voice,  and  yet,  afterwards,  he 
speaks  of  "the  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

In  this  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  reason  out- 
weighs the  senses.  If  we  should  see  a  dead  man 
rise  from  his  grave,  we  would  not,  the  next  day,  be- 
lieve that  we  did.  No  one  can  credit  a  miracle  until 
it  becomes  so  common  that  it  ceases  to  be  miracu- 
lous. 
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Types  are  puppets  —  controlled  from  without  — 
characters  act  from  within.  There  is  the  same  difler- 
ence  between  characters  and  types  that  there  is  be- 
tween springs  and  water- works,  between  canals  and 
rivers,  between  wooden  soldiers  and  heroes. 

In  most  plays  and  in  most  novels  the  characters 
are  so  shadowy  that  we  have  to  piece  them  out  with 
the  imagination. 

One  waking  in  the  morning  sometimes  sees  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed  a  strange  figure — it  may  be  of  an 
ancient  lady  with  cap  and  ruffles  and  with  the  ex- 
pression of  garrulous  and  fussy  old  age — but  when 
the  light  gets  stronger,  the  figiue  gradually  changes 
and  he  sees  a  few  clothes  on  a  ch^. 

The  dramatist  lives  the  lives  of  others,  and  in  order 
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tried  the  experiment.  I  then  asked  the  other  man  a 
question,  and  before  he  answered  made  up  my  mind 
what  the  answer  was  to  be.  To  my  surprise,  the  man 
did  not  say  what  I  expected  he  would,  and  so  great 
was  my  astonishment  that  I  awoke. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  Shakespeare.  He  did,  when  awake,  what 
I  did  when  asleep  —  that  is,  he  threw  oflf  a  character 
so  perfect  that  it  acted  independently  of  him. 

In  the  delineation  of  character  Shakespeare  has 
no  rivals.  He  creates  no  monsters.  His  characters 
do  not  act  without  reason,  without  motive. 

lago  had  his  reasons.  In  Caliban,  nature  was  not 
destroyed — and  Lady  Macbeth  certifies  that  the 
woman  still  was  in  her  heart,  by  saying : 

'*  Had  he  not  resembled  my  fiither  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it" 

Shakespeare's  characters  act  from  within.  They 
are  centres  of  energy.  They  are  not  pushed  by  un- 
seen hands,  or  pulled  by  unseen  strings.  They  have 
objects,  desires.  They  are  persons — real,  living 
beings. 

Few  dramatists  succeed  in  getting  their  characters 
loose  from  the  canvas — their  backs  stick  to  the  wall 
— they  do  not  have  free  and  independent  action — 
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Shakespean  flMtkol  llie  «bancter  true  to  itsdC 
Christopher  Sly,  snmmnded  hy  Ac  luxtiiies  of  a 
lord,  true  to  hit  atalioB,  cadis  for  a  pot  of  the  small- 
est ale. 

Take  one  expressioo  by  Lady  Macbeth.  You 
remember  that  after  the  murder  is  discovered — after 
the  alarm  bell  is  mngf — she  appeals  upon  the  scene 

fines  to  ttjl  tier*iayn|g  list  die  ti||^WMt  void  w»1d 
flNvdor  w  k  fell  At  this  noiMilt  Banquo  coom 
iipon  die  scene  aad  MiMiiiff  ai^  ' 

"OaCMiy^^iMM^a'NSfdmiL'^  * 
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Her  expression  was  a  light,  by  which  he  saw  her 
guilt — and  he  answers : 

"  Too  cnid  anywhere. " 

No  matter  whether  Shakespeare  delineated  clown 
or  king,  warrior  or  maiden — no  matter  whether  hb 
characters  are  taken  from  the  gutter  or  the  throne — 
each  is  a  work  of  consummate  art,  and  when  he  is 
unnatural,  he  is  so  splendid  that  the  defect  is  for- 
gotten. 

When  Romeo  is  told  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  and 
thereupon  makes  up  his  mind  to  die  upon  her  grave, 
he  gives  a  description  of  the  shop  where  poison 
could  be  purchased.  He  goes  into  particulars  and 
tells  of  the  alligators  stuflfed,  of  the  skins  of  ill-shaped 
fishes,  of  the  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,  of 
the  remnants  of  pack-thread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
— and  while  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
under  such  circumstances  a  man  would  take  the 
trouble  to  make  an  inventory  of  a  strange  kind  of 
drug-store,  yet  the  inventory  is  so  perfect — the 
picture  is  so  marvellously  drawn — that  we  forget  to 
think  whether  it  is  natural  or  not 

In  making  the  frame  of  a  great  picture — of  a  great 
scene — Shakespeare  was  often  careless,  but  the 
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picture  is  perfect  In  making  the  sides  of  the  arch 
he  was  negligent,  but  when  he  placed  the  keystone, 
it  burst  into  blossom.  Of  course  there  are  many 
lines  in  Shakepeare  that  never  should  have  been 
written.  In  other  words,  there  are  imperfections  in 
his  plays.  But  we  must  remember  that  Shakespeare 
furnished  the  torch  that  enables  us  to  see  these  im- 
perfections. 

Shakespeare  speaks  through  his  characters,  and  we 
must  not  mistake  what  the  characters  say,  for  the 
opinion  of  Shakespeare*  No  one  can  believe  that 
Shakespeare  regarded  life  as  "a  tale  told  by  an 
idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.** 
That  was  the  opinion  of  a  murderer,  surrounded  by 
avengers,  and  whose  wife — partner  in  his  crimes — 
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did  not  write  under  the  picture,  "  This  is  a  villain.^ 
His  characters  need  no  suggestive  names  to  tell  us 
what  they  are — we  see  them  and  we  know  them  for 
ourselves. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  greatest  utterances  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  the  supreme  moments^  we 
have  the  real  thoughts,  opinions  and  convictions  of 
Shakespeare. 

Of  all  writers  Shakespeare  is  the  most  impersonal. 
He  speaks  through  others,  and  the  others  seem  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  didactic  is  lost  in  the 
dramatic.  He  does  not  use  the  stage  as  a  pul- 
pit to  enforce  some  maxim.  He  is  as  reticent  as 
Nature.  « 

He  idealizes  the  common  and  transfigures  all 
he  touches — but  he  does  not  preach.  He  was  in- 
terested in  men  and  things  as  they  were.  He  did 
not  seek  to  change  them  — but  to  portray.  He  was 
Natures  mirror — and  in  that  mirror  Nature  saw 
herselH 

When  I  stood  amid  the  great  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia that  lift  their  spreading  capitals  against 
the  clouds,  looking  like  Nature's  columns  to 
support  the  sky,  I  thought  of  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare. 
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XL 

IXf  H  AT  a  procession  of  men  and  women — states- 
^  '     men  and  warriors — kings  and  downs — 
issued  from  Shakespeare's  brain.   What  women! 

Isabdla — in  whose  spodess  fife  knre  and  reason 
blended  into  perfect  truth. 

Juliet — within  whose  heart  passion  and  purity 
met  like  white  and  red  within  the  bosom  of  a  rose. 

Cordelia — who  chose  to  suffer  k)ss,  rather  than  • 
show  her  wealth  of  love  with  those  who  gilded  Ues 
in  hope  of  gain. 

Hermiane —  "tender  as  infancy  and  grace  — who 
bore  with  perfect  hope  and  faith  the  cross  of  shame» 
and  who  at  last  forgave  with  all  her  hearL 

Desdemona — so  innocent,  so  perfect,  her  love  so 
pure,  that  she  was  incapable  of  suspecting  that  an- 
other could  suspect,  and  who  with  dying  words 
sought  to  hide  her  lovers  crime — and  with  her  last 
faint  breath  uttered  a  loving  lie  that  burst  into  a 
perfumed  lily  between  her  pallid  lips. 

Perdita — A  violet  dim,  and  sweeter  than  the  lids 
of  Juno  s  eyes — "The  sweetest  low-born  lass  that 
ever  ran  on  the  green  sward."  And 

Helena  — who  said : 
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I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope- 
Yet  in  thb  captious  and  intenable  «eve 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  stilL 
Thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun  that  looks  upon  hb  worslupper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.*' 

Miranda  —  who  told  her  love  as  gladly  as  a  flower 
gives  its  bosom  to  the  kisses  of  the  .sun. 

And  Cordelia^  whose  kisses  cured  and  whose  tears 
restored.  And  stainless  Imcgen^  who  cried  :  What 
bittobefelse?" 

And  here  b  the  description  of  the  perfect  woman : 

"  To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth — 
Outliving  beauty's  outward  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays.  '* 

Shakespeare  has  done  more  for  woman  than  all 
the  other  dramatists  of  the  world. 

For  my  part.  I  love  the  Clowns.  I  love  Launce 
and  his  dog  Crabb,  and  Gabbo,  whose  conscience 
threw  its  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  heart,  and 
Touchstone,  with  his  lie  seven  times  removed ;  and 
dear  old  Dogberry  —  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh,  tedious 
as  a  king.    And  Bottom,  the  very  paramour  for  a 
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sweet  voice,  longing  to  take  the  part  to  tear  a  cat  in ; 
and  Auiofycus.  the  snapper-up  of  uncon^dered  trifles* 
sleeping  out  the  thought  for  the  life  to  come.  And 
great  Sir  Jokn^  without  conscience,  and  for  that 
reason  unblamed  and  enjoyed  —  and  who  at  the  end 
babbles  of  green  fields,  and  is  almost  loved.  And 
ancient  IHshlt  the  world  his  oyster.  And  Bardolpk^ 
with  the  flea  on  his  bla^ng  nose,  putting  beholders 
in  mind  of  a  damned  soul  in  helL  And  the  poor 
Fool^  who  followed  the  mad  king,  and  went  **  to  bed 
at  noon.''  And  the  down  who  carried  the  worm  <^ 
Nilus,  whose  "  biting  was  immortal'*  And  Corin^ 
the  shepherd  —  who  described  the  perfect  man  :  "  I 
am  a  true  laborer :  I  earn  that  I  eat — get  that  I 
wear  —  owe  no  man  aught  —  envy  no  man's  happi- 
ness— glad  of  other  men's  good  —content" 

And  mingling  in  this  motley  throng,  Lear^  within 
whose  brain  a  tempest  raged  until  the  depths  were 
stirred,  and  the  intellectual  wealth  of  a  life  was  given 
back  to  memory  —  and  then  by  madness  thrown  to 
storm  and  night  —  and  when  I  read  the  living  lines 
I  feel  as  though  I  looked  upon  the  sea  and  saw  it 
wrought  by  frenzied  whirlwinds,  until  the  buried 
treasures  and  the  sunken  wrecks  of  all  the  years 
were  cast  upon  the  shores. 
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And  Othello  —  who  like  the  base  Indian  threw  a 
pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe. 

And  HatnUt — thought-entangled  — hesitating  be- 
tween two  worlds. 

And  Macbeth  —  strange  mingling  of  cruelty  and 
consdence,  reaping  the  sure  harvest  of  successful 
crime  —  "  Curses  not  loud  but  deep  —  mouth-honor 
—breath." 

And  Brutus,  falling  on  his  sword  that  Caesar  might 
be  stiH 

And  Romeo,  dreaming  of  the  white  wonder  of 
Juliet's  hand.  And  Ferdinand,  the  patient  log-man 
for  Miranda's  sake.  And  Florizel,  who,  "  for  all  the 
sun  sees,  or  the  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound 
seas  hide/*  would  not  be  faithless  to  the  low-bom 
lass.  And  Cotistance,  weeping  for  her  son,  while 
grief  "  stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form." 

And  in  the  midst  of  tragedies  and  tears,  of  love 
and  laughter  and  crime,  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
good  friar,  who  declares  that  in  every  human  hearty 
as  in  the  smallest  flower,  there  are  encamped  the 
opposed  hosts  of  good  and  evil  —  and  our  philosophy 
is  interrupted  by  the  garrulous  old  nurse,  whose  talk 
is  as  busily  useless  as  the  babble  of  a  stream  that 
hurries  by  a  ruined  milL 
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S&aicdpesre  afawg  bs  cfiefiBcatai 
yawMe  piose — Ids  isi'mairtl  io  &e 
acTnalfy  rgarfini  bexgiits  ifkui  bo  cifhRi 
I  do  not  be&ere  dielonism  oBBd  vil  ever  proJiBje 
or  be  ia  a  pogfion  to  appredace^  a  greater  fcne-play 
than  -  Romeo  and  JnSrt*  It  is  a  sjmphooj  in  wlndi 
al  mosic  seems  to  blend.  The  heart  bursts  into 
bloHom,  and  be  who  reads  fieels  the  svoooui^  mtos- 
ication  of  a  ^rine  peifume, 

Io  the  alembic  of  Shakespeare's  brain  the  baser 
metals  were  turned  to  gold — passions  became  vir-  * 
tues — weeds  became  exotics  firom  some  diviner 
land — and  common  mortals  made  of  ordinary  day 
outranked  the  Olympian  Gods.  In  his  brain  there 
was  the  touch  of  chaos  that  suggests  the  infinite — 
that  1>eIongs  to  genius.  Talent  is  measured  and 
mathematical — dominated  by  prudence  and  the 
thought  of  use.  Genius  is  tropical  The  creative 
instinct  runs  riot,  delights  in  extravagance  and 
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waste,  and  overwhelms  the  mental  beggars  of 
the  world  with  uncounted  gold  and  unnumbered 
gems. 

Some  things  are  immortal :  The  plays  of  Shake-  ^ 
speare,  the  marbles  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  music  of 
Wagner. 

XII. 

OHAKESPEARE  was  the  greatest  of  philosophers. 
^  He  knew  the  conditions  of  success  —  of  hap- 
piness—  the  relations  that  men  sustsun  to  each 
other,  and  the  duties  of  alL  He  knew  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  heart  —  the  cliffs  and  caverns  of  the 
brain.  He  knew  the  weakness  of  the  will,  the  soph- 
istry of  desire  —  and 

**  That  pleasure  and  revenge  have  ears  more  deaf  than  ad- 
ders to  the  voice  of  any  true  ded^on." 

He  knew  that  the  soul  lives  in  an  invisible  world 
—  that  flesh  is  but  a  mask,  and  that 

"There  is  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  constmctioa  ' 
In  the  &ce." 

He  knew  that  courage  should  be  the  servant  of 
judgment,  and  that 
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"  When  valor  preys  on  reason  it  eats  the  sword 
It  fights  with," 

He  knew  that  man  is  never  master  of  the  eventt 
that  he  is  to  some  extent  the  sport  or  prey  of  the 
blind  forces  of  the  world,  and  that 

**  In  the  reproof  of  chance  lies  the  true  proof  of  men.** 

Feeling  that  the  past  is  unchangeable,  and  that 
that  which  must  happen  is  as  much  beyond  control 
as  though  it  hiad  happened,  he  says : 

"  Let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewailed  their  way.** 

Shakespeare  was  great  enough  to  know  that  every 
human  being  prefers  happiness  to  misery,  and  that 
crimes  are  but  mistakes.  Looking  in  pity  upon  the 
human  race,  upon  the  pain  and  poverty,  the  crimes 
and  cruelties,  the  limping  travelers  on  the  thorny 
paths,  he  was  great  and  good  enough  to  say : 

•'There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance.** 

In  all  the  philosophies  there  is  no  greater  line.  This 
great  truth  fills  the  heart  with  pity. 

He  knew  that  place  and  power  do  not  give  happi- 
ness —  that  the  crowned  are  subject  as  the  lowest  to 
•^•^^  chance. 
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For  within  the  hollow  crown. 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antick  sits. 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,— 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  lire, 

Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and,  humour'd  thus. 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  hb  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king  V* ' 

So,  top,  he  knew  that  gold  could  not  bring  joy  —  ' 
that  death  and  misfortune  come  alike  to  rich  and 
poor,  because : 

"  If  thou  art  rich  thou  art  poor ; 
For  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows 
Thou  bearest  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee." 

In  some  of  his  philosophy  there  was  a  kind  of 
scorn  —  a  hidden  meaning  that  could  not  in  his  day 
and  time  have  safely  been  expressed.  You  will 
remember  that  Laertes  was  about  to  kill  the  king, 
and  this  king  was  the  murderer  of  his  own  brother, 
and  sat  upon  the  throne  by  reason  of  his  crime  — 
and  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  king  Shakespeare  puts 
these  words : 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king." 
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*'Consdence  is  bora  of  love" 

If  man  were  incapable  of  suffering,  the  words 
right  and  wrong  never  could  have  been  spoken.  If 
man  were  destitute  of  imagination,  the  flower  of  pity 
never  could  have  blossomed  in  his  hearL 

We  suffer — we  cause  others  to  suffer — those  that 
we  love — and  of  this  fact  conscience  is  bom. 

Love  is  the  many-colored  flame  that  makes  the 
fireside  of  the  heart  It  is  the  mingled  spring  and 
autumn — the  perfect  climate  of  the  souL 

XIII. 

IN  the  realm  of  comparison  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  relations,  parallels  and  simili- 
tudes of  things.    He  only  could  have  said  : 

**  Tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Vexing  the  ears  of  a  drowsy  man." 

Duller  than  a  great  thaw. 

Dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage." 

In  the  words  of  Ulysses,  spoken  to  Achilles,  we 
find  the  most  wonderful  collection  of  pictures  and 
comparisons  ever  compressed  within  the  same  num- 
ber of  lines : 
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'*Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  waOet  at  his  bade. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, — 
A  great-^zed  monster  of  ingratitudes —  *  I 

•    Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  passed;  which  are  devoured  ' 
As  &;t  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done ;  perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honor  bright :  to  have  done  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  &shion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.   Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  e^nuladon  hath  a  thousand  sons 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by 
And  leave  you  hindmost : 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  £illen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
0*emin  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  present 
Tho'  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smfles, 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing." 

So  the  words  of  Cleopatra,  when  Charmain 
speaks: 

,    ..     "Peace,  peace: 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ?  " 
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NTOTHING  is  more  difficult  than  a  definition r— a 
'  ^  crystaUization  of  thought  so  perfect  tliat  it  emits 
light   Shakespeare  says  of  suicide  : 

"  It  b  great  to  do  that  thing 
That  ends  aU  other  deeds, ' 
Which  shackles  accident,  and  bolts  up  change.'* 

He  defines  drama  to  be  :  - 

"Turning  the  accomplishments  of  many  yean 
Into  an  hour  glass." 

Of  death: 

"  This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  a  kneaded  dod. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstrucdon  and  to  rot*' 

Of  memory : 

The  warder  of  the  brain." 

Of  the  body : 

*  *  Thb  muddy  vesture  of  decay. " 

And  he  declares  that 

"  Our  little  |ife  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  '* 

He  speaks  of  Echo  as : 

The  babbling  gossip  of  the  air  " — 

Romeo,  addressing  the  poison  that  he  is  about  to 
take,  says : 
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"  Come,  bitter  conduct,  oome  unsavory  gmde^ 
Thou  de^)erate  pOoC,  now  at  once  run  00 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sadc,  weaiy  baik.  **  • 

He  describes  the  world  as        -  ^ 
Thb  bank  and  shoal  of  time. '* 

He  says  of  rumor — ^ 

That  it  doubles,  Uke  the  voice  and  echou  ** 

It  would  take  days  to  call  attention  to  the  perfect 
definitions,  comparisons  and  generalizations  6[ 
Shakespeare.  He  gave  us  the  deeper  meanings  of 
our  words  —  taught  us  the  art  of  speech.  He  was 
the  lord  of  language  —  master  of  expression  and 
compression. 

He  put  the  greatest  thoughts  into  the  shortest 
words  —  made  the  poor  rich  and  the  common  royaL 

Production  enriched  his  brain.  Nothing  exhausted 
him.  The  moment  his  attention  was  called  to  any 
subject  —  comparisons,  definitions,  metaphors  and 
generalizations  filled  his  mind  and  begged  for  utter- 
ance. His  thoughts  like  bees  robbed  every  blossom 
in  the  world,  and  then  with  "  merry  march  "brought 
the  rich  booty  home  "to  the  tent  royal  of  their 
emperor." 

Shakespeare  was  the  confidant  of  Nature.  To 
him  she  opened  her  "  infinite  book  of  secrecy,"  and 
in  his  brain  were    the  hatch  and  brood  of  time. " 
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XV.  , 

'INHERE  b  in  Shakespeare  the  mingling  of  laughter 
'  and  tears,  humor  and  pathos.  Humor  is  the 
rose,  wit  the  thorn.  Wit  is  a  crystallization,  humor 
an  efflorescence.  Wit  comes  from  the  brain,  humor 
from  the  heart.    Wit  is  the  lightning  of  the  souL 

In  Shakespeare's  nature  was  the  climate  of  humor. 
He  saw  and  felt  the  sunny  side  even  of  the  saddest 
things.  You  have  seen  sunshine  and  rain  at  once. 
So  Shakespeare's  tears  fell  oft  upon  his  smiles.  In 
moments  of  peril  — on  the  very  darkness  of  death  — 
there  comes  a  touch  of  humor  that  falls  like  a  fleck 
of  sunshine. 

Gonzalo,  when  the  ship  is  about  <  to  sink,  having 
seen  the  boatswain,  exclaims : 

"  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  Mow ; 
Methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ; 
His  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  '* 

Shakespeare  is  filled  with  the  strange  contrasts  of 
grief  and  laughter.  While  poor  Hero  is  supposed 
to  be  dead  —  wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  dishonor  — 
Dogberry  and  Verges  unconsciously  put  again  the 
wedding  wreath  upon  her  pure  brow. 

The  soliloquy  of  Launcelot  —  great  as  Hamlet's 
— offsets  the  bitter  and  burning  words  of  Shylock. 
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There  is  only  time  to  speak  of  Maria  in  "  Twelfth 
Night "  of  Autolycus  in  the  "  Winter  $  Tale,"  of  the 
parallel  drawn  by  Fluellen  between  Alexander  of 
Macedon  and  Harry  of  Monmouth,  or  of  the  mar- 
vellous humor  of  FalstafT,  who  never  had  the  faintest 
thought  of  right  or  wrong  —  or  of  Mercutio,  that 
embodiment  of  wit  and  humor  —  or  of  the  grave- 
diggers  who  lamented  that  ''great  folk  should  have 
countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  and  hang  them- 
selves, more  than  their  even  Christian,"  and  who 
reached  the  generalization  that  the  gallows  does 
well  because  it  does  well  to  those  who  do  ilL" 

There  is  also  an  example  of  grim  humor — an  ex- 
ample without  a  parallel  in  literature,  so  far  as  I 
know.    Hamlet  having  killed  Polonius  is  asked : 

Where's  Polonius?'' 
••At  supper." 
"At supper!  where?" 
**  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten." 

Above  all  others,  Shakespeare  appreciated  the 
pathos  of  situation. 

Nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  the  last  scene  in 
Lear."  No  one  has  ever  bent  above  his  dead  who 
did  not  feel  the  words  uttered  by  the  mad  king, — 
words  born  of  a  despair  deeper  than  tears  : 
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Oh,  that  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  rat  hath  life 
And  thou  no  breath  !** 

So  lago,  after  he  has  been  wounded,  say^s : 

"  I  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  killed.*' 

And  Othello  answers  from  the  wreck  and  shattered 
remnant  of  his  life : 

I  would  have  thee  live ;  , 
For  in  my  sense  it  b  happiness  to  die.*' 

When  TroOus  finds  Cressida  has  been  false,  he 
cries: 

"  Let  it  not  be  believed  for  womanhood ; 
Think !  we  had  mothers." 

» 

Ophelia,  in  her  madness,  ''the  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  o'  tune,"  says  softly  : 

•*  I  would  give  you  some  violets ; 
But  they  withered  all  when  my  lather  died." 

When  Macbeth  has  reaped  the  harvest,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  sown  by  his  murderous  hand,  he  ex- 
claims,—  and  what  could  be  more  pitiful  ? 

*•  I  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun." 

Richard  the  Second  feels  how  small  a  thing  it  is 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  king,  or  to  receive  honors 
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before  or  after  power  is  lost ;  and  so,  of  those  who 
stood  uncovered  before  him,  he  asks  this  piteous 
question : 

"  I  live  with  bread,  like  you ;  fed  want. 
Taste  grief,  need  friends ;  subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king  ?** 

Think  of  the  salutation  of  Antony  to  the  dead 
Caesar : 

"  Pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth.'* 

When  Pisanio  informs  Imogen  that  he  had  been 
ordered  by  Posthumus  to  murder  her,  she  bares  her 
neck  and  cries : 

The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher : 

Where  is  thy  knife  ?  Thou  art  too  slow 

To  do  thy  master's  bidding  when  I  de»re  it** 

Antony,  as  the  last  drops  are  falling  from  his  self- 
inflicted  wound,  utters  with  .his  dying  breath  to 
Cleopatra,  this : 

"  I  here  importune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips.** 

To  me,  the  last  words  of  Hamlet  are  full  of  pathos : 

"I  die,  Horatio. 
Tlie  potent  poison  quite  o'er  crows  my  spirit  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  rest  is  silence.'* 
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OME  have  insisted  that  Shakespeare  must  have 


^  tieen  a  physician,  for  the  reason  that  he  shows 
such  knowledge  of  medicine  —  of  the  symptoms  of 
disease  and  death — was  so  familiar  with  the  brain, 
and  with  insanity  in  all  its  forms. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  a  physician.  He  knew  too 
much — his  generalizations  were  too' splendid.  He 
had  none  of  the  prejudices  of  that  profession  in  his 
time.  We  might  as  well  say  that  he  was  a  musician^ 
a  composer,  because  we  find  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona  "  nearly  every  musical  term  known 
in  Shakespeare's  Cime« 

Others  maintain  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  forms,  with  tlie  expressions 
familiar  to  that  profession  —  yet  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  or  that  he  knew  more 
about  law  than  any  intelligent  man  should  know. 

He  was  not  a  lawyer.  His  sense  of  justice  was 
never  dulled  by  reading  English  law. 

Some  think  that  he  was  a  botanist,  because  he 
named  nearly  all  known  plants.  Others,  that  he  was 
an  astronomer,  a  naturalist,  because  he  gave  hints 
and  suggestions  of  nearly  all  discoveries. 
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Some  have  thought  that  he  must  have  been  m 
sailor,  for  the  reason  that  the  orders  given  in  the 
opening  of The  Tempest  were  the  best  that  could; 
under  the  circumstances,  have  been  given  to  save 
the  ship. 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  plays 
to  show  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  doctor,  botanist  or 
sdendsL  He  had  the  observant  eyes  that  really 
see,  the  ears  that  really  hear,  the  brain  that  retains 
all  pictures,  all  thoughts,  logic  as  unerring  as  ligfat* 
the  imagination  that  suppUes  defects  and  builds  the 
perfect  from  a  fragmenL  And  these  (acuities,  these 
aptitudes,  working  together,  account  for  what  he 
did. 

He  exceeded  all  the  sons  of  men  in  the  splendor 
of  his  imagination.   To  him  the  whole  world  paid 


If  Shakespeare  knew  one  fact»  he  knew  its  kindfed 
its  neighbors.    Looking  at  a  coat  of  mail,  he 
i^nstantly  imagined  the  society,  the  conditions,  that 
produced  it  and  what  it,  in  turn,  produced    He  saw 
Klie  casde,  the  moat,  the  draw-bridge,  the  lady  in  the 
Vower,  and  the  knighdy  lover  spurring  across  the 
plain.    He  saw  the  bold  baron  and  the  rude  retainer, 
mhe  trampled  serf,  and  all  the  glory  and  the  grief  of 
fieudallife. 

HeUvedthelifeofalL 
'  He  was  a  citizen  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perides; 
He  listened  to  the  eager  eloquence  of  the  great  ora- 
tors, and  sat  upon  the  cliffs,  and  with  the  tragic  poet 
lieard    the  multitudinous  laughter  of  the  sea.'*  He 
saw  Socrates  thrust  the  spear  of  question  through 
die  shield  and  heart  of  falsehood    He  was  present 
^riien  the  great  man  drank  hemlock,  and  met  the 
night  of  death,  tranquil  as  a  star  meets  morning. 
He  Ibtened  to  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  and  was 
unpuzded  by  the  sophists.    He  watched  Phidias  as 
he  chiseled  shapeless  stone  to  forms  of  love  and 
awe. 

He  lived  by  the  mysterious  Nile,  amid  the  vast- 
and  monstrous.  He  knew  the  very  thought  that 
wrought  the  form  and  features  of  the  Sphinx*  He 
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heard  great  Memnon's  morning  song  when  marble 
lips  were  smitten  by  the.  sun.  He  laid  him  down 
with  the  embalmed  and  waiting  dead,  and  felt  within 
their  dust  the  expectation  of  another  life,  mingled 
with  cold  and  suffocating  doubts  —  the  children  bom 
of  long  delay. 

He  walked  the  ways  of  mighty  Rome,  and  saw 
great  Caesar  with  his  legions  in  the  field.  He  stood 
with  vast  and  motley  throngs  and  watched  the 
triumphs  given  to  victorious  men,  followed  by  un- 
crowned kings,  the  captured  hosts,  and  all  the  spoils, 
of  ruthless  war.  He  heard  the  shout  th^t  shook  the 
G)liseum's  roofless  walls,  when  from  the  reeling 
gladiator's  hand  the  short  sword  fell,  while  fix>m  his 
bosom  gushed  the  stream  of  wasted  life. 

He  lived  the  life  of  savage  men.  He  trod  thc; 
forests'  silent  depths,  and  in  the  desperate  game  of 
life  or  death  he  matched  his  thought  against  the  in- 
stinct of  the  beast 

He  knew  all  crimes  and  all  regrets,  all  virtues  and 
their  rich  rewards.  He  was  victim  and  victor,  pur- 
suer and  pursued,  outcast  and  king.  He  heard  the 
applause  and  curses  of  the  world,  and  on  his  heart' 
had  fallen  all  the  nights  and  noons  of  failure  and 
success. 
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He  knew  the  unspoken  thoughts,  the  dumb  desires,' 
the  wants  and  ways  of  beasts.  He  felt  the  crouch-* 
ing  tiger's  thrill,  the  terror  of  the  ambushed  prey; 
and  with  the  eagles  he  had  shared  the  ecstasy  of 
flight  and  poise  and  swoop,  and  he  had  lain  with 
sluggish  serpents  on  the  barren  rocks  uncoiling* 
slowly  in  the  heat  of  noon. 

He  sat  beneath  the  bo-tree s  contemplative  shade,-, 
wrapped  in  Buddha's  mighty  thought,  and  dreamed' 
all  dreams  that  light,  the  alchemist,  has  wrought  from* 
dust  and  dew,  and  stored  within  the  slumbrous- 
poppy's  subde  blood.  ^ 

He  knelt  with  awe  and  dread  at  every  shrine— - 
he  offered  every  sacrifice,  and  every  prayer — felt: 
the  consolation  and  the  shuddering  fear  —  mocked 
and  worshipped  all  the  gods  —  enjoyed  all  heavens, 
and  felt  the  pangs  of  every  hell.  I 

He  lived  all  lives,  and  through  his  blood  and  brain 
there  crept  the  shadow  and  the  chill  of  every  death, 
and  his  soul,  like  Mazeppa,  was  lashed  naked  to  the 
wild  horse  of  every  fear  and  love  and  hate. 

The  Imagination  had  a  stage  in  Shakespeare's* 
brain,  whereon  were  set  all  scenes  that  lie  between 
the  mom  of  laughter  and  the  night  of  tears,  and! 
where  his  players  bodied  forth  the  false  and  true,  the* 
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FfOBi  Siut  r%pMrc*s  bnn  iIkjc  poured  2  N^^^an 
of  ^CBS  yiiiprd  by  Fancy's  sevto-bucd  aidi.  He 
vas  as  amty-sidcd  as  clouds  are  many-lutuicjd.  To 
boB  ^iwif^  was  lioanfiDg— sovinj^  was  harvest-*— 
and  waste  ksdT  the  sonrec  of  wealdi.  Widiin  his 
marreDoos  mind  were  die  fruits  of  all  diought  past* 
Jht  seeds  of  al  to  be.  As  a  drop  of  dew  mnfaias 
the  image  of  the  earth  and  sky,  so  all  there  is  of  life 
was  mirrored  Ibrth  in  Shakespeare's  braun. 

Shakespeare  was  an  mteOectual  ocean*  whose 
waves  touched  all  the  shores  of  thought;  within 
which  were  all  die  ddes  and  waves  of  desdny  and 
win ;  over  whidi  swept  all  die  storms  of  £ite,  ambi- 
tion and  revenge ;  upon  which  fell  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  despair  and  death  and  all  the  sunlight  of 
content  and  love,  and  within  which  was  the  inverted 
sky  lit  with  the  eternal  stars  —  an  intellectual  ocean 
—  towards  which  all  rivers  ran,  and  from  which  now 
the  isles  and  continents  of  thought  receive  their  dew 
and  rain. 
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WE  have  met  to-night  to  honor  the  memory  6t 
a  poet— possibly  the  next  to  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  written  in  our  language.  I  would 
place  one  above  him,  and  only  one — Shakespeare. 

It  may  be  well  enough  at  the  beginning  to  inquire 
what  is  a  poet  ?    What  is  poetry  ? 

Every  one  has  some  idea  of  the  poetic,  and  this 
idea  is  bom  of  his  experience— of  his  education — of 
his  surroundings. 

There  have  been  more  nations  than  poets. 
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*'As  nature  unconsciously  produces  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  consciousness*  so  the 
greatest  artist  consciously  produces  that  which  ap- 
pears the  unconscious  result*'*  .    -  - 

Poetry  must  rest  on  the  experience  of  men — the 
history  of  heart  and  brain.  It  must  sit  by  the  fire- 
side of  the  heart  It  must  have  to  do  with  this 
world,  with  the  place  in  which  we  live,  with  the  men 
and  women  we  know,  with  their  loves,  their  hopes, 
dieir  fears  and  their  joys. 

After  all,  we  care  nothing  about  gods  and  god- 
desses, or  folks  with  wings. 

The  doud-compelling  Jupiters,  the  ox-eyed  Junos» 
die  feather-heeled  Mercurys,  or  the  Minervas  that 
leaped  full  armed  from  the  thick  skull  of  some 
imaginary  god,  are  nothing  to  us.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  their  fears  or  loves,  and  for  that  reason,  the 
poetry  that  deals  with  them,  no  matter  how  ingenious 
it  may  be,  can  never  touch  the  human  heart 

I  was  taught  that  Milton  was  a  wonderful  poet, 
^d  above  all  others  sublime.  I  have  read  Milton 
once.    Few  have  read  him  twice. 

With  splendid  words,  with  magnificent  mytholog- 
ical imagery,  he  musters  the  heavenly  militia — puts 
epaulets  on  the  shoulders  of  God  and  describes  the 
Devil  as  an  artillery  officer  of  the  highest  rank. 


Xhen  he  describes  ihe  batiks  in  which  Irhinortali 
undertake  the  tmpoesible  task  of  IttHti^  tash  otber* 

Take  this  line  t 
Flying  with  tndcf^iK^hle  wicigs  over  the  vast 
abrupt/' 

This  is  called  sublime,  but  what  does  it  mean  ? 

fid  poeti  \ 

HeikMri|«|  liirib^^b^     inimileifisM  ^  fai^^ 
Md  tge^is  endtii«^  Igp  lile  dannMd  ia  l&t  tMure-  * 
drnq^ecnii  of  Godl* 

The  victous  twins  of  superstition — malignity  and 
solemnity — struggle  for  the  mastery  tn  his  revei^s* 
fill  tines* 

But  there  was  one  good  thing  about  Dante*  he 
had  the  courage,  and  what  mtght  be  called  tile 
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doihe  them  with  flesh,  put  blood  in  their  veins»* 
thoughts  in  their  eyesi  and  passions  in  their  hearts.  • 

This  can  be  done  only  by  following  the  impulses 
of  the  heart,  the  winged  fancies  of  the  bnun — ^by 
wandering  from  paths  and  roads,  keeping  step  with 
the  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  the  throbbing  blood. 

In  the  olden  time  in  Scodand,  most  of  the  so- 
called  poetry  was  written  by  pedagogues  and  par- 
sons— gentlemen  who  found  out  what  litde  they 
knew  of  the  living  world  by  reading  the  dead 
languages — by  studying  epitaphs  in  the  cemeteries 
of  literature. 

They  knew  nothing  of  any  life  that  they  thought 
poetic  They  kept  as  far  from  the  common  people 
as  they  could.  They  wrote  coundess  verses,  but  no 
poems.  They  tried  to  put  metaphysic9#  that  is  to' 
say,  Calvinism  in  poetry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Calvinist  cannot  be  a  poet. 
Calvinism  takes  all  the  poetry  out  of  the  world. 

If  the  existence  of  the  Calvinistic,  the  Christian 
hell  could  be  demonstrated,  another  poem  neveri 
could  be  written. 

In  those  days  they  made  poetry  about  geography, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  even  about 
law. 

The  critics  have  always  been  looking  for  mistakes* 
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not  beauties — not  dor  die  pcdectioa  of  ezprcsnoo 
and  kding.  They  would  object  to  the  lark  and 
nightingale  because  they  do  not  sing  by  note — to 
die  clouds  because  they  are  not  square. 

At  one  dme  it  was  dioi^;ht  diat  scenery,  the 
grand  in  nature,  made  die  poet.  We  now  know 
diat  the  poet  makes  die  scenery.  Holland  has  pro- 
duced Eu*  more  genius  than  die  Alps.  Where  nature 
is  prodigal — ^where  the  crags  tower  above  the  douds 
— man  is  overcome,  or  overawed.  In  Ei^land  and 
Scotland  the  hQIs  are  few,  and  there  is  nothii^  in 
the  scenery  calnilatrd  to  rouse  poetic  bkxxl,  and  yet 
these  countries  have  produced  the  greatest  literature 
of  an  time. 

The  truth  is  that  poets  and  heroes  make  the  scen- 
ery. The  place  where  man  has  died  for  man  is 
grander  than  all  the  snow-crowned  summits  of  the 
world. 

A  poem  is  something  like  a  mountain  stream  that 
flashes  in  light,  then  lost  in  shadow — ^leaps  with  a 
kind  of  wild  joy  into  the  abyss,  emerges  victorious 
and  winding  runs  amid  meadows — lingers  in  quiet 
places,  holding  within  its  breast  the  hills  and  vales 
and  clouds — then  running  by  the  cottage  door, 
babbling  of  joy,  and  murmuring  delight,  then  sweep- 
ing on  to  join  its  old  mother,  the  sea. 
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Thousands,  millions  of  men  live  poems,  but  do  not 
write  them ;  but  every  great  poem  has  been  lived. 

I  say  to-night  that  every  good  and  self-denying 
man,  every  one  who  lives  and  labors  for  those  he 
loves,  for  wife  and  child,  is  living  a  poem*  The  lov* 
ing  mother,  rodcing  a  cradle,  singing  the  slumber, 
song,  lives  a  poem  pure  and  tender  as  the  dawn ;  the 
man  who  bares  his  breast  to  the  shot  and  shell  lives 
a  poem,  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  brave  and  loving  women  have  been  poets  in 
action,  whether  they  have  written  one  word  or  not 
The  poor  woman  of  the  tenement,  sewing,  blinded 
by  tears,  lives  a  poem  holier,  it  may  be,  than  the 
fortunate  can  know.  The  pioneers-::the  home 
builders,  the  heroes  of  toil,  are  all  poets  and  their 
deeds  are  filled  with  the  pathos  and  perfection  of  the 
highest  art. 

But  to-night  we  are  going  to  talk  of  a  poet— one 
who  poured  out  his  soul  in  song.  How  does  a 
country  become  great?  By  producing  great  poets. 
Why  is  it  that  Scotland,  when  the  roll  of  nations  b 
called,  can  stand  up  and  proudly  answer  here''  ? 
Because  Robert  Burns  has  lived.  It  is  Robert 
Burns  that  put  Scotland  in  the  front  rank. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1759,  Robert  Bums  was 
bom.    William  Bums,  a  gardener,  his  father ;  Agnes 
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Brown,  his  mother.  He  was  bom  near  the  little 
town  of  Ayr,  in  a  little  cottage  made  of  mud  and 
thatched  with  straw.  From  the  first,  poverty  was 
his  portion.  "Poverty,  the  half-sister  of  Death.** 
The  father  struggled  as  best  he  could,  but  at  last 
overcome  more  by  misfortunes  than  by  disease, 
died  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  63.  Robert  attended 
school  at  Alloway  Mill  and  had  been  taught  a  little 
by  John  Murdock,  and  some  by  his  father.  That 
was  his  education — with  this  exception,*  that  when- 
ever nature  produces  a  genius  the  old  mother  holds 
him  close  to  her  heart  and  whispers  sweetness  to  his 
ears  that  others  do  not  know. 

He  had  spent  most  of  his  time  working  on  a  farm, 
raising  very  poor  crops,  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt,  until  finally  the  death  of  his  father  left 
him  to  struggle  as  best  he  might  for  himself. 

In  the  year  1759,  Scotland  was  emerging  from  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  Calvinism.  The  attention  of 
the  people  had  been  drawn  from  the  other  world,  or, 
rather  from  the  other  worlds,  to  the  affairs  of  this. 
The  commercial  spirit,  the  interests  of  trade,  were 
winning  men  from  the  discussion  of  predestination 
and  the  sacred  decrees  of  God.  Mechanics  and 
manufacturers  were  undermining  theology.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  was  gradually  diminishing,  and 
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b^garly  elements  of  this  life  were  beginning  to 
'^^'^t  the  attention  of  the  Scotch.   The  people  at 
y^^t  time  were  mostly  poor.    They  had  made  but 
^  ^^^^  progress  in  Art  and  Science.    They  had  been 
''^^^^ged  for  many  years  fighting  for  their  political 
^theological  rights,  or  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
^^rs.    They  had  great  energy,  great  natural 
and  courage  without  limit,  and  it  may  be  well 
ugh  to  add  that  they  were  as  obstinate'as  brave, 
eral  countries  have  had  a  metaphysical  peas- 
It  is  true  of  parts  of  Switzerland  about  the 
le  of  Calvin.    In  Holland,  after  the  people  had 
fered  all  the  cruelties  that  Spain  could  inflict, 
y  began  to  discuss  as  to  foreordination  and  free 
^  and  upon  these  questions  destroyed  each 
The  same  is  true  of  New  England,  and 
iliarly  true  of  Scodand — a  metaphysical  peas- 
try — men  who  lived  in  mud  houses  thatched  with 
'^raw  and  discussed  the  motives  of  God  and  the 
"^^^eans  by  which  the  Infinite  Being  was  to  accom- 
X^Iish  his  ends. 

For  many  years  the  Scotch  had  been  ruled  by 
the  clergy.    The  power  of  the  Scotch  preacher  was 
unlimited.     It  so  happened  that  the  religion  of 
Scodand  became  synonymous  with  patriotism  and 
those  who  were  fighting.    Scodand  was  also  fight- 
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iaag  hct.  rdEifpotL  Thb  drew  priest  and  people 
together;  and  the  priest  naturaUy  took  advantage 
of  the  situatioiL  They  not  only  determined  upon 
the  poEcy  to  be  pursued  by  the  people,  but  they 
went  into  erery  detail  of  life.  And  in  this  world 
diere  has  never  been  established  a  more  odious 
tyranny  or  a  more  odious  form  of  government  than 
diat  of  the  Scotch  Kirk. 

A  few  men  had  made  themsdves  £unous — David 
Hume^  Adam  Smith,  Doctor  Hugh  Blair,  he  of  the 
grave,  Beattieand  Ramsay,  Rdd  and  Robertson — 
but  the  great  body  of  the  peopfe  were  orthodox  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  Nodiing  seemed  to 
please  them  like  attending  church,  like  hearing 
sermons.  Before  Communion  Sabbath  they  fire- 
quendy  meton  Friday,  having  two  or  three  sermons 
on  that  day,  three  or  four  on  Saturday,  more  if 
possible  on  Sunday,  and  wound  up  with  a  kind 
of  gospel  spree  on  Monday.  They  loved  it  1 
think  it  was  Heinrich  Heine  who  said,  "  It  is  not 
true,  it  is  not  true  that  the  damned  in  hell  are  com- 
pelled to  hear  all  the  sermons  preached  on  earth." 
He  says  this  is  not  true.  This  shows  that  there  b 
some  mercy  even  in  helL  They  were  infinitely 
interested  in  these  questions. 

And  yet,  the  people  were  social,  fond  of  games. 
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of  outdoor  sports,  full  of  song  and  story,  ahd  no 
folks  ever  passed  the  cup  with  a  happier  smile.  * 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  they  were  saved 
from  the  gloom  of  Calvinism  by  the  use  of  intoxica* 
ting  liquors.  It  may  be  that  John  Barleycorn 
redeemed  the  Scotch  and  saved  them  from  the 
divine  dyspepsia  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  So,  too, 
it  may  be  that  the  Puritan  was  saved  by  rum  and  the 
Hollander  by  schnapps.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  gloom 
of  the  creed,  in  spite  of  the  climate  of  mists  and 
fogs^  and  the  maniac  winters,  the  songs  of  Scotland 
are  the  sweetest  and  the  tenderest  in  all  the  world. 

Robert  Burns  was  a  peasant — a  ploughman — a 
poet  Why  is  it  that  millions  and  millions  of  men 
and  women  love  this  man  ?  He  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  all  the  tendrils  of  his  heart  struck  deep  in  Scot- 
land's soiL  He  voiced  the  ideals  of  the  best  and 
greatest  of  his  race  and  blood  I  And  yet  he  is  as 
dear  to  the  citizens  of  this  great  Republic  as  to 
Scotia's  sons  and  daughters. 

All  great  poetry  has  a  national  flavor.  It  tastes 
of  the  soil  No  matter  how  great  it  is,  how  wide, 
how  universal,  the  flavor  of  locality  is  never  lost 
Burns  made  common  life  beautiful.  He  idealized 
the  sun-burnt  girls  who  worked  in  the  fields.  He 
put  honest  labor  above  titled  idleness.    He  made  a 
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cottage  far  more  poetic  than  a  palace.  He  painted, 
the  simple  joys  and  ecstasies  and  raptures  of  sin- 
cere love.  He  put  native  sense  above  the  polish  of 
schools. 

We  love  him  because  he  was  independent,  sturdy, 
self-poised,  social,  generous,  susceptible,  thrilled  by 
a  look,  by  a  touch,  full  of  pity,  carrying  the  sorrows 
of  others  in  his  heart,  even  those  of  animals ;  hating 
to  see  anybody  suffer  and  lamenting  the  death  of 
everything — even  of  trees  and  flowers.  We  love 
him  because  he  was  a  natural  democrat;  and  hated 
tyranny  in  every  fornu 

We  love  him  because  he  was  always  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  feeling  the  throb  of  progress. 

Burns  read  but  little^  had  but  few  books ;  had  but 
a  little  of  what  is  called  education ;  had  only  an 
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nature.  There  is  no  thought  of  toil  The  water 
comes  whbpering  to  the  pebbles  without  effort 
There  b  no  machinery,  no  pipes,  no  pumps,  no 
engines,  no  water-works,  nothing  that  suggests  ex- 
pense or  trouble.  So  a  natiural  poet  is,  when  com- 
pared with  the  educated,  with  the  polished,  with  the 
industrious. 

^Bums  seems  to  have  done  everything  without 
eflbrt.     Hb  poems  wrote  themselves.     He  was 
overflomng  with  sympathies,  with  suggestions,  with 
Kleas,  in  every  possible  direction.    There  is  no 
tnidnight  oiL   There  is  nothing  of  the  student  No 
%i:^;gestion  of  their  having  been  re- written  or  re-cast 
*Hiere  is  in  his  heaut  a  poetic  April  and  May,  and  all 
^Iie  poetic  seeds  burst  into  sudden  life.     In  a 
HTioment  the  seed  is  a  plant  and  the  plant  is  in  blos- 
som, and  the  fruit  is  given  to  the  world. 

He  looks  at  everything  from  a  natural  point  of 
^ew ;  and  he  writes  of  the  men  and  women  with 
^hom  he  was  acqusunted.  He  cares  nothing  for 
mythology,  nothing  for  the  legends  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  He  draws  but  litde  from  history. 
Everything  that  he  uses  is  within  his  reach,  and  he 
knows  it  from  centre  to  circumference.  All  his 
figures  and  comparisons  are  perfecdy  natural  He 
does  not  endeavor  to  make  angeb  of  fine  ladies 


He  takes  tbe  servtttt  girls  witii  wIumq  lie  k 
qitahrtttlfc  tlie  dairy  maids  that  lie  knowi*    He  pots 
wings  iqpoA  tbem  ud  makei  die  Wf  iag^  en- 

And  yet  this  man,  so  natural  keeping  his  check 
•O  dose  to  the  breast  of  nature,  strangely  enough 
^imia^lS^VQp^mai€kmM^  and 
Thamaoo  and  Lyttelbaii  and  BeMie  woe  great 

Hit  frit  poen  was  addreiiM^  to  Ncffie  K%atiBGic« 

daughter  of  the  Uadeamith.  He  was  in  lave  with 
Enison  Begbie,  ofiered  her  hb  heart  and  was  lefused. 

She  was  a  servant,  working  in  a  family  and  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ccssnock,  Jean  Armour,  his  wife, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  tailori  and  Highlai|d  Mary — a 
servant — a  millc-maid. 
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When  youthful  Love,  warm-blushing  strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue^ 

Th'  adorM  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  8ong« 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild,  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Faifby's  meteor  ray. 

By  Passion  driven;   

But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

Ah,  this  light  from  heaven :  how  it  has  purified 
the  heart  of  man  1 

Was  there  ever  a  sweeter  song  than  "Bonnie 
Doon?- 

Thoult  break  my  heart  thou  bonniebird 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate. 
For  sae  I  sat  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

or, 

O,  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June; 
O,  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

It  would  consume  days  to  give  the  intense  and 
tender  lines — lines  wet  with  the  heart's  blood,  lines 
that  throb  and  sigh  and  weep,  lines  that  glow  like 
flames,  lines  that  seem  to  dasp  and  kiss. 
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But  the  most  perfect  love-poem  that  I  know — pure 
as  the  tear  of  gratitude — is  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven 

Thoa  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray. 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

lly  Mary  from  my  aool  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shadel 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breiist? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forglst? 

Can  I  forget  the  haUow'd  grove 
Where,  by  the  winding  Ayr,  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past — 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace; 

Ah  I  little  thought  we  *twas  our  last  I 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

0*erhung  With  wild  woods,  thick*ning  green; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin'd  am'rous  round  the  raptur'd  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day.  ^ 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 
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Above  all  the  daughters  of  luxury  and  wealtn* 
above  all  of  Scotland's  queens  rises  this  pure  and 
gejide  girl  made  deathless  by  the  love  of  Robert 

^""^  Poet  of  Home. 

He  was  the  poet  of  the  home— of  father,  mother, 
child— of  the  purest  wedded  love. 

In  the  "  Cotter  s  Saturday  Night,"  one  of  the 
noblest  and  sweetest  poems  in  the  literature  of  the 
world,  is  a  description  of  the  poor  cotter  going  from 
his  labor  to  his  home  : 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  agM  tree; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  txmnilie. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile. 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toiL  ' 

And  in  the  same  poem,  after  having  described  the 
courtship.  Burns  bursts  into  this  perfect  flower : 

O  happy  love!  where  love  like  thb  is  found? 

O  heart-felt  raptures  I  bliss  beyond  compare  I 
I've  pacfcd  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare: 

If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair,. 
In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning  gale. 
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Is  there  in  the  worid  a  more  beautiful — a  more 
iDudui^  picture  dian  die  old  couple  atdng  by  the 
ingleside  with  daq>ed  hands,  and  the  pure,  patient, 
loving  old  wife  saying  to  the  white-haired  man  who 
won  her  heart  when  the  world  was  young : 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Yonr  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Yonr  bonnie  fafow  was  brent; 
Bat  now  yonr  brow  is  held,  John,  , . 

Yonr  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 
Bat  blessings  on  yoar  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  ja 

John  Anderson  my  jo^  John, 
We  damb  the  hill  thegither ; 
,      .      And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 
J  We've  bad  wi*  ane  anither ; 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
<  *  But  band  in  band  weHl  go,  ^ 

And  sleep  tbegitber  at  the  foot, 
.  John  Anderson  my  ja 

i  Bums  taught  that  the  love  of  wife  and  children 
wa^  the  highest — that  to  toil  for  them  was  the 
noblest 

The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel  placed  love,' 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  the  illicit  rove. 

Though  naetbing  should  divulge  It 
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I  waine  the  quantum  of  the  sin. 
The  hazzard  o'  concealing ; 

But  och  I  it  hardens  all  within. 
And  petrifies  the  feeling. 


To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos,  and  sublime. 

Of  human  life. 

Friendship. 
He  was  the  poet  of  friendship : 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  auld  lang  syne  ? 

Wherever  those  who  speak  the  English  language 
assemble — wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  meet 
with  clasp  and  smile — these  words  are  g^ven  to 
the  air. 

Scotch  Drink. 

The  poet  of  good  Scotch  drink,  of  merry  meet- 
ings, of  the  cup  that  cheers,  author  of  the  best 
drinking  song  in  the  world : 

O,  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 

And  Rob  and  Allen  cam  to  pree; 
Three  blyther  hearts,  that  lee-lang  nicht. 

Ye  wadna  find  in  Christendie. 
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Cifomini. 

We  are  na  fcm,  we're  no  that  foo. 

But  Just  a  dtappie  in  onr  ee; . 
The  oock  may  cnw,  the  day  may  daw,  ^ 

And  aye  weil  taste  the  barl^  biee. 

Here  ate  we  met,  three  merry  bc^ya; 

Three  merry  b(qr%  I  trow,  are  we ; 
And  monie  a  night  we^ve  merry  been. 

And  monie  mae  we  hope  to  hel 
We  are  na  fbn,  ftc 

• 

It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  hora. 

That's  blinkin  in  the  Uft  sae  hie; 
She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  ns  haaw^ 

Bnt  by  my  sooth  sheil  wait  a  weel 
We  are  na  fon,  ftc 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 

A  cuckold,  coward  lonn  is  hel 
Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shaU  Ul\ 

He  is  the  King  amang  us  three  I 
We  are  na  fon,  &c. 

Poets  Born,  Not  Made. 

He  did  not  think  the  poet  could  be  made — that 
colleges  could  furnish  feeling,  capacity^  geniiis.  He 
gave  his  opinion  of  these  manufactured  minstrels : 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes, 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes  1 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak; 
An*  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek  I 
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Gie  me  ane  spark  o'  Nature^s  fire» 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire; 
Then  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  ah'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  Muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart. 

Burns,  The  Artist. 
He  was  an  artist — a  painter  of  pictures. 
TWs  of  the  brook :  _ 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays. 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't;  • 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays; 

Whyles  in  a  wid  it  dimpl't; 
Whyles  glitter's  to  the  nightly  ray% 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes^ 

Bdow  the  spreading  hazel^ 

Unseen  that  night 

Or  this  from  Tain  O'Shanter  : 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed. 
Or,  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river^ 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever; 
Or,  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  the  place; 
Or,  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form. 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

This: 

As  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ; 

So,  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  lovc^ 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 
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Tlic  stui  hml  closM  tht  winter  day. 

To  k^iil  yards  gree% 

White  fpitUtit  wm  Uk  sbw  beuaf 


Wbeo  ttntwhites  chaot  amang  tbe  bii4% 
%Bd  jtnkm'  hara^  in  umous  whtdi^ 

IVidli  Umf  dn  Inci  Ike  cushm  ctoom         -  _ 

Wf  wulia'  cryl 

* 

Bf*ti  winter  bleak  has  diantts  lo  ait  * 
When,  winds  rave  thro'  the  natod  tiaa; 
Or  fmti  W  una  «f  Odiilti«e 

Anhoaiygray; 
Or  UlaflliC«iKa  irild-furiotis  flee, 
DarVntng  the  day  I 
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In  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Moore  is  this  passage : 
It  takes  a  few  dashes  into  the  world  to  give  the 
young  great  man  that  proper,  decent,  unnotidng, 
clisr^^ard  for  the  poor,  insignificant,  stupid,  devils — 
die  mechanics  and  peasantry  around  him — ^who  were 
bom  in  the  same  village." 

He  knew  the  infinitely  cruel  spirit  of  caste — a 
sjMrit  that  despises  the  useful — the  children  of  toil — 
diose  who  bear  the  burdens  of  the  world. 

If  rm  design'd  you  lordling's  slave. 

By  nature's  law  design*d. 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn?  ' 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

Against  the  political  injustice  of  his  time — against 
the  artificial  distinctions  among  men  by  which  the 
lowest  were  regarded  as  the  highest — he  protested 
in  the  great  poem,  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'* 
every  line  of  which  came  like  lava  from  his  heart 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

Thkit  hangs  his  head,  and  a*  that? 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  thati 
For  a'  that,  and  a*  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a*  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp; 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that 
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Whiift  thoT  OB  Inady  fire  we  Abc^ 

Gie  fools  Mr  saka^  nd  koms  Uidr  wiac; 

A  m  MB  far  a*  «hflL 

For  a'  «hift.  mmd  a*  «hift. 

TiKir  tnl  slum,  aad  a*  tint; 
Tke  koMSI  mmm^  te*  c^cr  sae  poor, 

b  ki^  ^  wa  far  a*  «haL 

Te  see  7W  ca'd  a  fard. 

Wka  stnotta^  and  sbns,  and  a*  tkal ; 
Too  auoieos  vocsoip  ac  bis  won, 

He*»  but  a  cxnf  far  a'  tkal; 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a*  tkat^ 
The  Attn  o'  independent  aund» 

He  knks  and  langhs  at  a*  tkat 

A  prince  can  nak*  a  belted  knigkt^ 

A  marquis^  duke,  and  a*  that; 
Bat  an  honest  man's  abooo  his  might. 

Gold  faith  he  manna  fa*  thati 
For  a'  that,  and  a*  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a*  that. 
The  pith  o*  sense  and  pride  o*  worth 

Are  higher  nmks  than  a'  thaL 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a*  that; 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree  and  a*  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that; 

It's  comin*  yet  for  a*  that 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o*er. 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that 
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No  grander  declaration  of  independence  was  ever 
uttered.  It  stirs  the  blood  like  a  declaration  of  war. 
It  is  the  apotheosis  of  honesty*  independence,  sense 
and  worth.  And  it  is  a  prophecy  of  that  better  day 
when  men  will  be  brothers  the  world  over. 

His  Theology. 

Burns  was  superior  in  heart  and  brain  to  the  theo- 
logians of  his  time.  He  knew  that  the  creed  of  Calvin 
was  infinitely  cruel  and  absurd,  and  he  attacked 
it  with  every  weapon  that  his  brain  could  forge. 

He  was  not  awed  by  the  clergy,  and  he  cared 
nothing  for  what  was  called  ''authority."  He  in- 
sisted on  thinking  for  himself.  Sometimes  he 
(altered,  and  now  and  then,  fearing  that  some  firiend 
might  take  offense,  he  would  say  or  write  a  word  in 
bivor  of  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  he  praised  the 
Scriptures  in  words  of  scorn. 

He  laughed  at  the  dogma  of  eternal  pain — ^at  hell 
as  described  by  the  preacher : 

A  vast,  unbottom'd,  boaodless  pit, 

Fiird  fou  o'  lowiu'  brunstane, 
Wha's  ragin'  flame  an*  scorchin'  heat 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stanel 
The  half  asleep  start  up  wi'  fear. 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roaring 
When  presently  it  does  appear 

Twas  but  some  neebor  snbrin*. 
Asleep  that  day. 
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Doctor  Mac,  Doctor  Mac, 
Ye  should  stretch  on  a  rack. 

To  strike  evil-doers  wi*  terror; 
To  join  faith  and  sense 
Upon  any  pretence. 

Was  heretic,  damnable  error, 
Doctor  Mac, 

Was  heretic,  damnable  error.** 

But  the  greatest,  the  sharpest,  the  deadliest,  the 
keenest,  the  wittiest  thing  ever  said  or  written 
against  Calvinism  is  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  : — 

0  Thou,  wha  in  the  Heavens  dost  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  thysel'. 

Sends  ane  to  heaven  and  ten  to  hell, 

A'  for  thy  glory. 
And  no  for  onie  guid  or  ill 

They've  done  afore  thee  i 

1  bless  and  praise  thy  matchless  might. 
When  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  night. 
That  I  am  here  afore  thy  sight  . 

For  gifts  an'  grace, 
A  bnmin'  an'  a  shinin'  light. 

To  a'  this  place. 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation. 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation  ? 
I,  wha  deserve  sic  just  damnation. 

For  broken  laws. 
Five  thousand  years  'fore  my  creation. 

Thro'  Adam's  cause? 
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When  f rme  my  mither's  womb  I  fdl. 
Thou  might  hae  plunged  me  into  hell. 
To  gnash  my  gnma»  to  weep  and  wail, 

.  In  burnin'  lake« 
Where  damnM  devils  roar  and  yell. 
Chained  to  a  stake. 

Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample. 

To  show  Thy  grace  is  great  and  ample; 

I'm  here  a  pillar  in  Thy  temple^ 

Strong  as  a  rock ; 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  an  example. 

To  a'  Thy  flock. 

In  this  poem  you  will  find  the  creed  stated  just  as 
it  is — with  fairness  and  accuracy — and  at  the  same 
time  stated  so  perfectly  that  its  absurdity  fills  the 
mind  with  inextinguishable  laughter. 

In  this  poem  Burns  nailed  Calvinism  to  the  cross 
— put  it  on  the  rack,  subjected  it  to  every  instru- 
ment of  torture — flayed  it  alive — burned  it  at  the 
stake,  and  scattered  its  ashes  to  the  winds. 

In  1787  Burns  wrote  this  curious  letter  to  Miss 
Chalmers : 

"  I  have  taken  tooth  and  nail  to  the  Bible,  and 
have  got  through  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  half 
way  in  joshua. 

It  is  really  a  glorious  book.'* 

This  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  • 
Voltaire. 
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Think  of  Bums*  with  his  loving,  tender  heiart»  half 
way  in  Joshua*  standing  in  blood  to  his  knees,  sur- 
rounded by  the  mangled  bodies  of  old  men,  women 
and  babes,  the  swords  of  the  victors  dripping  with 
innocent  blood,  shouting — •*  This  is  really  a  glorious 
sight- 

A  letter  written  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1788, 
contains  the  clearest,  broadest  and  most  philosophical 
statement  of  the  religion  of  Bums  to  be  found  in 
lus  works: 

*  An  honest  man  has  nothing  to  fear.  If  we  lie 
down  in  the  grave^  the  whole  man  a  piece  of  broken 
machinery,  to  moulder  with  the  clods  of  the  vjJley — . 
be  it  so ;  at  least  there  is  an  end  of  pain  and.  care, 
woes  and  wants.  If  that  part  of  us  called  Mind  does 
survive  the  apparent  destruction  of  the  man,  away 
with  old- wife  prejudices  and  tales  I 

Every  age  and  every  nation  has  a  different  set 
of  stories ;  and,  as  the  many  are  always  weak,  of 
consequence  they  have  often,  perhaps  always,  been 
deceived. 

"  A  man  conscious  of  having  acted  an  honest  part 
among  his  fellow  creatures,  even  granting  that  he 
may  have  been  the  sport  at  times  of  passions  and 
instincts,  he  goes  to  a  great  Unknown  Being,  who 
could  have  had  no  other  end  in  giving  him  existence 


but  to  make  him  happy ;  who  gave  him  those  pas- 
rioaa  and  itwrinm  and  vcD  knowa  didr  foceei 
These,  my  worthy  frieiid.  are  my  ideals 
••It  becomes  a  maa  of  sense  to  think  tor  lumadC 
particnhriy  in  a  case  where  all  men  are  eqaaDy 
interested,  and  where,  indeed,  afl  men  are  equally 
in  the  dark." 

^Rdigious  nonsense  is  the  most  nonsensical 
nonsense*** 

Why  has  a  rel^ous  tnm  of  mind  always  atend* 
ency  to  narrow  and  harden  the  heart?"  . 

••An  my  fears  and  cares  are  for  this  workL" 

We  have  grown  tired  of  gods  and  goddesses  in 
art  Milton's  heavenly  militia  exdtes  our  lav^tw; 
Ught^houses  have  driven  sirens  firom  the  dangerous 
coasts.  We  have  found,  that  we  do  not  depend  on 
the  imagination  for  wonders — there  are  millions  of 
miracles  under  our  feet 

Nothing  can  be  more  marvelous  than  the  conunon 
and  everyday  facts  of  life.  The  phantoms  have  been 
cast  aside.  Men  and  women  are  enough  for  men 
and  women.  In  their  lives  is  all  the  tragedy  and  all 
the  comedy  that  they  can  comprehend. 

The  painter  no  longer  crowds  his  canvas  with  the 
winged  and  impossible — he  paints  life  as  he  sees  it, 
people  as  he  knows  them,  and  in  whom  he  is  inter- 
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estecL  The  Angelas/'  the  perfection  of  path(»,  is 
nothing  but  two  peasants  bending  their  heads  in 
thankfulness  as  they  hear  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
distant  bell — two  peasants^  who  have  nothing  to  be 
thankful  for — nothing  but  weariness  and  want»  noth- 
ing but  the  crusts  that  they  soften  with  their  tears — 
nothing.  And  yet  as  you  look  at  that  picture  you 
fed  that  they  have  something  besides  to  be  thankful 
for — that  they  have  life,  love,  and  hope — and  so  thej 
distant  bell  makes  music  in  their  simple  hearts.  ' 

Let  me  give  you  the  difference  between  Culture  and 
Nature — between  educated,  talent  and  real  genius. 

A  little  while  ago  one  of  the  great  poets  died. 
Lord  Alfred  Tennyson.  I  was  reading  some  ~of  his 
volumes  and  during  the  same  period  was  reading  a 
little  from  Robert  Bums.  And  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  poets  struck  me  forcibly. 

Tennyson  was  a  piece  of  rare  china  decorated  by 
the  highest  art. 

Bums  was  made  of  honest,  human  clay,  moulded 
by  sympathy  and  love. 

Tennyson  dwelt  in  his  fancy,  for  the  most  part, 
with  kings  and  queens,  with  lords  and  ladies,  with 
knights  and  nobles. 

Bums  lingered  by  the  fireside  of  the  poor  and 
humble,  in  the  thatched  cottage  of  the  peasant,  with 
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the  imprisoned  and  despised.  He  loved  men  and 
women  in  spite  of  their  titles,  and  without  regard  to 
the  outward  Through  robes  and  rags  he  saw  and 
loved  the  man. 

Tennyson  was  touched  by  place  and  power,  the 
uisignia  given  by  chance  or  birth.  As  he  grew  old 
he  grew  narrower,  lost  interest  in  the  race,  and  gave 
his  heart  to  the  dass  to  which  he  had  been  lowered 
as  a  reward  for  melodious  flattery. 

Bums  broadened  and  ripened  with  the  flight  of  his 
few  years.  His  sympathies  widened  and  increased 
to  the  last 

Tenny^prhhad  the  art  born  of  intellectual  taste,  of 
the  sense  of  mental  proportion,  knowing  the  color  of 
adjectives  and  the  gradations  of  emphasis.  His 
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Tennyson  celebrated  the  birth  of  royal  babes,  the 
death  of  the  titled  useless ;  gave  wings  to  degraded 
dust,  wearing  the  laurels  given  by  those  who  lived 
upon  the  toil  of  men  whom  they  despised.  Burns 
poured  poems  from  his  heart  filled  with  tears  and 
sobs  for  the  suffering  poor;  poems  that  helped  to 
break  the  chains  of  millions ;  poems  that  the  enfran- 
chised .  love  to  repeat ;  poems  that  liberty^  loves 
to  hear. 

Tennyson  was  the  poet  of  the  past,  of  the  twilightt 
of  the  sunset,  of  decorous  regret,  of  the  vanished 
glories  of  barbarous  times,  of  the  age  of  chivalry  in 
which  great  nobles  clad  in  steel  smote  to  death  with 
battle  axe  and  sword  the  unarmed  peasants  of  the 
'field 

Burns  was  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  glad  that  the 
night  was  fading  from  the  east  He  kept  his  face 
towards  the  sunrise,  caring  nothing  for  the  midnight 
of  the  past,  but  loved  with  all  the  depth  and  sincerity 
of  his  nature  the  few  great  souls — the  lustrous  stars 
— that  darkness  cannot  quench. 

Tennyson  was  surrounded  with  what  gold  can 
give,  touched  with  the  selfishness  of  wealth.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  had  what  are  called  the 
advantages  of  his  time,  and  in  maturer  years  was 
somewhat  swayed  by  the  spirit  of  caste,  by  the 


ilmcwiil*  of  dK  amaem  Fkraees.  and  at  W 
becaMsML 

Bpras  hflKi  bat  Side  knowfadp  cC  tlie  woridL' 
Vflm  lie  Iqkv  WW  tsusii^hl  Ihm  by  bs  syuipiriiiWa* 
Being  a  gaim%  be  aheorfaed  die  good  and  noble  cf 
wbicb  be  beaid  or  dnsunedL  and  dms  be  happily  out*- 
grew  die  twaBgr  dunp  vidi  vbicb  be  cane  fai 
contact*  and  jounieyed  lowaids  die  gfeaK"*4be  widci* 
nofld»  nntil  he  readied  die  endL 

Tennyson  was  what  is  called  rrligioiw.  He  be- 
fiered  in  die  dEriofty  of  decor  unit  not  filEng  on  bis 
bee  before  die  Eternal  Kii^*  but  bowii^  giatcftiByf 
as  all  lords  shooU*  while  vtterii^  dianks  for  finrors 
pardy  ondesenreda  and  danks  more  -fervid  stiH  far- 
those  to  come* 

Bums  had  Uie  deepest  and  the  tenderest  feding^. 
in  his  heart.  The  winding  stream,  die  flowering 
shrub,  the  shady  vale — these  were  trysdng  places, 
where  the  real  God  met  those  he  loved,  and  where- 
his  spirit  prompted  thoughts  and  words  of  thankful*  - 
ness  and  praise,  took  from  their  hearts  the  dross  of> 
selfishness  and  hate,  leaving  the  gold  of  love. 

In  the  religion  of  Bums,  form  was  nothing,  creed  was 
nothing,  feeling  was  everything.  He  had  the  religious- 
climate  of  the  soul,  the  April  that  receives  the  seed** 
the  June  of  blossom,  and  the  month  of  harvest  j 


Bums  was  a  real  pod  of  aaOBPc  Hepni  &s& 
and  woods  in  his  Em.  Tboe  were  jmim  yfli  s  Ske 
oaks,  afid  there  were  fhoogfeftwlniisand  sqggcsfioas 
as  shy  as  vk)lelsbeaealhlhewidKred  leaves.  Tine 
were  the  wannth  of  hone,  die  aocsl  vinnes  booi  wf 
equal  stale*  that  loiwhed  the  heail  amd  aofacned 
tspcfi  that  make  breaches  ia  the  cnid  waiBs  of  ]Hide; 
diat  make  the  ridi  and  poor  cjbqpVMidr  and  fed  Ske 
comrades,  warm  aodtiwe. 

The  house  in  idiidi  los  ^pwit  Svofl  was  not  laiqBie. 
It  endosed  oidy  spare  enough  for  inminrM  iieed^ 
faujlt  near  the  barren  land  of  want;  bi^  tlaiM^gh  the 
open  door  the  son&ht  streaared.  and  from  its  win- 
dows all  the  stars  were  seen,  wkie  in  tbe  garden 
grew  the  common  flowers — the  flowecs  dot  al  die 
ages  through  have  been  the  iiwwrngers  of  booesr 
love ;  and  in  the  fields  were  heard  the  rnsiExig  cqbx 
and  reaper  s  songs.  tdCi^  of  weB-reqinred  tool :  and 
there  were  trees  whose  brandies  rose  ai>d  iell  and 
swayed  while  birds  filled  all  the  air  with  musir  bors 
of  joy.  He  read  with  tear-filled  eyes  the  human  page, 
and  found  within  his  breast  Ac  Instory  of  beans. 

Tennyson's  imagination  fived  in  a  palace  anq^k. 
wondrous  fair,  with  dome  and  spire  and  gaDeries. 
where  eyes  of  proud  old  pedigree  grew  dim  widi 
gazing  at  the  portraits  of  the  worthless  dead ;  and 
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there  were  parks  and  labyrinths  of  walks  and  ways 
and  artificial  lakes  where  sailed  the  double  swans; " 
and  there  were  flowers  from  far-ofl*  lands  with  strange 
perfume,  and  men  and  women  of  the  grander  sort* 
telling  of  better  days  and  nobler  deeds  than  men  in 
these  poor  times  of  commerce,  trade  and  toil  have 
hearts  to  do ;  and,  yet,  from  this  fair  dwelling — ^too 
vast,  too  finely  wrought,  to  be  a  home — ^he  uttered 
wondrous  words,  painting  jMCtures  that  will  never 
fiide,  and  told,  with  every  aid  of  art,  old  tales  of  love 
and  war,  sometimes  beguiling  men  of  tears,  enchant- 
ing all  with  melody  of  speech,  and  sometimes  rousing 
blood  and  planting  seeds  of  high  resolve  and  noble 
deeds;  and  sometimes  thoughts  were  woven  like 
tapestries  in  patterns  beautiful,  involved  and  strange, 
where  dreams  and  fancies  interlaced  like  tendrils  of 
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Tennyson  is  always  perfectly  self-possessecL  He 
has  poetic  sympathy,  but  not  the  fire  and  flame.  No 
one  thinks  of  him  as  having  been  excited,  as  being 
borne  avray  by  passion's  storm.  His  pulse  never 
rises.  In  artistic  calm,  he  turns,  polishes,  perfects, 
embroiders  and  beautifies.  In  him  there  is  nothing 
of  the  storm  and  chaos,  nothing  of  the  creative 
genius,  no  sea  wrought  to  fury,  filling  the  heavens^ 
with  its  shattered  cry. 

Bums  dwelt  with  simple  things — with  those  that 
touch  the  heart ;  that  tell  of  joy ;  that  spring  from 
labor  done ;  that  lift  the  burdens  of  despair  from 
£unting  souls :  that  soften  hearts  until  the  pearls  of 
pity  fall  from  eyes  unused  to  weep. '  *  > 

To  illustrate  his  thought,  he  used  the  things  he  knew- 
— the  things  familiar  to  the  world — not  caring  for  the 
vanished  things — the  legends  told  by  artful  tongues  to 
ardess  ears — but  clinging  to  the  common  things  of 
life  and  love  and  death,  adorning  them  with  coundess 
gems ;  and,  over  all,  he  placed  the  bow  of  hope. 

With  him  the  man  was  greater  than  the  king,  the 
woman  than  the  queen.  The  greatest  were  the 
noblest  and  the  noblest  were  those  who  loved  their  ^ 
fellowmen  the  best,  the  ones  who  filled  their  lives 
with  generous  deeds.  Men  admire  Tennyson.  Men 
love  Robert  Bums. 
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He  was  a  believer  in  God,  and  had  confidence 
that  this  God  was  utdng  at  the  loom  weaving  with 
warp  and  woof  of  cause  and  eflect,  of  fear  and  fancy* 
pain  and  hope,  of  dream  and  shadows  of  despair  and 
deatht  mingled  with  the  light  of  love,  the  tapestries 
in  which  at  last  all  souls  will  see  that  all  was  perfect 
from  the  first  He  believed  or  hoped  that  the  spirit 
of  infinite  goodness,  soft  as  the  autumn  air,  filled  all 
of  heaven*s  dome  with  love. 

Such  a  religion  is  easy  to  underrtand  when  it  in* 
dudes  all  races  through  all  times.  It  is  consistent^ 
if  not  with  the  highest  thought,  with  the  deepest  and 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart. 

From  Cradus  to  Coppih. 

There  b  no  time  to  follow  the  steps  of  Bums  fircun 
old  Alloway,  by  the  Bonnie  Doon  in  the  day-built 
hut,  where  the  January  wind  blew  hansel  in  on 
Robin — to  Mt  Oliphant,  with  its  cold  and  stingy 
soil,  the  hard  factor,  whose  letters  made  the  children 
weep — working  in  the  fields,  or  tired  with  '•The 
thresher's  weary  flinging  tree,"  where  he  was  thrilled, 
for  the  first  time  with  love's  sweet  pain  that  set  his 
heart  to  music. 

To  Lochlea,  still  giving  wings  to  thought — still 
working  in  the  unproductive  fields,  Lochlea  where 
his  father  died,  and  reached  the  rest  that  life  denied. 
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To  Mossgiel,  where  Burns  reached  the  top  and 
summit  of  his  art  and  wrote  like  one  enrapt,  inspired; 
Here  he  met  and  loved  and  gave  to  immortality  his 
Highland  Mary. 

To  Edinburgh  and  fame,  and  back  to  Mauchline 
to  Jean  Armour  and  honor,  the  noblest  deed  of  all 
his  life. 

To  Ellisland,  by  the  winding  Nith.   

To  Dumfries,  a  poor  exdseman,  wearing  out 
his  heart  in  the  disgusting  details  of  degrading 
drudgery — suspected  of  treason  because  he  prefer- 
red Washington  to  Pitt — ^because  he  sympathized 
with  the  French  Revolution — ^because  he  was  glad 
that  the  American  colonies  had  become  a  free 
nadon. 

At  a  banquet  once,  being  asked  to  drink  the 
health  of  Pitt,  Bums  said  :  "  I  will  give  you  a  better 
toast — George  Washington."  A  little  while  after, 
when  they  wanted  him  to  drink  to  the  success  of  the 
English  arms.  Burns  said :  "  No ;  I  will  drink  this ; 
May  their  success  equal  the  justice  of  their  cause." 
He  sent  three  or  four  little  cannon  to  the  French 
convention,  because  he  sympathized  with  the  French 
revolution,  and  because  of  these  little  things,  his  love 
of  liberty,  of  freedom  and  justice,  at  Dumfries  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  traitor,  and,  as  a  result  of  thesQ 
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trivial  tilings,  as  a  result  of  that  susjMdon,  Burns  was 
obliged  to  join  the  Dumfries  volunteers. 

How  (Mtiful  that  the  author  of  Scots  wha  hae 
with  Wallace  Ued,"*  should  be  thought  an  enemy  of 
Scotland. 

PoorBumsl  Old  and^broken  before  hb  time — 
surrounded  by  the  walking  lumps  of  Dumfries'  day! 

To  appease  the  anger  of  his  fellow  citizens — to 
convince  them  that  he  was  a  patriot,  he  actually 
joined  the  Dumfries  volunteers, — bought  his  uniform 
on  credit — amount  about  seven  pounds — was  unable 
to  pay — was  threatened  with  arrest  and  a  jail  by 
Matthew  Penn. 

These  threats  embittered  his  last  hours. 

A  little  while  before  his  death,  he  ssid :  "  Do  not 
let  lh:il  n^v^.:\^■:lr^1      unci— til ^?  Di.imfr"<'=^  vnli!ntf'f»rs — 
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should  explode.  They  go  on  talking  after  the  stidc 
has  £dlen. 

Burns  wrote  short  poems,  and  why  ?  All  great 
poems  are  short  There  cannot  be  a  long  poem 
any  more  than  there  can  be  a  long  joke.  I  believe 
the  best  example  of  an  ending  perfectly  accom* 
plbhed  you  will  find  in  his  Vision.** 

There  comes  into  his  house*  into  that  auld  day 
biggin,"  his  muse,  the  spirit  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  tells  him  what  he  can  do,  and  what  he  can't  do 
as  a  poet  He  has  a  long  talk  with  her  and  now 
the  thing  is  how  to  get  her  out  of  the  house.  You  may 
think  that  it  is  an  easy  thing.  It  is  easy  to  get 
yourself  into  difficulty,  but  not  to  get  out 

I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
Burns  got  that  angel  out  of  the  house. 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  ending  of  the 

Vision'* — the  leave-taking  of  the  Muse  : 

And  wear  thou  this,  she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head. 
Whose  polished  leaves  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And  like  a  passing  thought  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

How  that  man  rose  above  all  his  fellows  in  death  1 
Do  you  know,  there  is  something  wonderful  in 


4M  i*«  1  fiDodbr 

anidkalparealgcflaiDe  flKML.  Tkis  nsHi  bdfeved  m 
the  dipiiiy  of  laboTp  io  the  ndbilky  of  die  uscSbL 
TUi  man  beEeved  in  hamafi  lore*  in  making",  a 
fccaren  beret  in  jiK%ing  men  by  tbetr  deeds  mstead 
of  creeds  and  titles.  This  man  believed  in  the 
liberty  of  the  souU  of  thoi^t  and^>eedu  Th&  man 
believed  in  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual-;  he 
sympathized  with  the  suflfering  and  oppressed.  .  Thb 
man  had  the  genius  to  chaise  suflfering  and  toil  into 
songt  to  enrich  poverty,  to  make  a  peasant  feel  like 
a  prince  of  the  bIood»  to  fill  tlie  Tives  of  the  lowly 
with  love  and  light  .  This  man  had  the.  genius  *•  to 
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make  robes  of  glory  out  of  squalid  rags.  This  man 
had  the  genius  to  make  Qeopatras,  and  Sapphos 
and  Helens  out  of  the  freckled  girls  of  the  villages 
and  fields — ^and  he  had  the  genius  to  make  Auld 
Ayr.  and  Bonnie  Doon,  and  Sweet  Afton  and  the 
Winding  Nith  murmur  the  name  of  Robert  Bums 
forever. 

This  man  left  a  legacy  of  glory  to  Scotland  and 
the  whole  world;  he  enriched  our  language*  and 
with  a  generous  hand  scattered  the  gems  of  thought 
This  man  was  the  companion  of  poverty,  and  wept 
the  tears  of  grief,  and  yet  he  has  caused  millions  to 
shed  the  happy  tears  of  joy. 

His  heart  blossomed  in  a  thousand  songs — songs 
for  all  times  and  all  seasons — suited  to  every  experi* 
ence  of  the  heart — songs  for  the  dawn  of  love — for 
the  glance  and  clasp  and  kiss  of  courtship— for 
"  favors,  secret,  sweet  and  precious" — for  the  glow 
and  flame,  the  ecstasy  and  rapture  of  wedded  life — 
songs  of  parting  and  despair — songs  of  hope  and  sim- 
ple joy — songs  for  the  vanished  days — songs  for  birth 
and  burial — songs  for  wild  war  s  deadly  blast,  and 
songs  for  gentle  peace — songs  for  the  dying  and  the 
dead — songs  for  labor  and  content — songs  for  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  sickle  and  the  plow — songs  for 
sunshine  and  for  storm,  for  laughter  and  for  tears — 
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songs  that  wfll  be  sung  as  long  as  langiu^  lives  and 
passion  sways  the  heart  of  nuuu 

And  when  I  was  at  his  birth-place,  at  that  Etde 
day  house  where  he  was  bom,  standing  in  that- 
sacred  place,  I  wrote  these  fines : 

Thoogh  SooClsnd  boasts  a  tbcxusnd  nsmc%  . 

Of  patriot,  king  and  peer. 
The  noUest,  grandest  of  them  an. 

Was  loved  and  cradled  beiei 
Here  lived  tbe  gentle  pessant-prinoe^  * 

The  loving  cottfifr-kin|b  ^^^"'"'^^ 
Compared  with  whom  the  greatest  lord 

Is  but  a  titled  thfaig. 

*Tis  but  a  cot  roofed  in  with  straw, 

A  hovel  made  of  day ; 
One  door  shuts  out  the  snow  and  storm. 

One  window  greets  the  day ; 
And  yet  I  stand  within  this  room. 

And  hold  all  thrones  in  scgm ; 
For  here  beneath  this  lowly  thatdi. 

Love's  sweetest  bard  was  bom. 

Within  this  hallowed  hut  I  fed 

Like  one  who  clasps  a  shrine,  - 
When  the  glad  lips  at  last  have  touched 

The  something  deemed  divine. 
And  here  the  world  through  all  the  years, 

As  long  as  day  returns, 
The  tribute  of  its  love  and  tears, 

Will  pay  to  Robert  Bums. 
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r\ti  ^  1 2th  of -Februaiy,  1809,  two  babes  were 
born~oae  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky*  amid 
the  hardships  and  poverty  of  pioneers ;  one  in  Eng- 
land, surrounded  by  wealth  and  culture.  One  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Nature,  the  other  at 
Gunbridge. 

One  associated  his  name  with  the  enfranchisement 
of  labor»  with  the  emancipation  of  millions,  with  .the 
salvation  of  the  Republic  He  is  known  to  us  as 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  other  broke  the  chains  of  superstition  and 
filled  the  world  with  intellectual  light,  and  he  is. 
known  as  Charles  Darwin. 

Nothing  is  grander  than  to  break  chains  from  the 
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bodies  of  men  —  nothing  nobler  than  to  destroy  the 
phantoms  of  the  soul. 

Because  of  these  two  men  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  iDustrious. 

A  few  men  and  women  make  a  nation  glorious  — 
Shakespeare  made  England  immortal,  Vqltaire  civil- 
ized and  humanized  France,  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
Humboldt  lifted  Germany  into  the  light.  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Galileo  and  Bruno  crowned  with  fadeless 
laurel  the  Italian  brow,  and  now  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  the  Great  Republic  is  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Every  generation  has  its  heroes,  its  iconoclasts,  its 
pioneers,  its  ideals.  The  people  always  have  been 
and  still  are  divided,  at  least  into  classes — the  many, 
who  with  their  backs  to  the  sunrise  worship  the 
past,  and  the  few,  who  keep  their  faces  towards  the 
dawn — the  many,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  world 
as  it  is ;  the  few,  who  Iclbor  and  suffer  for  the  future, 
for  those  to  be,  and  who  seek  to  rescue  the  op- 
pressed, to  destroy  the  cruel  distinctions  of  caste, 
and  to  civilize  mankind. 

Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  liberator  of  one 
age  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  next.  His  repu- 
tation becomes  so  great  —  he  is  so  revered  and  wor- 
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shipped — that  his  foUowerSi  in  his  name,  attack  the 
hero  who  endeavors  to  take  another  step  in  advance. 

The  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  forgetting  the  jus- 
tice for  which  they  fought,  put  chains  upon  the  \imhs 
of  others,  and  in  their  names  the  lovers  of  liberty 
were  denounced  as  ingrates  and  traitors. 

During  the  Revolution  our  fathers  to  justify  their 
rebellion  dug  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  human  rights 
and  planted  their  standard  there.  They  declared 
that  all  men  were  entided  to  liberty  and  that  govern- 
ment derived  its  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  But  when  victory  came,  the  great  prin- 
ciples were  forgotten  and  chains  were  put  upon  the 
limbs  of  men.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties 
were  controlled  by  greed  and  selfishness.  Both 
were  the  defenders  and  protectors  of  slavery.  For 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  these  parties  had 
control  of  the  Republic.  The  principal  object  of 
both  parties  was  the  'protection  of  the  infamous  in- 
stitution. Both  were  eager  to  secure  the  Southern 
vote  and  both  sacrificed  principle  and  honor  upon 
the  altar  of  success. 

At  last  the  Whig  party  died  and  the  Republican 
was  born.  This  party  was  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery.    The  Democratic  party  of  the 
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South  wished  to  make  the  "divine  institution" 
national — while  the  Democrats  of  the  North  wanted 
the  question  decided  by  each  territory  for  itself. 

Each  of  these  parties  had  conservatives  and  ex- 
tremists. The  extremists  of  the  Democratic  party 
were  in  the  rear  and  wished  to  go  back;  the  ex- 
tremists of  the  Republican  party  were  in  the  .  front, 
and  wbhed  to  go  forward.  The  extreme  Democrat 
was  willing  to  destroy  the  Union  for  the  sake  of 
slavery,  and  the  extreme  Republican  was  willing  to 
destroy  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  liberty. 

Neither  party  could  succeed  without  the  votes  of 
its  extremists.  - 

This  was  the  condition  in  i858-6a 

When  Lincoln  was  a  child  his  parents  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  A  few  trees  were  felled 
—  a  log  hut  open  to  the  south,  no  floor,  no  window, 
was  built — a  little  land  plowed  and  here  the  Lincolns 
lived.  Here  the  patient,  thoughtful,  silent,  loving 
mother  died-:- died  in  the  wide  forest  as  a  leaf  dies, 
leaving  nothing  to  her  son  but  the  memory  of  her 
love. 

In  a  few  years  the  family  moved  to  Illinois.  Lin- 
coln then  almost  grown,  clad  in  skins,  with  no  woven 
stitch  upon  his  body — walking  and  driving  the 
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calde.  Another  (arm  was  opened — a  few  acres 
subdued  and  enough  raised  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  Lincoln  quit  the  brm — went  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  a  hand  on  a  flat-boat — 
afterwards  clerked  in  a  country  store — then  in  part- 
nership with  another  bought  the  store — felled. 
Nothing  left  but  a  few  debts — learned  the  art  of 
surveying — made  about  half  a  living  and  paid  some- 
thing on  the  debts — read  law — admitted  to  the  bar 
— tried  a  few  small  cases — nominated  for  the  1^^ 
lature  and  made  a  speech. 

This  speech  was  in  (avor  of  a  tariff,  not  only  for 
revenue,  but  to  encourage  American  manufacturers 
and  to  protect  American  workingmen.  Lincolii 
knew  then  as  well  as  we  do  now,  that  everything. 
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grow  ignorant  and  poor,  while  the  people  who  man- 
oCaicture  will  grow  intelligent  and  rich.  To  dig,  to 
diop,  to  plow,  requires  more  muscle  than  mind,  more 
strength  than  thought 

To  invent,  to  manufacture,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  forces  of  nature — this  requires  thought,  talent, 
genius.  This  develops  the  brain  and  gives,  yidngs 
to  the  imagination* 

It  is  better  for  Americans  to  purchase  from  Amer- 
icans, even  if  the  things  purchased  cost  more. 

If  we  purchase  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  England 
for  twenty  dollars,  then  we  have  the  rails  and  Eng- 
land the  money.  But  if  we  buy  a  ton  of  steel  rails 
firom  an  American  for  twenty-five  dollars,  then 
America  has  the  rails  and  the  money  both. 

Judging  from  the  present  universal  depression  and 
the  recent  elections,  Lincoln,  in  his  first  speech, 
stood  on  solid  rock  and  was  absolutely  right.  Lin- 
coln was  educated  in  the  University  of  Nature — 
educated  by  cloud  and  star — by  field  and  winding 
stream — by  billowed  plains  and  solemn  forests — by 
morning's  birth  and  death  of  day — by  storm  and 
night — by  the  ever  eager  Spring  —  by  Summer's 
wealth  of  leaf  and  vine  and  flower — the  sad  and 
transient  glories  of  the  Autumn  woods — and  Win- 
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ter,  builder  of  home  and  fireside,  and  whose  storms 
without,  create  the  social  warmth  within. 

He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  political 
questions  of  the  day — heard  them 'discussed  at 
taverns  and  country  stores,  at  voting  places  and 
courts  and  on  the  stump.  He  knew  all  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  and  no  man  of  his  time  was 
better  equipped  for  intellectual  conflict.  He  knew 
the  average  mind — the  thoughts  of  the  people,  the 
hopes  and  prejudices  of  his  fellow-men.  He  had 
the  power  of  accurate  statement  He  was  logical* 
candid  and  sincere.  In  addition,  he  had  the  "  touch 
of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.*' 

In  1 858  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  against 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  extreme  Democrats  would  not  vote  for  Doug- 
las, but  the  extreme  Republicans  did  vote  for  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln  occupied  the  middle  ground,  and  was 
the  compromise  candidate  of  his  own  party.  He 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  intellectual  territory 
of  compromise — in  a  part  of  our  country  settled  by 
Northern  and  Southern  men  —  where  Northern  and 
Southern  ideas  met,  and  the  ideas  of  the  two  sec- 
tions were  brought  together  and  compared. 

The  sympathies  of  Lincoln,  his  ties  of  kindred, 
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were  with  the  South.  His  convictions,  his  sense  of 
justice,  and  his  ideals,  were  with  the  North.  He 
knew  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  he  felt  the  un- 
speakable ecstacies  and  glories  of  freedom.  He  had 
the  kindness,  the  gentleness,  of  true  greatness,  and 
he  could  not  have  been  a  master ;  he  had  the  man- 
hood and  independence  of  true  greatness,  and  he 
oould  not  have  been  a  slave.  He  was  just,  and  was 
incapable  of  putting  a  burden  upon  others  that  he 
himself  would  not  willingly  bear. 

He  was  merciful  and  profound,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  read  the  history  of  the  world  to 
know  that  liberty  and  slavery  could  not  live  -in  the 
same  nation,  or  in  the  same  brain.  Lincoln  was  a 
statesman.  And  there  is  this  difference  between  a 
politician  and  a  statesman.  A  politician  schemes 
and  works  in  every  way  to  make  the  people  do 
something  for  him.  A  statesman  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  people.  With  him  place  and  power 
are  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  the  good  of  his 
country. 

In  this  campaign  Lincoln  demonstrated  three  things 
— first,  that  he  was  the  intellectual  superior  of  his  op- 
ponent ;  second,  that  he  was  right ;  and  third,  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  Illinois  were  on  his  side. 


rN  iltfo  the  RqnibRe  mdied  a  cflria,  Hu!  eoii« 
^  flict  betvKeii  Hbaty  and  slavery  could  no  longer 
be  delayed.  For  three-quarters  of  a  ceatwy  tiie 
forct^s  bad  been  gather ij  le  battle. 

After  the  Revolution,  |-  le  was  sacrificed  for 
Uie  sake  of  g^ln*  Thm  <  nstitution  i^tiaiActied  ibe 
Pnchratimu  libetty  as  a  principle  m»  bdd  con* 
ten^  Shvoy  took  poasesaioii  of  tlAcGowmiiiMti 
Sb^vf  nttde  lAie  kwh  corrupted  courts,  domimicdi 
ftrnM/Htm  and  demoralized  tbe  people. 

I  do  not  hold  the  South  responsible  for  slavery 
any  more  than  I  do  the  North,  The  fact  is,  that 
individuals  and  nations  act  as  they  musL  There  is. 
no  chance.  Back  of  every  event — of  every  hope, 
prejudice,  fancy  and  dream — of  every  opinion  and 
belief — of  every  vice  and  virtue  —  of  every  smile 
and  curse,  is  the  efficient  cause.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  the  child,  and  the  necessary  child,  of  all  the 
past 

Northern  politicians  wanted  office,  and  so  they 
defended  slavery  —  Northern  merchants  wanted  to 
sell  their  goods  to  the  South,  and  so  they  were  die 
enemies  of  freedom.   The  preacher  wished  to  please 
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the  people  who  paid  his  salary,  and  so  he  denounced 
the  slave  for  not  being  satisfied  with  the  position  in 
which  the  good  God  had  placed  him. 

The  respectable,  the  rich,  the  prosperous,  the 
holders  of  and  the  seekers  for  office,  held  liberty  in 
contempt  They  regarded  the  Constitution  as  for 
more  sacred  than  the  rights  of  men.  —  Candidates 
for  the  presidency  were  applauded  because  they  had 
tried  to  make  slave  States  of  free  territory,  and  the 
highest  Court  solemnly  and  ignorandy  decided  that 
colored  men  and  women  had  no  rights.  Men  who 
insisted  that  freedom  was  better  than  slavery,  and 
diat  mothers  should  not  be  robbed  of  their  ^babes, 
were  hated,  despised  and  mobbed.  Mr.  Douglas 
voiced  the  feelings  of  millions  when  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  care  whether  slavery  was  voted  up  or 
down.  Upon  this  question  the  people,  a  majority 
of  them,  were  almost  savages.  Honor,  manhood, 
conscience,  principle — all  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
gain  or  office. 

From  the  heights  of  philosophy  —  standing  above 
the  contending  hosts,  above  the  prejudices,  the 
sentimentalities  of  the  day  —  Lincoln  was  great 
enough  and  brave  enough  and  wise  enough  to  utter 
these  prophetic  words : 


^AlMWdmdttdagauttlilsdrcaimoCalaiid  I  bdieve  Oiii 
Ci  tiimrtl  "^^  I  mm\tmj  mhim  UT dm  miI  ImM 

Aml  expect  t}ie  Union  to  ht  iMnoIll!  il ;  I  do  not  ec- 

fmt  %mm  m  bU;  twi  I  do  mqfM  U  wiQ  cease  to  be 
dMde^  ll«abnMd11ieiMielliii«oraeollw  Bitlitf 
At  ipiipgii  rf Am  J  arrest  Uic  further  spread  oTi^and 
flMit  wlwfelbepyblkrotodshaStmttttl^  ii 
iidKeMtx  of  tilliimt^  extiocliocit  or  Its  advocates  viD  {miA 
k'Merwa  it  famiiica  alike  die  SWci^  oM  mm 

wdLm  fi«w.  North  as  wdl  aa  Sooth.'* 

Tlis  declaration  was  the^  standard  around  wluch 

gidiered  the  grandest  political  party  the  world  has 

ever  seen,  and  this  dedaratioa  made  Lincola  the 

lender  of  that  vast  host. 


the  Repubfic 

The  RepubUcan  party  nominated  htm  tor  die 
presidency  and  the  people  dedded  at  the  polb  that 
a  house  divided  against  itself  could  not  stand,  and 
that  slavery  had  cursed  soul  and  sofl  enoughs 

It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  elect  a  really  great 
man  to  fill  the  highest  official  position.  I  do  not  Ay 
that  the  great  presidents  have  been  chosen  by  acdr 
dent  Probably  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  they 
were  the  &vorites  of  a  happy  chance. 

The  average  man  b  afraid  of  genius.    He  feeb  as 
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an  awkward  man  feels  in  the  presence  of  a  sleight- 
of-hand  performer.  He  admires  and  suspects. 
Genius  appears  to  carry  too  much  sail  —  to  lack 
prudence*  has  too  much  courage.  The  ballast  of 
dullness  inspires  confidence. 

By  a  happy  chance  Lincoln  was  nominated  and 
elected  in  spite  of  his  fitness — and  the  patient* 
gende.  just  and  loving  man  was  called  upon  to  bear 
as  great  a  burden  as  man  has  ever  borne. 

III. 


'HEN  came  another  crisis  —  the  crisis  of  Seces- 
sion, and  Gvil  War. . 


Again  Lincoln  spoke  the  deepest  feeling  and  the 
highest  thought  of  the  Nation.  In  his  first  message 
he  said : 

"The  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy/' 
He  also  showed  conclusively  that  the^  North  and 
South,  in  spite  of  secession,  must  remain  face  to 
face  —  that  physically  they  could  not  separate  —  that 
they  must  have  more  or  less  commerce,  and  that 
this  commerce  must*^  be  carried  on,  either  between 
the  two  sections  as  friends,  or  as  aliens : 

This  situation  and  its  consequences  he  pointed 
out  to  absolute  perfection  in  these  words : 
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"  Gui  aliens  make  treaties  ea^er  than  fiiends  can  make  laws? 
Gui  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  afiens  than 
laws  among  friends  ?  '* 

After  having  stated  fully  and  fairly  the  philosophy  ' 
of  the  conflict,  after  having  said  enough  to  satisfy 
any  calm  and  thoughtful  mii^d,  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  hearts  of  America.  Probably  there  are  few 
finer  passages  in  literature  than  the  close  of  Lin- 
coln's inaugural  address : 

• 

"  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory  stretching  from  every  batdefield  and  patriotic  grave  to 
every  loving  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  swell  the  chorus  of  the*  Union  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature."  . 

These  noble,  these  touching,  these  pathetic  words, 
were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  rebellion,  in  the 
midst  of  spies  and  conspirators  —  surrounded  by  but 
few  friends,  most  of  whom  were  unknown,  and  some 
of  whom  were  wavering  in  their  fidelity  —  at  a  time 
when  secession  was  arrogant  and  organized,  when 
patriotism  was  silent,  and  when,  to  quote  the  ex* 
pressive  words  of  Lincoln  himself,  •*  Sinners  were 
callinjg  the  righteous  to  repentance." 

When  Lincoln  became  President,  he  was  held  ia 
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contempt  by  the  South  —  underrated  by  the  North 
and  East — not  appreciated  even  by  his  cabinet — 
and  yet  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  wisest,  but  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  mankind.  Knowing  that  he  had 
the  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories — know- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  the  secessionists  were  in  the 
wrong,  he  also  knew  that  they  had  sympathizers  not 
only  in  the  North  but  in  other  lands. 

Consequently  he  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  South  should  fire  the  first  shot, 
should  do  some  act  that  would  solidify  the  North 
and  gain  for  us  the  justification  of  the  civilized  world. 

He  proposed  to  give  food  to  the  soldiers  at  Sum- 
ter. He  asked  the  advice  of  all  his  cabinet  on  this^ 
question,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Montgomery 
Blair,  answered  in  the  negative,  giving  their  reasons 
in  writing.  In  spite  of  this,  Lincoln  took  his  own 
course  —  endeavored  to  send  the  supplies,  and  while 
thus  engaged,  doing  his  simple  duty,  the  South 
conunenced  actual,  hostilities  and  fired  on  the  fort 
The  course  pursued  by  Lincoln  was  absolutely  right, 
and  the  act  of  the  South  to  a  great  extent  solidified 
the  North,  and  gained  for  the  Republic  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  people  in  other  lands. .  ^ 
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At  that  dme  Lincoln  appreciated  the  scope  and 
consequences  of  the  impending  conflict  Above  all 
other  thoughts  in  his  mind  was  this : . 

••This  conflict  will  settle  the  question,  at  least  fidr 
'•'centuries  to  come,  whether  man  is  capable  of 
••  governing  himself,  and  consequendy  is  of  greater 
••  importance  to  the  free  than  to  the  enslaved** 

He  knew  what  depended  on  the  issue  and  he  said  : 
.  ••  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last, 
••  best  hope  of  earth.** 

IV. 

nPHEN  came  a  crisis  in  the  North.  It  became 
^  clearer  and  clearer  to  Lincoln's  mind,  day  by 
day,  that  the  rebellion  was  slavery,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  border  States  on  the  side  of 
the  Union.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  a  scheme 
of  emancipation  and  colonization  —  a  scheme  by 
which  the  owners  of  slaves  should  be  paid  the  full 
value  of  what  they  called  their  "  property." 

He  knew  that  if  the  border  States  agreed  to  grad- 
ual emancipation,  and  received  compensation  for 
their  slaves,  they  would  be  forever  lost  to  the  Con- 
federacy, whether  secession  succeeded  or  not  It 
was  objected  at  the  time,  by  some,  that  the  scheme 
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was  (ar  too  expensive ;  but  Lincoln,  wiser  than  his 
advisers  —  far  wiser  than  his  enemies  —  demon- 
strated that  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  his 
course  was  best 

He  proposed  that  $400  be  paid  for  slaves,  includ- 
ing men,  women  and  children.  This  was  a  large 
price,  and  yet  he  showed  how  much  cheaper  it  was 
to  purchase  than  to  carry  on  the  war. 

At  that  time,  at  the  price  mentioned,  there  were 
about  I75o,ooo  worth  of  slaves  in  Delaware.  The 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  at  least  two  millions 
of  dollars  a  day,  and  for  one-third  of  one  day  s  ex- 
penses, all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  could  be  purchased. 
He  also  showed  that  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  could  be  bought, 
at  the  same  price,  for  less  than  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  for  eighty-seven  days. 

This  was  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been 
proposed,  and  yet  such  was  the  madness  of  the 
South,  such  the  indignation  of  the  North,  that  the 
advice  was  unheeded. 

Again,  in  July,  1862,  he  urged  on  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  border  States  a  scheme  of  gradual  com- 
pensated emancipation ;  but  the  Representatives 
were  too  deaf  to  hear,  too  blind  to  see. 
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Lincoln  always  hated  slavery*  and  yet  he  felt  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  his  position.  In  his  first 
message  he  assured  the  South  that  the  laws»  includ- 
ing the  most  odious  of  all  —  the  law  for  the  return 
of  fugitive  slaves  —  would  be  enforced.  The  South 
would  not  hear.  Afterwards  he  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  slaves  of  the  border  States,  but  the  propo- 
sition was  hardly  discussed  —  hardly  heard.  Events 
came  thick  and  fast ;  theories  gave  way  to  facts,  and 
everything  was  left  to  force. 

The  extreme  Democrat  of  the  North  was  fearful 
that  slavery  might  be  destroyed,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion might  be  broken,  and  that  Lincoln,  after  all, 
could  not  be  trusted ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  radi- 
cal Republican  feared  that  Lincoln  loved  the  Union 
more  than  he  did  liberty. 

The  fact  is,  that  he  tried  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  great  office,  knowing  from  the  first  that 
slavery  must  perish.  The  course  pursued  by  Lin- 
coln was  so  gentle,  so  kind  and  persistent,  so  wise 
and  logical,  that  millions  of  Northern  Democrats 
sprang  to  the  defence,  not  only  of  the  Union,  but  of 
his  administration.  Lincoln  refused  to  be  led  or 
hurried  by  Fremont  or  Hunter,  by  Greeley  or  Sum- 
ner. From  first  to  last  he  was  the  real  leader,  and 
he  kept  step  with  events. 
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|N  the  2  2d  of  July,  1862,  Lincoln  sent  word  to 


the  members  of  his  cabinet  that  he  wished  to 
see  them.  It  so  happened  that  Secretary  Chase  was 
the  first  to  arrive.  He  found  Lincoln  reading  a 
book.  Looking  up  from  the  page,  the  President 
said :  "  Chase,  did  you  ever  read  this  book  ?'*  "What 
book  is  it?"  asked  Chase.  "Artemus  Ward,"  re- 
plied Lincoln.  "  Let  me  read  you  this  chapter, 
entitled '  Wax  Wurx  in  Albany^  *'  And  so  he  began 
reading  while  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  one 
by  one  came  in.  At  last  Stanton  told  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  he  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  if  any  business  was 
to  be  done  he  would  like  to  do  it  at  once.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Lincoln  laid  down  the  open  book  —  opened 
a  drawer,  took  out  a  paper  and  said  :  "  Gendemen,  I 
have  called  you  together  to  notify  you  what  I  have 
determined  to  do  —  I  want  no  advice.  Nothing  can 
change  my  mind.'* 

He  then  read  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  — 
Chase  thought  there  ought  to  be  something  about 
God  at  the  dose,  to  which  Lincoln  replied  :  Put  it 
in,  it  won't  hurt_  it"    It  was  also  agreed  that  the 


^Mng  tdi0  ProckunticMi  to.tfie  wocldL 

Ill€  BiCCOIiy  was  %3f9€tf  UHt  HlCniOCCT  wCm  IMJi 

Mr.  Chaw  was  dw  lulto  go,  and  as  be  weot 
throaghtlw  door  looked  bock  and  nw  that  Mr.  Lia- 
cob  had  taken  ly  tile  book  and  was  agMncngroaaed 
l.the  fVk,  WnrxtSMm^ 

TUs  was  oa  the  ssd  of  Juty,  i86a«  On  die  aad 
of  Aiigustof  die  same  year — after  Unodn  wrote 
Us  odebrated  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  in  wliidi  lie 
stated  diat  his  object  was  to  save  die  Union ;  thai  A# 
wMsmmitwithdamryif  k0  imdd;  diatifitwas 
necessary  to  destroy  slavery  in  order  to  save  die 
Union,  he  would ;  in  odier  words,  he  would  do  what 
was  necessary  to  save  die  Union. 

Thb  letter  disheartened,  to  a  great  degree,  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  the  friends  of  freedom.  They 
felt  that  Mn  Lincoln  had  not  attained  the  moral 
height  upon  which  they  supposed  he  stood.  And 
yet,  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  Emancipadoii 
Proclamation  was  in  his  hands,  and  had  been  for 
thirty  days,  waiting  only  an  opportunity  to  give  it  to 
the  world. 

Some  two  weeks  after  the  letter  to  Greeley,  Lin- 
coln was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  clergymen. 
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and  was  by  them  informed  that  it  was  God's  will  that 
he  should  issue  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 
He  replied  to  them,  in  substance,  that  the  day  of 
miracles  had  passed.  He  also  mildly  and  kindly 
suggested  that  if  it  were  God's  will  this  Proclamation 
should  be  issued,  certainly  God  would  have  made 
known  that  will  to  him  —  to  d^e  person  whose  duty 
h  was  to  issue  it 

On  the  2  2d  day  of  September,  1862,  the  most 
glorious  date  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the- 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  issued. 

Lincoln  had  reachedthe  generalization  of  all  ail- 
ment upon  the  question  of  slavery  and  freedom  —  a 
generalization  that  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  excelled : 

"  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  .freedom  to  the 
Iree." 

This  is  absolutely  true.  Liberty  can  be  retained, 
can  be  enjoyed,  only  by  giving  it  to  others.  The 
spendthrift  saves,  the  miser  is  prodigal.  In  the  realm 
of  Freedom,  waste  is  husbandry.  He  who  puts 
diains  upon  the  body  of  another  shackles  his  own 
souL  The  moment  the  Proclamation  was  issued, 
the  cause  of  the  Republic  became  sacred.  From 
diat  moment  the  North  fought  for  the  human  race. 
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From  that  moment  die  Nordi  stood  under  the  blue 
and  stars,  the  tkaig  of  Nature — sublime  and  firec 

In  i83i,  Lincnln  went  down  die  Misasdppi  on  a 
flat4ioaL  He  received  the  extrava^^ant  salary  of 
ten  dollars  a  mondu  When  he  readied  New  Or* 
leans,  he  and  some  of  fab  companions  went  about 
the  city. 

Among  other  places,  diey  visited  a  slave  market, 
where  men  and  women  were  beii^  sold  at  aucdon* 
A  yoaog  colored  giri  was  on  die  block.  Lincoln 
heard  die  brutal  words  of  dieaocdoneer — the  savage 
remarks  of  bidders.  The  scene  filled  his  soul  with 
tm^nation  and  horror. 

Turning  to  his  companions,  he  said, Boys,  if  I 
ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  slavery,  by  God  111  hit  it 
hard!'' 

The  helpless  girl,  unconsciously,  had  planted  in  a 
great  heart  the  seeds  of  the  Proclamation. 

Thirty-one  years  afterwards  the  chance  came,  the 
oath  was  kept,  and  to  four  millions  of  slaves,  of  men, 
women  and  children,  was  restored  liberty,  the  jewel 
of  the  souL 

In  the  history,  in  the  fiction  of  the  world,  there  is 
nothing  more  intensely  dramatic  than  this. 

Lincoln  held  within  his  brain  the  grandest  truths. 
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and  he  held  them  as  unconsciously,  as  easilyt  as 
naturallytasa  waveless  pool  holds  within  its  stainlesdf 
breast  a  thousand  stars. 

In  these  two  years  we  had  traveled  from  the  Of^-^ 
dinance  of  Secession  to  the  Proclamation  of  Emdtf- 
opation* 

VI. 

\KT^  were  surrounded  by  enemies.  Many  of  the 
^  ^  so-called  great  in  Europe  and  England  were 
agmnst  us.  They  hated  the  Republic,  despised  our 
institutions,  and  sought  in  many  ways  to  aid  the 
South. 

Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 
made  a  nation,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  the  restor- 
ation of  the  American  Union  by  force  attainable. 

From  the  Vatican  came  words  of  encouragement 
for  the  South. 

It  was  declared  that  the  North  was  fighting  for 
empire  and  the  South  for  independence. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  :  "  The  people  of 
the  South  are  the  natural  allies  of  England.  The 
North  keeps  an  opposition  shop  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  irade  as  ourselves*'* 

Not  a  very  elevated  sentiment  —  but  English. 
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Some  of  their  statesmen  declared  that  the  subju- 
gation of  the  South  by  the  North  would  be  a  calamity 
to  the  world. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  another  enemy,  ^nd  he  en- 
deavored to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  to  the 
end  that  the  great  North  might  be  destroyed.  But 
the  patience,  the  uncommon  common  sense,  the 
statesmanship  of  Lincoln  —  in  spite  of  foreign  hate 
and  Northern  division  —  triumphed  over  all  And 
now  we  forgive  all  foes.  Victory  makes  forgiveness 
easy, 

Lincoln  was,  by  nature,  a  diplomat  He  knew 
the  art  of  sailing  against  the  wind.  He  had  as 
much  shrewdness  as  is  consistent  with  honesty. 
He  understood,  not  only  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  nations.  In  all  his  correspondence 
with  other  governments  he  neither  wrote  nor 
sanctioned  a  line  which  afterwards  was  used  to 
tie  his  hands.  In  the  use  of  perfect  English  he 
easily  rose  above  all  his  advisers  and  all  his 
fellows. 

No  one  claims  that  Lincoln  did  all.  He  could 
have  done  nothing  without  the  generals  in  the  field ; 
and  the  generals  could  have  done  nothing  without 
their  armies.    The  praise  is  due  to  all  —  to  the 
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private  as  much  as  to  the  officer ;  to  the  lowest  who 
did  his  duty»  as  much  as  to  the  highest. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  brave  private  as  much 
as  to  the  leader  of  the  host 

But  Lincoln  stood  at  the  centre  and  with  infinite 
patience,  with  consummate  skill,  with  the  genius  of 
£^oodness,  directed,  cheered,  consoled  and  conquered. 

VII. 

OLA  VERY  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  slavery 
^  was  the  perpetual  stumbling-block.  As  the  war 
went  on,  question  after  question  arose  —  questions 
that  could  not  be  answered  by  theories.  Should  we 
hand  back  the  slave  to  his  master,  when  the  master 
was  using  his  slave  to  destroy  the  Union  ?  If  the 
South  was  right,  slaves  were  property,  and  by  the 
laws  of  war  anything  that  might  be  used  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy  might  be  confiscated  by  us. 
Events  did  not  wait  for  discussion.  General  Buder 
denominated  the  negro  as  "  a  contraband."  Con- 
gress provided  that  the  property  of  the  rebels  might 
be  confiscated. 

The  extreme  Democrats  of  the  North  regarded 
the  slave  as  more  sacred  than  life.    It  was  no  harm 
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to  km  the  master — to  burn  his  house*  to  ravage  his 
fields  —  but  you  must  not  free  his  slave. 

If  in  war,  a  nation  has  the  right  to  take  the  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens — of  its  friends — certainly  it  has 
the  right  to  take  the  property  of  those  it  has  the 
right  to  kill 

Lincoln  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  war 
is  governed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  conflict  constitutions  are  silent  All 
that  he  could  do  he  did  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  He  offered  to  execute  every  law — in- 
cluding the  most  infamous  of  all  —  to  buy  the 
slaves  in  the  border  States  < — to  establish  grad- 
ual, compensated  emancipation;  but  the  South 
would  not  hear.  Then  he  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  rebels  —  treated  the  slaves  as  contraband 
of  war,  used  them  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
armed  them  and  clothed  them  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Republic  —  was  in  favor  of  making 
them  citizens  and  allowing  them  to  stand  on 
an  equality  with  their  white  brethren  under  the 
flag  of  the  Nation.  During  these  years  Lincohi 
moved  with  events,  and  every  step  he  took  has 
been  justified  by  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind. 
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VIII. 

f  INCOLN  not  only  watched  the  war,  but  kept  his 
^  hand  on  the  political  pulse.  In  1863  a  tide  set 
in  against  the  administration.  A  Republican  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Lin- 
coln wrote  a  letter  to  be  read  at  this  convention. 
It  was  in  his  happiest  vein.  It  was  a  perfect  defense 
of  his  administration,  including  the  Proclamation'  of 
Emancipation.    Among  other  things  he  said : 

But  the  prodamation.  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  it  b  not 
valid.  If  it  is  not  vafid  it  needs  no  retraction,  but  if  it  is  valid 
it  cannot  be  retracted,  any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought 
to  life.*' 

To  the  Northern  Democrats  who  said  they  would 
not  fight  for  negroes,  Lincoln  replied : 

**Some  of  them  seem  willing  to  fight  for  you — but  no 
matter.'* 

Of  n^^ro  soldiers : 

'*  But  negroes,  hke  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why 
should  they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them? 
If  they  stake  thdr  lives  for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the 
strongest  motive — even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the 
promise,  beinf^  made,  must  be  kept**  .  / 
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Tbefe  0  one  fiae  b  this  letter  that  will 

nmortiBljf  2 

lids  fine  h  wm0xy  of  Shakespearei 
Another: 

*'AmoQg  free  mea  tbef  e  can  be  00  sucoesfiful  appeal  from  die 


He  draws  a  comparison  between  the  white  men 
igalnst  us  and  the  black  men  for  us : 

''And  thea  there  will  be  some  black  men  who  am  remember 
Ikii  via  dent  tmgue  and  clendied  teedi  and  itody  eye  and 
«iA])OiMd  bayonet  they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this  great 
comtunmatioD ;  wbSit  I  fear  there  wiU  be  some  white  1 
aUe  to  fiiiget  liiat  with  mdlgoaat  heart  and  deoeitftil 
ituiva  in  MiMfcr  It*" 


Uttder  die  InSueDoe  of  ^  letter.^  tove  of 
tiy»  oflie  Union,*  and  Am  aIl,^||n4^iiS^^ 
totikpeoinM^jQl^iiecf^  K  \!^  ^ 

llNfe  vRH       ggeiliMt  nionil  ejothatioa  ever 

KIKpwIk 

The  spirit  of  liberty  took  possesaion  of  the  peofde. 
The  masses  became  sublime. 

To  fight  for  yourself  is  natural  —  to  fight  for  others 
is  grand  —  to  fight  for  your  country  is  noble— to 
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fight  for  the  human  race  —  for  the  liberty  of  hand 
and  bnun  —  is  nobler  still. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  defenders  of  slavery  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  their  own  defeat  They  dug  the 
pit  in  which  they  fell.  Clay  and  Webster  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  had  by  their  eloquence  made  the 
Union  almost  sacred.  The  Union  was  the  very  tree 
of  life,  the  source  and  stream  and  sea  of  liberty  and 
law. 

For  the  sake  of  slavery  millions  stood  by  the 
Union,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  millions  knelt  at  the 
altar  of  the  Union ;  and  this  love  of  the  Union 
is  what,  at  last,  overwhelmed  the  Confederate 
hosts. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  our  Constitution,  our  laws,  our  Courts, 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press  defended  and  upheld 
the  institution  of  slavery  —  that  it  was  a  crime  to 
feed  the  hungry  —  to  give  water  to  the  lips  of 
thirst  —  shelter  to  a  woman  flying  from  the  whip 
and  chain  I 

The  old  flag  still  flies  —  the  stars  are  there  —  the 
stains  have  gone. 
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IX. 

f  INCOLN  always  saw  the  end.  He*Mras  unmoved 
"  by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the  times.  He 
advanced  too  rapidly  for  the  conservative  politicians, 
too  slowly  for  the  radical  enthusiasts.  He  occupied 
the  line  of  safety,  and  held  by  his  personality  —  by 
the  force  of  his  great  character,  by  his  charming 
candor  —  the  masses  on  his  side. 

The  soldiers  thought  of  him  as  a  father. 

All  who  had  lost  their  sons  in  batde  felt  that  they 
had  his  sympathy  —  felt  that  his  face  was  as  sad  as 
theirs.  They  knew  that  Lincoln  was  actuated  by 
one  motive,  and  that  his  energies  were  bent  to  the* 
attainment  of  one  end  —  the  salvation  of  the  Re- 
public 

They  knew  that  he  was  kind,  sincere  and  merci- 
ful. i^They  knewjthat  in  his  veins  there  was  no  drop 
of  tyrants'  blood.  They  knew  that  he  used  his 
power  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  save  reputation 
and  life  —  that  he  had  the  brain  of  a  philosopher  — 
the  heart  of  a  mother. 

During  all  the  years  of  war,  Lincoln  stood  the 
embodiment  of  mercy,  between  discipline  and  death. 
He  pitied  the  imprisoned  and  condemned.    He  took 
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die  unfortunate  in  his  arms,  and  was  the  friend  even 
of  the  convict  [He  knew  temptation's  strength — 
the  weakness* of  the  will  —  and  how  in  fury's  sudden 
flame  the  judgment  drops  the  scales,  and  passion  — 
bCnd  and  deaf — usurps  the  throne.  ^ 

One  day  a  woman,  accompanied  by  a  Senator, 
called  on  the  President  The  woman  was  the  wife 
of  one  of  Mosby's  men.  Her  husband  had  been 
captured,  tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot  She 
came  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  her  husband.  The 
President  heard  her  story  and  then  asked  what  kind 
of  man  her  husband  was.  "  Is  he  intemperate,  does 
he  abuse  the  children  and  beat  you  ?  "  Ho,  no,'' 
said  the  wife,  "he  is  a  good  man,  a  good  husband, 
he  loves  me  and  he  loves  the  children,  and  we  can- 
not live  without  him.  The  only  trouble  is  that  he 
b  a  fool  about  politics  —  I  live  in  the  North,  bom 
there,  and  if  I  get  him  home,  he  will  do  no  more 
fighting  for  the  South."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
after  examining  the  papers,  I  will  pardon  your 
husband  and  turn  him  over  to  you  for  safe  keeping." 
The  poor  woman,  overcome  with  joy,  sobbed  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

My  dear  woman,"  said  Lincoln, "  if  I  had  known 
how  badly  it  was  going  to  make  you  feel,  I  never 


not  wiPHP  me-"  yes,  t^gggmtnA 

the  President.  '*  and  if  you  do  HOC  go  imy  al~ oooe^ I 
shall  be  crying  wilh  you" 

On  another  occasion,  a  member  of  Congress,  on 
lut  way  to  see  Lincoln,  found  in  one  of  the  ante- 
rooms  of  the  White  House  an  old  white-haired  man« 
sobbing  ^ — his  wrinkled  face  wet  with  tears.  The 
old  maotoM  him  1^  for  sevenl  dbtys  he  had  tried 
to  see  HvraideQt — that  he  wanted  a  paidon  for 
his  soI^Im  Co^gressmait  told  the  old  man  to 
coine  with  him  and  he  would  introduce  htm  to  Mn 
Lincoln*  On  being  introduced,  the  old  man  said  : 
Bfr.  Lincoln,  my  wife  sent  me  to  you.  We  had 
three  boys.  They  all  joined  your  army.  One  <^ 
em  has  been  killed  —  one's  a  fighting  now,  and  one 
of  *em»  the  youngest,  has  been  tried  for  deserting 
and  he's  going  to  be  shot  day  after  to-morrow.  He 
never  deserted.  He's  wild,  and  he  may  have  drunk 
too  much  and  wandered  off,  but  he  never  deserted. 
Taint  in  the  blood  —  he's  his  mother's  favorite,  and 
if  he's  shot,  I  know  she'll  die."  •  The  President, 
turning  to  his  secretary,  said :  "  Telegraph  General 
Butler  to  suspend  the  execution  in  the  case  of  
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[giving  the  name]  until  further  orders  from  me,  and 
ask  him  to  answer  

The  Congressman  congratulated  the  old  man  on 
hb  success  —  but  the  old  man  did  not  respond.  He 
was  not  satisfied.  "  Mr.  President/'  he  began,  "  1 
can't  take  that  news  home.  It  won't  satisfy  his 
mother.  How  do  I  know  but  what  you'll  give  further 
orders  to-morrow  ? "  "  My  good  man,"  said  Mr. 
LJncoln,  I  have  to  do  the  best  I  can.  The  generals 
are  complaining  because  I  pardon  so  many.  They 
say  that  my  mercy  destroys  discipline.  Now,  when 
you  get  home  you  tell  hb  mother  what  you  said  to 
me  about  my  giving  further  orders,  and  then  you  tell 
her  that  I  said  this :  '  If  your  son  lives  until  they  get 
further  orders  from  me,  that  when  he  does  die  peo- 
ple win  say  that  old  Methusaleh  was  a  baby  com- 
pared to  hinu' " 

The  pardoning  power  is  the  only  remnant  of  ab- 
solute sovereignty  that  a  President  has.  Through 
an  the  years,  Lincoln  wiU  be  known  as  Lincoln  the 
loving,  Lincoln  the  merciful. 
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X. 

LINCOLN  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  and 
always  saw  the  laughable  side  even  of  disaster. 
In  his  humor  there  was  logic  and  the  best  of  sense. 
No  matter  how  complicated  the  question,  or  how 
embarrassing  the  situation,  his  humor  furnished  an 
answer,  and  a  door  of  escape. 

Vallandigham  was  a  friend  of  the  South,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  sow  the  seeds  of  failure.  In.  his 
opinion  everything,  except  rebellion,  was  unconsti- 
tutional 

He  was  arrested,  convicted  by  a  court  martial,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment 

There  was  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  trial, 
and  thousands  in  the  North  denounced  the  whole 
proceeding  as  tyrannical  and  infamous.  At  the  same 
time  millions  demanded  that  Vallandigham  should 
be  punished. 

Lincoln's  humor  came  to  the  rescue.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  findings  of  the  court,  changed  the 
punishment,  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Vallandigham 
should  be  sent  to  his  friends  in  the  South. 

Those  who  regarded  the  act  as  unconstitutional 
almost  forgave  it  for  the  sake  of  its  humor. 
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Horace  Greeley  always  had  the  idea  that  he  vras 
greatly  superior  to  Lincoln,  because  he  lived  in  a 
lai^er  town,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted  that  the 
people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the  South 
desired  peace.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  lecture 
Lincoln.  Lincoln,  vnth  that  wonderful  sense  of 
humor,  united  with  shrewdness  and  profound  wisdom^ 
told  Greeley  that,  if  the  South  really  wanted  peace, 
he  (Lincoln)  desired  the  same  thing,  and  was  doing 
an  he  could  to  bring  it  about  Greeley  insisted  that 
a  conunissioner  should  be  appointed,  with  authority 
to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  of  the  Gui- 
federacy.  Thb  was  Lincoln's  opportunity.  He 
authorized  Greeley  to  act  as  such  commissioner. 
The  great  editor  felt  that  he  was  caught  For  a 
dme  he  hesitated,  but  finally  went,  and  found  that 
the  Southern  commissioners  were  willing  to  take 
into  consideration  any  offers  of  peace  that  Lincoln 
might  make,  consistent  with  the  independence  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  failure  of  Greeley  was  humiliating,  and  the 
position  in  which  he  was  left,  absurd. 

Again  the  humor  of  Lincoln  had  triumphed. 

Lincoln,  to  satisfy  a  few  fault-finders  in  the  North, 
went  to  Grant's  headquarters  and  met  some  Con<- 
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federate  commissioners.  He  urged  diat  it  was  hardly 
proper  for  him  to  negotiate  with  the  representatives 
of  rebels  in  arms  —  that  if  the  South  wanted  peace, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  stop  fighting.  One  of  the 
commissioners  cited  as  a  precedent  the  fact  that 
Charles  the  First  negotiated  with  rebels  in  arms. 
To  which  Lincoln  replied  that  Charles  the  First  lost 
his  head. 

The  conference  came  to  nothing*  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
expected. 

The  commissioners,  one  of  them  being  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  who,  when  in  good  healdi,  weighed 
about  ninety  pounds,  dined  with  the  President  and 
Gen.  Grant  After  dinner,  as  they  were  leaving, 
Stephens  put  on  an  English  ulster,  the  tails  of  which 
reached  the  ground,  while  the  collar  was  somewhat 
above  the  wearer's  head. 

As  Stephens  went  out,  Lincoln  touched  Grant  and 
said  :  *'  Grant,  look  at  Stephens.  Did  you  ever  sec 
as  little  a  nubbin  with  as  much  shuck  ?  " 

Lincoln  always  tried  to  do  things  in  the  easiest 
way.  He  did  not  waste  his  strength.  He  was  not 
particular  about  moving  along  straight  lines.  He 
did  not  tunnel  the  mountains.  He  was  willing  to  go 
around,  and  reach  the  end  desired  as  a  river  reaches 
the  sea. 
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XL 


|NE  of  the  most  wonderful  things  ever  done  by 


Lincoln  was  the  promotion  of  General  Hooker. 
After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General  Burnside 
found  great  fault  with  Hooker,  and  wished  to  have 
him  removed  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lin- 
coln disapproved  of  Burnside's  order,  and  gave 
Hooker  the  command.  He  then  wrote  Hooker  this 
memorable  letter : 

"  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  -  Poto- 
mac Of  course  I  have  done  thb  upon  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know 
that  there  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skillful 
soldier  —  which,  of  course,  I  like.  I  also  believe  you  do  not 
mix  politics  with  your  profession  —  in  which  you  are  right 
You  have  confidence — which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispen- 
sable, quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  does  good  rather  than  harm  ;  but  I  think  that  during 
General  Burnside's  command  of  the  army  you  have  taken 
counsel  of  your  ambition  to  thwart  him  as  much  as  you  could  — 
in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to  a  most 
meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer.  I  have  heard,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recendy  saying  that  both 
the  army  and  the  Government  needed  a  dictator.  Of  course  it 
was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  g^ven  you  com- 
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mand.  Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up 
dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  b  military  successes,  and  I 
will  risk  the  dictatorship.  The  Government  will  support  you 
to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  ndther  more  nor  less  than 
it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  I  much  fear  that 
the  spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of 
cridd^ng  their  commander  and  withholding  confidence  in  hiniy 
will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you,  so  &r  as  I  can,  to 
put  it  down.  Neither  you,  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive,  can 
get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it. 
And  now  beware  of  rashness.  Beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and  g^ve  us  victories.** 

This  letter  has,  in  my  judgment,  no  paralleL  The 
mistaken  magnanimity  is  almost  equal  to  the 
prophecy : 

"  I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse 
into  the  army,  of  criticising  their  commanc^and  withholding 
confidence  in  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.*  ^ 

Chancellorsville  was  the  fulfillment 

XII. 

JVyiR.  LINCOLN  was  a  statesman.   The  great 
stumbling-block  —  the  great  obstruction  —  in 
Lincoln's  way,  and  in  the  way  of  thousands,  was  the 
old  doctrine  of  States  Rights. 

This  doctrine  was  first  established  to  protect 
slavery.    It  was  clung  to  to  protect  the  inter-State 
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slave  trade.  It  became  sacred  in  connection  with 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  and  it  was  finally  used  as 
the  comer-stone  of  Secession. 

This  doctrine  was  never  appealed  to  in  defense  of 
the  right — always  in  support  of  the  wrong.  For 
many  years  politicians  upon  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion endeavored  to  express  the  exact  relations  jex- 
isting  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  succeeded,  except 
Lincoln.  In  his  message  of  1861,  delivered  on  July 
the  4th,  the  definition  is  given,  and  it  is  perfect : 

"  Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the 
.  whole — to  the  General  Government   Whatever  concerns  only 
the  State  should  be  left  exdusivdy  to  the  State. 

When  that  definition  is  realized  in  practice,  this 
country  becomes  a  Nation.  Then  we  shall  know 
that  the  first  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is  not  to  his 
State,  but  to  the  Republic,  and  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  Republic  is  to  protect  the  citizen,  not  only  when 
in  other  lands,  but  at  home,  and  that  this  duty  can- 
not be  discharged  by  delegating  it  to  the  States. 

Lincoln  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
—  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Nation  —  in  the  territorial 
int^[rity  of  the  Republic 
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A GREAT  actor  can  be  known  only  when  he  htm 
_      avdiiied  die  pcuiciiMd  daiader  is  a  gnst 
■biH.  PMiblytiiegreaftHt  acton  bave  never 
Heared.  audit      be  that  the  ffreatestaoldiefshave 
6ved  the  fivea  of  perfect  peace.   Uneola  aafuined 
die  leatfiog  part  in  die  greatest  drama  ever  enacted 
upon  the  stage  of  this  continent. 

His  criticisms  of  military  movements,  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  generals  and  others  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  show  that  he  was  at  all  times  master 
of  the  tituadon — diathe  «aa  «  natuial  stcateigist, 
thaftha  appndafeed  the  diflkwhte  and  advaotagea 
ef'efef^r  Undi  aiid  diat  b"lhtt'adB  atld  iMMid**' 
fiddafwarhaatooddie  peer  of 
^  the  flag. 

Had  McQeUan  followed  his  advice,  he  would 
have  taken  Richmond.   

Had  Hooker  acted  in  accordance  with  his  sugges- 
tions, Chancellorsville  would  have  been  a  victory  for 
the  Nation. 

Lincoln's  political  prophecies  were  all  fulfilled. 
We  know  now  that  he  not  only  stood  at  the  top, 
but  that  he  occupied  the  centre,  from  first  to  last. 
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and  that  he  did  this  by  reason  of  his  intelligence, 
his  humor,  his  philosophy,  his  courage  and  his 
patriotisnu 

In  passions'  storm  he  stood,  unmoved,  patient,  just 
and  candid.  In  his  brain  there  was  no  cloud,  and  in 
hb  heart  no  hate.  He  longed  to  save  the  South  as 
well  as  North,  to  see  the  Nation  one  and  free^ 

He  lived  until  the  end  was  known. 

He  lived  until  the  Confederacy  was  dead  —  until 
Lee  surrendered,  until  Davis  fled,  until  the  doors  of 
Libby  Prison  were  opened,  until  the  Republic  was 
supreme. 

He  lived  until  Lincoln  and  Liberty  were  united 
forever. 

He  lived  to  cross  the  desert —  to  reach  the  palms 
of  victory  —  to  hear  the  murmured  music  of  the  wel- 
come waves. 

He  lived  until  all  loyal  hearts  were  his  —  until  the 
history  of  his  deeds  made  music  in  the  souls  of  men 
—  until  he  knew  that  on  Columbia's  Calendar  of 
worth  and  fame  his  name  stood  first 

He  lived  until  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to 
do  as  great  as  he  had  done. 

What  he  did  was  worth  living  for,  worth  dying  for. 

He  lived  until  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  universal 
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Joy.  beneath  the  outstretched  vdngs  of  Peace — the 
foremost  man  in  all  the  world. 

And  then  the  horror  came.    Night  fell  on  noon. 
The  Savior  of  the  Republic,  the  breaker  of  chains* 
the  liberator  of  millions,  he  who  had    assured  free- 
,         dom  to  the  free."  was  dead. 

^  Upon  his  brow  Fame  placed  the  immortal  wreath, 

.  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
.         Nation  bowed  and  wept 

I  The  memory  of  Lincoln  is  the  strongest,  tenderest 

I        tie  that  binds  all  hearts  together  now.  and  holds  all 
States  beneath  a  Nation's  flag. 

XIV. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN —  strange  mingling  of 
^  mirth  and  tears,  of  the  tragic  and  grotesque, 
of  cap  and  crown,  of  Socrates  and  Democritus,  of 
vEsop  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  all  that  is  gentle  and 
just,  humorous  and  honest,  merciful,  wise,  laughable, 
lovable  and  divine,  and  all  consecrated  to  the  use  of 
man  ;  while  through  all,  and  over  all,  were  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  obligation,  of  chivalric  loyalty  to 
truth,  and  upon  all,  the  shadow  of  the  tragic  end. 
Nearly  all  the  great  historic  characters  are  impos- 

i 
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sible  monsterst  dispropordoned  by  flattery,  or  by 
calumny  deformed  We  know  nothing  of  their 
peculiaritiest  or  nothing  but  their  peculiarities. 
About  these  oaks  there  clings  none  of  the  earth  of 
humanity. 

Washington  is  now  only  a  steel  engraving.  About 
the  real  man  who  lived  and  loved  and  hated  and 
schemed,  we  know  but  little.  The  glass  through 
which  we  look  at  him  is  of  such  high  magnifying 
power  that  the  features  are  exceedingly  indistinct 

Hundreds  of  people  are  now  engaged  in  smooth- 
ing out  the  lines  of  Lincoln's  face — fordng  all 
features  to  the  common  mould  —  so  that  he  may  be 
known,  not  as  he  really  was,  but.  according  to  their 
poor  standard,  as  he  should  have  been. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He  stands  alone  —  no 
ancestors,  no  fellows,  and  no  successors. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  new  country, 
of  social  equality,  of  personal  freedom,  of  seeing  in 
the  horizon  of  his  future  the  perpetual  star  of  hope. 
He  preserved  his  individuality  and  his  self-respect 
He  knew  and  mingled  with  men  of  every  kind ; 
and,  after  all,  men  are  the  best  books.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  the 
heart,  the  means  used  to  accomplish  ends,  the 
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^ngs  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  thought  He  was 
fitmiliar  with  nature,  with  actual  things,  with  com- 
mon £icts.  He  loved  and  appreciated  the  poem  of 
the  year,  the  drama  of  the  seasons. 

In  a  new  country  a  man  must  possess  at  least 
three  virtues  —  honesty,  courage  and  generosity. 
In  cultivated  society,  cultivation  b  often  more  im- 
portant than  soil  A  weD-executed  counterfeit 
passes  more  readily  than  a  blurred  genuine.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  observe  the  unwritten  laws  of 
society  —  to  be  honest  enough  to  keep  out  of  prison, 
and  generous  enough  to  subscribe  in  public— where 
the  subscription  can  be  defended  as  an  investment 

In  a  new  country,  character  is  essential ;  m  the 
old,  reputation  is  sufficient  In  the  new,  they  find 
what  a  man  really  is  ;  in  the  old,  he  generally  passes 
for  what  he  resembles.  People  separated  only  by 
distance  are  much  nearer  together,  than  those  divided 
by  the  walls  of  caste. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  live  in  a  great  city,  where 
poverty  degrades  and  failure  brings  despair.  The 
fields  are  lovelier  than  paved  streets,  and  the  great  * 
forests  than  walls  of  brick.    Oaks  and  elms  are  more 
poetic  than  steeples  and  chimneys. 

In  the  country  is  the  idea  of  home.    There  you 
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see  the  rising  and  setting  sun ;  you  become!  ac- 
qu2unted  with  the  Btars  and  clouds.  The  constella- 
tions are  your  friends.  You  hear  the  rain  on  the 
roof  and  Ibten  to  the  rhythmic  sighing  of  the  winds. 
You  are  thrilled  by  the  resurrection  called  Spring* 
touched  and  saddened  by  Autumn — the  grace  and 
poetry  of  deatlu  Every  field  is  a  picture,  a  land- 
scape :  every  landscape  a  poem ;  every  flower  a 
tender  thought,  and  every  forest  a  fairy-land.  In 
the  country  you  preserve  your  identity  —  your  per- 
sonality. There  you  are  ah  aggregation  of  atoms ; 
but  in  the  city  you  are  only  an  atom  of  an  aggrega- 
tion. 

In  the  country  you  keep  your  cheek  close  to  the 
breast  of  Nature.  You  are  calmed  and  ennobled  by 
the  space,  the  amplitude  and  scope  of  earth  and  sky 
— by  the  constancy  of  the  stars. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  education.  To  the 
night  of  his  death  he  was  a  pupil,  a  learner,  an 
inquirer,  a  seeker  after  knowledge.  You  have  no 
idea  how  many  men  are  spoiled  by  what  is  called 
education.  For  the  most  part,  colleges  are  places 
where  pebbles  are  polished  and  diamonds  are 
dimmed.  If  Shakespeare  had  graduated  at  Oxford, 
he  might  have  been  a  quibbling  attorney,  or  a  hypo* 
critical  parson. 
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Lincoln  was  a  great  lawyer.  There  is  nothing 
shrewder  in  this  world  than  intelligent  honesty. 
Perfect  candor  is  sword  and  shiekL 

He  understood  the  nature  of  man.  As  a  lawyer 
he  endeavored  to  get  at  the  truth,  at  the  very  heart 
of  a  case.  He  was  not  willing  even  to  deceive  him- 
self. No  matter  what  his  interest  said,  what  his 
passion  demanded,  he  was  great  enough  to  find  the 
truth  and  strong  enough  to  pronounce  judgment 
against  his  own  desires. 

Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man,  acquainted  with 
smiles  and  tears,  complex  in  brain,  single  in  heart, 
direct  as  light ;  and  his  words,  candid  as  mirrors, 
gave  the  perfect  image  of  his  thought  He  was 
never  afraid  to  ask — never  too  dignified  to  admit 
that  he  did  not  know.    No  man  had  keener  wit»  or 
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of  Lincoln  that  he  could  tell  even  unpleasant  truths 
as  charmingly  as  most  men  can  tell  the  things  we 
wish  to  hear. 

/He  was  not  solemn.  Solemnity  is  a  mask  worn 
by  ignorance  and  hypocrisy — it  is  the  preface,  pro* 
logue,  and  index  to  the  cunning  or  the  stupid. 

}few2is  natural  in  his  life  and  thought— master 
of  the  story-teller's  art,  in  illustration  apt,  in  applica*-' 
tion  perfect,  liberal  in  speech,  shocking  Pharisees 
and  prudes,  using  any  word  that  wit  could  disinfect. 

He  was  a  logician.  His  logic  shed  light  In  its 
presence  the  obscure  became  luminous,  and  the 
most  complex  and  intricate  political  and  metaphysi- 
cal knots  seemed  to  untie  themselves.  Logic  is  the 
necessary  product  of  intelligence  and  sincerity.  It 
cannot  be  learned.  It  is  the  child  of  a  clear  head 
and  a  good  heart 

Lincoln  was  candid,  and  with  candor  often  de- 
ceived  the  deceitful    He  had  intellect  without  arro- 
f  gance,  genius  without  pride,  and  religion  without 
cant — that  is  to  say,  without  bigotry  and  without 
deceit 

He  was  an  orator — clear,  sincere,  natural  He 
6id  not  pretend.  He  did  not  say  what  he  thought 
others  thought,  but  what  he  thought 


2D  rc^nner  ma  liioi  tiie  insin  3n  in  alone  pmcI 
'..rrrnirr  i  TTonumiis  Katvj.  It  ociLVMJiiiiJ .  axxd  dial 
■::e  jrzzzcn  n  Z^i'vaiti  Evcr«t: 

T*ie  iy»t*icn  n  l*ncain  ¥tI1  lever  be  ^crgctreiu 
It  v^n  i-'i  inni  'ing'isges  irr  dead  ind  Gps  are 
dust-    Tie  :rancn  zt  Hveritr  wrll  aever  be  read. 

Tie  ^icejticniscs  believe  in  rhe  virtue  of  voice, 
the  ::ubiimity  ct  rrjtnx.  the  ai^'esty  of  long  sen- 
tencf^,  and  the  genius  of  g^tiire.  •^T  <^  ^ 
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The  orator  joves  the  red,  the  simple,  the  natural. 
He  places  the  thought  above  all.  He  knows  that 
the  greatest  ideas  should  be  expressed  in  the  short- 
est words — that  the  greatest  statues  need  the  least 
drapery. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  personality — firm  but  not 
obstinate.  Obstinacy  is  egotism — firmness/  heroism. 
He  influenced  others  without  effort,  unconsciously ; 
and  they  submitted  to  him  as  men  submit  tb  nature 
— unconsciously.  He  was  severe  with  himself,  and 
for  that  reason  lenient  with  others. 

He  appeared  to  apologize  for  being  kinder  than 
his  fellows. 

He  did  merciful  things  as  stealthily  as  others  com- 
mitted crimes. 

Almost  ashamed  of  tenderness,  he  said  and  did  the 
noblest  words  and  deeds  with  that  charming  con- 
fiision,  that  awkwardness,  that  is  the  perfect  grace  of 
modesty. 

As  a  noble  man,  wishing  to  pay  a  small  debt  to  a 
poor  neighbor,  reluctandy  offers  a  hundred-dollar 
bill  and  asks  for  change,  fearing  that  he  may  be  sus- 
pected either  of  making  a  display  of  wealth  or  a  pre- 
tense of  payment,  so  Lincoln  hesitated  to  show  his 
wealth  of  goodness,  even  to  the  best  he  knew. 
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A  great  man  stooping,  not  wishing  to  make  ha 
fellows  feel  that  they  were  small  or  meaa 

By  his  candor,  by  his  kindness,  by  his  perfect 
freedom  from  restraint,  by  saying  what  he  dunight, 
id  saying  it  absoliiteSy  in  his  om  my,  he  made  k 
ooly  poaalUe,  but  popidar,to  be  naturaL  He 
enemy  of  modt  aoleniAy,  of  the  Mqiidty 
of  Ae  Qold  and  tomd. 
He  wore  no  oflfieial  robes  eithtf  oohisbodyorhia 
aoiiL  He  never  pretended  to  be  more  or  leas,  or 
odier*  or  different,  from  what  he  really  was. 

He  had  the  unconsdous  naturalness  of  Nature's 

He  built       die  rock.  Tkt  foiiiidattcHi  was 


sorrowi  through  years  of  grief  and  pain,  with  un- 
swerving purpose,  "  with  malice  towards  none,  with' 
charity  for  all/'  with  infinite  patience,  with  unclouded 
vision,  he  hoped  and  toiled.  Stone  after  stone  was 
laid,  until  at  last  the  Proclamation  found  its  place. 
On  that  the  Goddess  stands. 

He  knew  others,  because  perfectly  acquainted 
with  himself.  He  cared  nothing  for  place,  but  every- 
thing for  principle;  little  for  money,  but  every- 
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thing  for  independence*  Where  no  principle  was 
involved,  easily  swayed — willing  to  go  slowly,  if  in 
the  right  direction — sometimes  willing  to  stop ;  but 
he  would  not  go  back,  and  he  would  not  go  wrong. 

He  was  willing  to  wait  He  knew  that  the  event 
was  not  wsuting,  and  that  fate  was  not  the  fool  of 
chance.  He  knew  that  slavery  had  defenders,  but 
no  defense,  and  that  they  who  attack  the  right  must 
wound  themselves. 

He  was  neither  tyrant  nor  slave.  He  neither 
knelt  nor  scorned. 

With  him,  men  were  neither  great  nor  small  — 
they  were  right  or  wrong. 

Through  manners,  clothes,  tides,  rags  and  race  he 
saw  the  real — that  which  is.  Beyond  accident, 
policy,  compromise  and  war  he  saw  the  end. 

He  was  patient  as  Destiny,  whose  undecipherable 
hieroglyphs  were  so  deeply  graven  on  his  sad  and 
tragic  face. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character  like  the  use  of 
power.  It  is  easy  for  the  weak  to  be  gende.  Most 
people  can  bear  adversity.  But  if  you  wish  to  know 
what  a  man  really  is,  give  him  power.  This  is  the 
supreme  test  It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having 
almost  absolute  power,  he  never  abused  it,  except 
on  the  sid€  of  mercy. 
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Wealth  could  not  purchasct  power  could  not  awe» 
this  divine,  this  loving  man. 

He  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong. 
Hating  slavery,  pitying  the  master — seeking  to 
conquer,  not  persons,  but  prejudices — he  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  self-denial,  the  courage,  the  hope 
and  the  nobility  of  a  Nation. 

He  spoke  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but  to 
convince. 

He  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in  bene- 
diction 

He  longed  to  pardon. 

He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of 
a  wife  whose  husband  he  had  rescued  from  death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest 
civil  war.  He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our 
world. 
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rB  Infiddi  «f  (we      hgftt  often  been  die  m- 
reofed  niiitt  of  liie  next. 
The  Jetteoym  of  tiie  oid  are  die  aeetocs  of  the 


As  dine  swe^  on  die  old  paiee*  amy  «od  Idbe 

new  in  its  turn  becomes  old. 

There  is  in  the  intellectual  world,  as  in  the  physi- 
cal, decay  and  growth,  and  ever  by  the  grave  of  ^ 
buried  age  stand  youth  and  joy. 
*  1!be^  liiitQiy  it  iiindfadiial  progrw  li  iit 
dbeBveeoflttfidcIti 

Polideal  r^glili        tea  pmmtA^  iwfeWg: 
the  liberty  of  mind  hy  iKNttiSii       -  't 

Toauack  the  kiog^       tr^Hiaii ;  to  #ifitie  llie 
priest  was  blasphemy. 
For  many  centuries  the  sword  «$id  PTOM 
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allies.  Together  they  attacked  the  rights  of  man. 
They  defended  each  other. 

The  throne  and  altar  were  twins — ^two  vultures 
firom  the  same  egg. 

James  L  ssud :  No  bishop,  po  king/'  He  might 
have  added :  No  cross,  no  crown.  The  King  owned 
die  bodies  of  men  ;  the  priest,  the  souls.  One  lived 
on  taxes  collected  by  force,  the  other  on  alms  col* 
lected  by  fear — both  robbers,  both  beggars. 

These  robbers  and  these  beggars  controlled  two 
worids.  The  king  made  laws,  the  priest  made 
creeds.  Both  obtained  their  authority  from  God,, 
both  were  the  agents  of  the  infinite. 

With  bowed  backs  the  people  carried  the  burdens 
of  one,  and  with  wonder's  open  mouth  received  the 
dogmas  of  the  other. 

If  the  people  aspired  to  be  free,  they  were  crushed 
by  the  king,  and  every  priest  was  a  Herod,  who 
slaughtered  the  children  of  the  brain. 

The  king  ruled  by  force,  the  priest  by  fear,  and 
both  by  both. 

The  king  said  to  the  people :  •*  God  made  you 
peasants,  and  He  made  me  king ;  He  made  you  to 
labor,  and  me  to  enjoy ;  He  made  rags  and  hovels 
for  you,  robes  and  palaces  for  me.    He  made  you  to 
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obey»  and  me  to  command  Such  is  the  justice  of 
GoA- 

And  the  priest  said :  God  made  you  ignorant 
and  vne ;  He  made  me  holy  and  wise ;  you  are  the 
sheep,  I  am  the  shepherd ;  your  fleeces  belong  to 
me.  If  you  do  not  obey  me  here.  God  will  punbh 
you  now  and  torment  you  forever  in  another  workL 
Such  is  the  mercy  of  God." 

You  must  not  reason.  Reason  is  a  rebel  You 
must  not  contradict — contradicUon  is  bom  of  ego- 
tism ;  you  must  believe.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
let  him  hear.*'    Heaven  was  a  question  of  ears. 

Fortunately  for  us,  there  have  been  traitors  ana 
there  have  been  heretics,  blasphemers,  thinkers,  in- 
vestigators, lovers  of  liberty,  men  of  genius  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  better  the  condition  of  their 
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or  place  ;  he  seeks  for  truth ;  he  seeks  the  road  to 
happiness*  and  what  he  ascertains  he  gives  to  others. 

A  great  man  throws  pearls  before  swine,  and  the 
swine  are  sometimes  changed  to  men.  If  the  great 
had  always  kept  their  pearls,  vast  multitudes  would 
be  barbarians  now. 

A  great  man  is  a  torch  in  the  darkness,  a  beacon 
in  superstition's  night,  an  inspiration  and  a  prophecy. 

Gieatness  is  not  the  gift  of  majorides ;  it  cannot 
be  thrust  upon  any  man ;  men  cannot  give  it  to  an- 
other;  they  can  give  place  and  power,  but  not 
greatness. 

The  place  does  not  make  the  man,  nor  the  sceptre 
the  king.   Greatness  is  from  within. 

The  great  men  are  the  heroes  who  have  freed  the 
bodies  of  men ;  they  are  the  philosophers  and  think- 
ers who  have  given  liberty  to  the  soul ;  they  are 
the  poets  who  have  transfigured  the  common  and 
filled  the  lives  of  many  millions  with  love  and  song. 

They  are  the  artists  who  have  covered  the  bare 
walls  of  weary  life  with  the  triumphs  of  genius. 

They  are  the  heroes  who  have  slain  the  monsters 
of  ignorance  and  fear,  who  have  outgazed  the  Gorgon 
and  driven  the  cruel  gods  from  their  thrones. 

They  are  the  inventors,  the  discoverers,  the  great 


the  kings  of  the 

lliit 

At  tiie  hcail  of  tihii  hmik  wa^t^lPPtt  of  alL 
ilafids  Volt^rct  nrfiOM  memoiy  we  are  hmomg  to^ 

Vdtaire  I  a  name  dial  exdies  the  adimraticm  of 
men,  the  malignity  of  pnests.  Pronounce  that  name 
in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  made  a  declaration  of  war,  Pro- 
nouow  lhal  aamei  ami  from  the  face  of  the  priest 
die  madt  of  iiieeb»ett  win  £iBt  aad  from  tbe  oioutib 
of  Ibtgimaes  wilt  pour  a  Nia^am  of  vHupefatiofi 
and  cahmuy*  And  yet  Vottaro  was  die  greatest 
man  of  his  Ceatury,  and  did  mora  to  Ine  die  hninaii 
4^face  than  any  oiImt  of  ^  sons  of  mesu 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  November,  1694^  a  babe 
was  bom — a  babe  so  exceedingly  frail  that  the 
breath  hesitated  about  remaining,  and  the  parents 
had  him  baptized  as  soon  as  possible.  They  were 
anxious  to  save  the  soul  of  this  babe,  and  they  knew 
that  if  death  came  before  baptism  the  cluld  would  be 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  pain.  They  knew  that 
God  despised  an  unsprinkled  child  The  priest, 
who,  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  gave  the  name  of 
Francois- Marie  Arouet,  to  this  babe  and  saved  his 
soul — little  thought  that  before  him,  wrapped  in 
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many  folds*  weakly  wailing,  scarcely  breathing,  was 
die  one  destined  to  tear  from  the  white  throat  of 
SJberty  the  cruel,  murderous  claws  of  the Triumph- 
Beast** 

When  Voltsure  came  to  this great  stage  of  fools,** 
^lis  country  had  been  christianized — not  civilized — 
Wor  about  fourteen  hundred  years.  For  a  thousand 
"^ears  the  religion  of  peace  and  good-will  had  been 
^preme.  The  laws  had  been  given  by  christian 
kings,  and  sanctioned  by   wise  and  holy  men.** 

Under  the  benign  reign  of  universal  love,  every 
court  had  its  chamber  of  torture,  and  every  priest 
relied  on  the  thumb-screw  and  rack. 

Such  had  been  the  success  of  the  blessed  gospel 
that  every  science  was  an  outcast 

To  speak  your  honest  thoughts,  to  teach  your 
fellow-men,  to  investigate  for  yourself,  to  seek  the 
truth,  these  were  all  crimes,  and  the  "  holy-mother 
church  '*  pursued  the  criminals  with  sword  and  flame. 

The  believers  in  a  God  of  love — an  infinite  father 
— punished  hundreds  of  oflences  with  torture  and 
death.  Suspected  persons  were  tortured  to  make 
them  confess.  G>nvicted  persons  were  tortured  to 
make  them  give  the  names  of  their  accomplices. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Church,  cruelty  had  be- 
come the  only  reforming  power. 
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eat  your  corn.  If  you  would  keep  one  in  the  house, 
evil  spirits  would  not  enter  your  doors,  and  if  you 
buried  them  in  the  fields,  you  would  have  good 
weather,  the  fix>st  would  be  delayed,  rsun  would 
come  when  needed,  and  abundant  crops  would  bless 
your  labor.  The  Church  insisted  that  all  diseases 
could  be  cured  in  the  name  of  God,  and  that  these 
cures  could  be  eflfected  by  prayers,  exorcism,  by 
touching  bones  of  saints,  pieces  of  the  true  cross ; 
by  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water  or  with  sanctified 
salt,  or  touched  virith  magical  oiL 

In  that  day  the  dead  saints  were  the  best  physi* 
cians;  St  Valentine  cured  the  epilepsy ;  St  Gerva- 
»us  was  exceedingly  good  for  rheumatism ;  St 
Michael  for  cancer ;  St  Judas  for  coughs  and  colds ; 
St  Ovidius  restored  the  hearing ;  St  Sebastian  was 
good  for  the  bites  of  snakes  and  the  stings  of  poison- 
ous insects ;  St  Apollonia  for  toothache ;  St  Qara 
for  any  trouble  with  the  eyes ;  and  St  Hubert  for 
hydrophobia.  It  was  known  that  doctors  reduced 
the  revenues  of  the  Church ;  that  was  enough — 
science  was  the  enemy  of  religion. 

The  Church  thought  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
devils  ;  that  every  sinner  was  a  kind  of  a  tenement 
house  inhabited  by  evil  spirits  ;  that  angels  were  on 
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one  side  of  men  and  evil  spiriis  on  the  other^  and 
that  God  would »  when  the  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions justified  the  effon,  drive  the  evil  spirits  from 
di  e  field 

Satan liad  poimr  mm  die  air;  ooueqitendlir  be 
cofibnolled  tlie  fireafc,  tbe  ouldeiri  die  G^bimg  aiul 
die  flood ;  and  die  prbqpal  busiiicss  of  the  Chwdi 
«aa  widi  bdb,  and  hcly  water*  and  incense^  and 

crosses,  to  defeat  the  macSiinations  of  that  fkcinoe  of 
the  power  of  the  air. 

Great  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  bells ;  they 
were  sprinkled  with  holy  water*  and  their  danger 
cleared  tihe  air  of  Imps  and  fiends.  And  bells  also 
proteeled  the  people  from  stanna  aad  l^htning.  In 

■ffiiiap  ■Jfijf.j  tiii  i  f^ai^ili  ^  iii*if ^'  iirit.'  rfSiitfirtiir^^ifciilwar  ^lifiiarii  rirr  ' 
'^RhE  miuy  KD«'  ^^hHBI^mI  i^MPQ-  Wtw  WSOSS^BBvUhEBO  ■hSPCCDk 

Sidii  vcfe  oomaieimd  l^galiiat  ntat  and  |ii%aietti 
rendered  Evefj  inmattery  had  Its  master  magi* 
mn,  who  sold  incense  and  salt  aod  t^Milt  wd  €Oil<- 
lecrated  palms  and  relics.  Every  science  Ivas 
regarded  as  an  enemy  ;  every  fact  held  the  creed  of 
the  Church  in  scorn.  Investigators  were  regarded 
as  dangerous  ;  thinkers  were  traitors,  and  the  Church 
exerted  its  vast  power  to  prevent  the  iMelleaiiali 
prx)gres«^«f«iiiU  "  • 
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real  philosophy »  no  real  science — nothing  but  ere- 
dulity  and  superstition.  The  world  was  under  the 
control  of  Satan  and  the  Church. 

The  Church  firmly  believed  in  the  existence 
witches  and  devils  and  fiends.  In  this  way  the 
Church  had  every  enemy  within  her  power.  It 
simply  had  to  charge  him  with  being  a  wizard,  of 
holding  communications  with  devils,  and  the  ignorant 
mob  were  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  So  preva- 
lent was  this  belief,  this  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
that  the  poor  people  were  finally  driven  to  make  the 
best  possible  terms  they  could  with  the  spirit  of  eviL- 
This  frightful  doctrine  filled  every  friend  with  sus- 
picion of  his  fiiend;  it  made  the  husband  denounce 
the  wife,  children  their  parents,  parents  their  chQ- 
dren.  It  destroyed  the  amenities  of  humanity ;  it 
did  away  with  justice  in  courts ;  it  broke  the 
bond  of  friendship ;  it  filled  with  poison  the  golden 
cup  of  life ;  it  turned  earth  into  a  very  perdition 
peopled  with  abominable,  malicious  and  hideous 
fiends.  Such  was  the  result  of  a  belief  in  the  super- 
natural ;  such  was  the  result  of  giving  up  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses  and  relying  upon  dreams, 
vbions  and  fears.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  attack 
upon  the  human  reason ;  such  the  result  of  de- 


pending  on  the  imagination,  on  the  supernatural; 
such  die  resuti  of  living  in  this  world  for  another;  of 
^  depending  upoo  priests  instead  of  upon  oufselim.  - 
^^^Ftateilaaii  vkd  ivIlliCidiQlia;  Liitlicr  itood 
^^^H|PlQf  ride  wUb      pvierti     luid  deserted  in  pro* 
^^H^oitf^  lUs  belief  fai  devOi        fiepdii  the 
pCathdlc  eveiy  FkotoOnt  was  poaeessed  by  a  dev9^ 
In  tbe  Protestant  every  Catholk  wm  the  home  of  a 
fiend.    All  order,  all  regular  succession  of  causes  and 
eifccts  were  known  no  more;  the  natural  ceased  to 
exist ;  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  were  on  a  leveL 
The  priest  was  caught  in  the  net  he  had  spread  for 
die  pasant*  and  Ouistendoai  became  a  vast  mad- 
bowe,  widi  die  tttniie  fiv  keqien^  * 
^WImsii  7ditidiv  iviii  bcM  dift  CbnEi^  nted  tssA  ^ 

corruption.  The  priests  were  mostly  libertines,  the 
judges  cruel  and  venaL  The  royal  palace  was  a 
house  of  prostitution.  The  nobles  were  heartless, 
proud,  arrogant  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree.  The 
common  people  were  treated  as  beasts.  It  took  the 
Church  a  thousand  years  to  bring  about  this  happy 
condition  of  things. 

The  seeds  of  the  Revolution  unconsciously  were 
being  scattered  by  every  noble  and  by  every  priest. 
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They  were  germinating  slowly  in  the  hearts  of  tlie 
wretched ;  they  were  being  watered  by  the  tears  of 
agony ;  blows  began  to  bear  interest  There  was  a 
fiunt  longing  for  blood.  Workmen,  blackened  by 
die  sun,  bowed  by  labor,  deformed  by  want,  looked 
at  the  white  throats  of  scornful  ladies  and  thought 
about  cutting  thenu 

In  those  days  witnesses  were  cross-examined  with 
instruments  of  torture ;  the  Church  was  the  arsenal 
of  superstition ;  miracles,  relics,  angels  and  devils 
were  as  common  as  lies.^ 

In  order  to  appreciate  a  great  man  we  must  know 
his  surroundings.  We  must  understand  the  scope 
of  the  drama  in  which  he  played — the  part  he  acted, 
and  we  must  also  know  his  audience. 

In  England  George  I.  was  disporting  with  the 
"  May-pole  "  and  Elephant,"  and  then  George  II., 
jealdus  and  choleric,  hating  the  English  and  their 
language,  making,  however,  an  excellent  image  or 
Mol  before  whom  the  English  were  glad  to  bow — 
snobbery  triumphant  —  the  criminal  code  getting 
bloodier  every  day — 223  oflTences  punishable  with 
death — the  prisons  filled  and  the  scaffolds  crowded 
— efforts  on  every  hand  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
men  to  be  men — the  Church  relying  on  supersti- 
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tion  and  cer*^mony  to  make  men  good — and  the 


the  whip*  the 


and 


State  depender 
make  men  patriotic* 

to  SpaiAi  the  Iac|uisiti< 
hMrameiMsi  ef  txxrture  med  to  prevent  die  devdcsfi* 
neotefdieiiiiiid^  Sptii^  diat  had  driven  out 
IcMt  tliat    to  wmf^  ber  tafent  j  ^imt  had  driYen 

Moon  I  that  U  to  8ay»  her  taste  and  her  fnditapj 
Wfi  ma  still  endeavoring  by  all  religious  means 
ndtice  the  land  to  the  imbecility  of  the  true  faith. 

In  Portugal  they  were  burning  women  and  chil* 
dren  for  having  eaten  meat  on  a  holy -day,  and  this 
to  please  the  most  merciful  God« 

III  lulyt  the  aalioii  fiomm^e&vmd  wUh 
^of  eai'dBiMfB'  ^^i^^"  f^^hop^'     '  ^^^^^^  rt^o^l^^i^^^ 

MBv  ana  ■mwnf'i 
Inquisition  there  also  —  while  hands  that  were 
clasped  in  prayer  or  stretched  for  alms,  grasped  with 
eagerness  and  joy  the  lever  of  the  rack,  or  gathered 
fagots  for  the  holy  flame. 

In  Germany,  they  were  burning  men  and  women 
charged  with  having  made  a  compact  with  the 
enemy  of  man. 

And  in  our  own  fair  land,  persecuting  Quakers, 
stealing  men  and  women  from  another  shore,  steal- 
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ing  children  from  their  mother  s  breasts,  and  paying 
labor  with  the  cruel  lash. 

Superstition  ruled  the  world ! 

There  is  but  one  use  for  law,  but  one  excuse  for 
government — the  preservation  of  liberty— to  give 
to  each  man  his  own,  to  secure  to  the  farmer  what 
he  produces  from  the  soil,  the  mechanic  what  he'  in- 
vents and  makes,  to  the  artist  what  he  creates,  to 
the  thinker  the  right  to  express  his  thoughts.  Lib- 
erty is  the  breath  of  progress. 

In  France,  the  people  were  the  sport  of  a  king's 
caprice.  Everywhere  was  the  shadow  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  It  fell  upon  the  sunniest  field,  upon  the  happi- 
est home.  With  the  king  walked  the  headsman ; 
back  of  the  throne  was  the  chamber  of  torture.  The 
Church  appealed  to  the  rack,  and  Faith  relied  on 
the  fagot  Science  was  an  outcast,  and  Philosophy, 
so-called,  was  the  pander  of  superstition. 

Nobles  and  priests  were  sacred.  Peasants  were 
vermin.  Idleness  sat  at  the  banquet,  and  Industry 
gathered  the  crumbs  and  the  crusts. 


T^B  Datc  or  Ywnu 


^OLTAIRE  was  of  the  people.    In  the  langtiag^e 
of  that  day.  he  had  no  ancestors.    His  real  name 


was  Francois- Marie 
guerite  d'Aumard- 


Arouei.  His  mother  was  Mar- 
This  mother  died  when  he  was 


iev€fi  years  of  He  had  an  eUer  bratheTt 

Anoani^  who  was  a  dcralM*  imry  id%iow 
ccedin^y  disagreeable;.  Tlus  tifoliier 
^feflfigp  to  the  Chords  liopiag 
KiMltf  oflirlini^  So 
none  of  his  aiieestiMi        it«aiy  peofife. 

The  Arouets  had  never  written  a  line.  The  Abbe 
de  Chaulieu  was  his  godfather,  and,  although  an 
abbe,  was  a  Deist  who  cared  nothing  about  religion 
except  in  connection  with  his  salary.  Voltaire's 
&ther  wanted  to  make  a  lawyer  of  himp  but  he  had 
no  taste  fcM*  law.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  tlie 

i%  41  mmmm  mA  mmr 
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school  According  to  Voltaire,  he  learned  nothing 
at  this  school  but  a  little  Greek,  a  good  deal  of 
Latin  and  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense. 

In  this  collie  of  Louis  Le  Grand  they  did  not 
teach  geography,  history,  mathematics  or  any  science. 
This  was  a  Catholic  institution,  controlled  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  that  day  the  religion  was  defended,  was 
protected  or  supported  by  the  State.  Behind  the 
entire  creed  were  the  bayonet,  the  ax,  the  wheel, 
the  bgot  and  the  torture  chamber. 

While  Voltaire  was  attending  the  college  of  Louis 
Le  Grand  the  soldiers  of  the  king  were  hunting 
Protestants  in  the  mountains  of  Cevennes  for  magis- 
istrates  to  hang  on  gibbets,  to  put  to  torture,  to 
break  on  the  wheel,  or  to  burn  at  the  stake. 

At  seventeen  Voltaire  determined  to  devote  his 
life  to  literature.  The  father  said,  speaking  of  his 
two  sons  Armand  and  Francois,  I  have  a  pair  of 
fools  for  sons,  one  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose." 

In  1713  Voltaire,  in  a  small  way,  became  a  diplo- 
mat He  went  to  The  Hague  attached  to  the  French 
minister,  and  there  he  fell  in  love.  The  girlV 
mother  objected.  Voltaire  sent  hb  clothes  to  the 
young  lady  that  she  might  visit  him.  Everything 
was  discovered  and  he  was  dismissed.    To  this  girl 
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he  wrote  a  letter,  and  in  it  you  will  find  the  key  note 
of  Voltaire  :  **  Do  not  expose  yourself  to  the  fiiry 
of  your  mother.  You  know  what  she  is  capable  oC 
You  have  experienced  it  too  well  Dissemble ;  it  n 
your  only  chance.  Tell  her  that  you  have  foi^gotten 
me.  that  you  hate  me  ;  then  after  telling  her,  love 
me  all  the  more.** 

On  account  of  this  episode  Voltaire  was  formally 
di^nherited  by  his  father.  The  father  procured  an 
order  of  arrest  and  gave  his  son  the  choice  of  going 
to  prison  or  beyond  the  seas.  He  finally  consented 
to  become  a  lawyer,  and  says :  "  I  have  already 
been  a  week  at  work  in  the  office  of  a  scdidtor 
learning  the  trade  of  a  pettifogger.'* 

About  this  time  he  competed  for  a  prize,  writing 
a  poem  on  the  king's  generosity  in  building  the  new 
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defian  monks  selected  seventy-six  of  the  proposi- 
tions and  denounced  them  to  the  Pope  as  heretical, 
and  from  the  Pope  obtained  what  was  called  a  Bull. 
This  Bull  contained  a  doubtful  passage,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  dependent  upon  the  position  of  a 
comma.  The  friends  of  Dr.  Baius  wrote  to  Rome  to 
find  where  the  comma  ought  to  be  placed.  Rome, 
busy  with  other  matter,  sent  as  an  answer  a  copy  of 
the  Bull  in  which  the  doubtful  sentence  was  left 
without  any  comma.    So  the  dispute  continued. 

Then,  there  was  the  great  controversy  between 
the  Jansenbts  and  Molinists.  Molini  was  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  who  sustmned  the  doctrine  of  free  will  with  a 
subdety  of  his  own,  man's  will  is  free,  but  God 
sees  exactly  how  he  will  use  it"  The  Presbyterians 
of  our  country  are  still  wresding  with  this  important 
absurdity. 

Jansenius  was  a  French  Jesuit  who  carried  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  to  the  extreme,  asserting 
that  God  commands  things  that  are  impossible,  and 
that  Christ  did  not  die  for  alL 

In  1 64 1  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  Bull  condemning 
five  propositions  of  Jansenius.  The  Jansenists  there- 
upon denied  that  the  five  propositions — or  any  of 
them — were  found  in  the  works  of  Jansenius. 
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This  question  of  Jansemsm  and  Molinism  occupi^ 
France  for  about  two  hundred  years. 
In  Vohaire'i  tane  tlieqiiertioiiliadi  SaigStfdwhSkd 
to  ivliedlfif  tfie  fife  propodtiofii  iXNideiiiaecl 
die  nyd  BbB  were  fai  bet  in  dse  watkA  of 
I.  Hie  Jameniits  proved  diat  tbe  five 
praposUions  were  not  la  his  book,  because  a  neice  of 
FiKal  had  a  diseased  ^  cured  by  the  apfi&alifici 
0f  a  thorn  from  tiie  cnvm  of  Christ 

The  Bull  Unigenitus  was  launched  in  1 713,  and 
dien  all  the  prisons^  were  filled  with  Jansenists. 
This  great  question  of  predertination  and  free  wUl, 
of  finea  moral  ageney  and  accQOfilatiilityt  and  hmmg 
aafed  hf  llie  gjmm  of  G<»di  danuied  for  liie 
0tf  dt  Ml  toe  hri!i#l  lii  ^nSad  of  iHlMm 

«di  Aft  #riMl#iil^  many  centuries.  All 
these  questions  were  argued  pro  and  con  through 
Switzerland ;  all  of  them  in  Holland  for  centuries ; 
in  Scotland  and  England  and  New  England,  and 
millions  of  people  are  still  busy  harmonizing  fore- 
ordination  and  free  will»  necessity  and  morality,  pre- 
destination and  accountability. 

Louis  XIV,  having  died,  the  Regent  took  posses- 
sion, and  then  the  prisons  were  opened.  The  Re- 
gent called  for  a  list  of  all  persons  then  in  the  prisons 
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sent  there  at  the  will  of  the  King.  He  found  that, 
as  to  many  prisoners,  nobody  knew  any  cause  why 
they  had  been  in  prison.  They  had  been  forgotten. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  did  not  know  themselves,  and 
could  not  guess  why  they  had  been  arrested.  One 
Italian  had  been  in  the  Bastile  thirty-three  years 
without  ever  knowing  why.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
thirty-three  years  before,  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  prison.  He  had  grown  old.  He  had  survived 
his  family  and  friends.  When  the  rest  were  liberated 
he  asked  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  lived  there 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  old  prisoners  were  par- 
doned ;  but  in  a  little  while  their  places  were  taken 
by  new  ones. 

At  this  time  Voltaire  was  not  interested  in  the 
great  world — knew  very  litde  of  religion  or  of  gov-r 
emment  He  was  busy  writing  poetry,  busy  think^i* 
ing  of  comedies  and  tragedies.  He  was  full  of  life'. 
All  his  fancies  were  winged,  like  moths. 

He  was  charged  with  having  written  some  cutting 
epigrams.  He  was  exiled  to  Tulle,  three  hundred 
miles  away.  From  this  place  he  wrote  in  the  true 
vein — "  I  am  at  a  chateau,  a  place  that  would  be 
the  most  agreeable  in  the  world  if  I  had  not  been 
exiled  to  it,  and  where  there  is  nothing  wanting  foe 


my  perfect  happiness  except  the  liberty  of  leavings. 
It  would  be  delidous  to  remaiiif  if  I  <mly  were  al*' 
lowed  to  goT 
At  last  iht  ex3e  was  aBowed  to  ictum.  Again 
was  arrested;  ^ciiiieieiit  totbeBastS^wliere 
reniidii^  for  nraily  a  yw.  Whfflft  in  pmtm 
imdbmBigeAhiBmBm  from  Pfanoob-Marie  Arouet* 
to  Vdtalf)^  and  by  tliat  name  he  has  since  beeai 
known* 

Voltaire*  as  full  of  life  as  summer  is  full  of  blos- 
soms, giving  his  ideas  upon  all  subjects  at  the  ex- 
pense of  prince  and  king,  was  exiled  to  England, 
From  sunny  Fran^  he  took  his  way  to  the  mists 
«Adf<^«f  AtbioiL   He  beoanie  aofuafailed  witii 

a  most  wondeffbT  vfertfif 'lii^a!^^ 
ficial  flowers,  very  much  like,  natural  ones,  except 
that  they  lack  perfume  and  the  seeds  of  suggestion. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Young,  who  wrote 
the  Night  Thoughts ; "  Young,  a  fine  old  hypo- 
crite with  a  virtuous  imagination,  a  gentleman  who 
electioneered  with  the  king's  mistress  that  he  might  ' 
be  made  a  bishop.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Chesterfield — all  manners,  no  man  ;  with  Thompson* 
author  of  •*  The  Seasons,"  who  loved  to  see  the  sun 
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rise  in  bed  and  visit  the  country  in  town;  with 
Swift,  whose  poisoned  arrows  were  then  festering  in 
the  flesh  of  Mr.  Bull — Swift,  as  wicked  as  he  was 
witty,  and  as  heardess  as  he  was  humorous — with 
Swift,  a  dean  and  a  devil ;  with  Congreve,  whom 
Addison  thought  superior  to  Shakespeare,  and  who 
never  wrote  but  one  great  line,  *'The  cathedral 
k>oking  tranquillity." 


IIL 

Tmm  Murk  or  Mamboqd. 

OLTAIRE  began  to  think,  to  doubt*  to  ii 
He  studied  the  history  of  the  Oiurch,  of  the  creed. 
He  found  that  the  religion  of  his  time  rested  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  scriptures — ^the  infallibility  of  the 
Church— the  dreams  of  insane  hermits  —  tlie  ab- 
iwdities  of  the  Fadie» — the  mistakes  and  fibe^ 
boodi  isf  laiiits— byiic^  of  ouns^lbe  oui* 
oTjpriealsaiidtlieflnipltoitf  He 


Christianity  into  power,  murdered  his  wife  Fausta 
and  his  eldest  son  Crispus,  the  same  year  that  he 
convened  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  decide  whether 
Christ  was  a  man  or  the  Son  of  God.  The  CouncQ 
decided,  in  the  year  325,  that  Christ  was  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father.  He  found  that  the  Church 
was  indebted  to  a  husband  who  assassinated  his 
wife  —  a  father  who  murdered  his  son,  for  settling 
the  vexed  question  of  the  divinity  of  the  Savior.  He 
found  that  Theodosius  called  a  council  at  Constants- 
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nople  in  381,  by  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father — that  Theodosius» 
the  younger,  assembled  a  council  at  Ephesus  in  431, 
that  declared  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  the  mother  of 
God  —  that  the  Emperor  Marcian  called  another 
councQ  at  Chalcedon  in  45 1,  that  decided  that 
Christ  had  two  wills  —  that  Pognatius  called  an- 
other in  680,  that  declared  that  Christ  had  two 
natures  to  go  with  his  two  wills — and  that  in  1 274, 
at  the  council  of  Lyons,  the  important  fact  was  found 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded/'  not  only  from  the 
Father,  but  also  from  the  Son  at  the  same  time. 

So.  it  took  about  1,300  years  to  find  out  a  few 
things  that  had  been  revealed  by  an  infinite  God  to 
his  infallible  Church. 

Voltaire  found  that  this  insane  creed  had  filled  the 
world  with  cruelty  and  fear.  He  found  that  vest- 
ments were  more  sacred  than  virtues  —  that  images 
and  crosses — pieces  of  old  bones  and  bits  of  wood 
were  more  precious  than  the  rights  and  lives  of  men, 
and  that  the  keepers  of  these  relics  were  the  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race. 

With  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  —  with  every 
Caurulty  of  his  mind — he  attacked  this  ''Triumphant 
Beast** 


Mmsx.  Jm  ibe  apostle  of  oommm  sense.  He 


M£W  that  there  cauld  have  been  no  primitive  or 
first  language  from  which  all  other  languages  had 
been  formed.  He  knew  that  every  language  had 
been  influenced  by  the  smrouodings  of  the  people. 


!»how  his  philosophy  in  this  n  d.  He  says  :  "To 
transmute  iron  into  gold,  two  thiags  are  necessary* 
First*  the  annihilation  of  the  iron ;  second,  the  crea- 
tion of  gold." 

Voltaire  gave  us  the  philosophy  of  hbtory.  _ 
Voltaire  was  a  man  of  humor,  of  good  nature,  of 
cheerfulness.  He  despised  with  all  his  heart  the 
philosophy  of  Calvin » the  creed  of  the  sombre,  of  the 
severe,  of  the  unnatural  He  pitied  those  who 
needed  the  aid  of  religion  to  be  honest,  to  be  cheer- 
ful He  had  the  courage  to  enjoy  the  present  and 
the  philosophy  to  bear  what  the  future  might  bring. 


fmsm  ditt  it  mm  mpm 
Tow  of  Babel  should 
Mefyduiig^  in  tim  whole 
He  was  the  enemy  of  al 

but  in  science*    One  pass 


He  knew  that  '  f 
die  kotguage  oT  pal 


IOC  was  not 
^kfiev  afao 
L^e.  He 


.    He  knew  that 

had  been  natural 
yt  only  in  language 
n  him  is  enough  to 
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And  yet  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
christian  world  has  fought  this  man  and  has  maligned 
his  memory.  In  every  christian  pulpit  his  name  has 
been  pronounced  with  scorn,  and  every  pulpit  has 
been  an  arsenal  of  slander.  He  is  one  man  of  whom 
no  rthodox  minister  has  ever  told  the  truth.  He 
has  been  denounced  equally  by  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. 

Priests  and  ministers,  bishops  and  exhorters,  pre- 
siding elders  and  popes  have  filled  the  world  with 
slanders,  with  calumnies  about  Voltaire.  I  am 
amazed  that  ministers  will  not  or  cannot  tell  the 
truth  about  an  enemy  of  the  Church.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  more  than  one  thousand  years,  almost 
every  pulpit  has  been  a  mint  in  which  slanders  have 
been  coined. 

Voltaire  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  the  super- 
stition of  his  time. 

He  fought  with  every  weapon  that  genius  could 
devise  or  use.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  caricatur- 
ists, and  he  used  this,  wonderful  gift  without  mercy. 
For  pure  crystallized  wit,  he  had  no  equal.  The  art 
of  flattery  was  carried  by  him  to  the  height  of  an 
exact  science.  He  knew  and  practiced  every  sub- 
terfuge. He  fought  the  army  of  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
tense, the  army  of  faith  and  falsehood. 


Voltaire  was  aimoyed  by  the  meaner  and  baser 
^rite  of  hts  time,  by  the  cringers  and  crawlersg  by 
die  fawners  and  pretenders^  by  those  who  wished  to 
gain  the  lavor  of  priestSt  the  patronage  of  noblesk 
Sonedincs  be  aDoweii  bimsdf  to  be  anaoyed  by 
4lMsae  wralchea  t  aonsWtts  be  amched  tbenei-  And^ 
bm  for  llieae  9ttaA9$  hmg  ago  they  wouU  bavi 
beufoipitteiu  la  the  andier  of  1^  genim  Veltedre 
preaened  diese  ififf>ff%  tbeae  taramnlaa^  tbeao 

It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  he  was  not  profound. 
This  is  because  he  m^as  not  stupid*  In  the  presence 
of  absurdity  he  laughed,  and  was  called  irreverent. 
He  thought  God  would  not  damn  even  a  priest  for* 
ercr^^b  wm  regarded  ae  Ihsphemy.  He 
dMYored  to  preVettt  Cbrfrtian  fifun  SKtideniig  ttdi 
ocber»  aiii  did  wbal  be  could  to  dviiae  ibe  ^sdplei 
oTdnifit  Hadbefeiifideda9ecl,^^Ai^^ 
of  some  countryp  and  buroed^a  few  heii^fiiei  li  iitMr 
fires,  he  would  have  won  the  admiration,  respect  and 
love  of  the  Christian  world.  Had  he  only  pretended 
to  believe  all  the  fables  of  antiquity,  had  he  mum* 
bled  Lati^  praye-rs,  counted  beads,  crossed  himself, 
dbvmired  now  luid  tbeo  ^e  flesh  oTGod.  and  carried 

&gtm  to  ibe  Icet  of  l^hSoAopby  u  Hie  mm'  «r 
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Christ,  he  might  have  been  in  Heaven  this  moment, 
enjoying  a  sight  of  the  damned. 

If  he  had  only  adopted  the  creed  of  his  time  —  if 
he  had  asserted  that  a  God  of  infinite  power  and 
mercy  had  created  millions  and  billions  of  human 
beings  to  suffer  eternal  pain,  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
his  glorious  justice  —  that  he  had  given  his  power  of 
attorney  to  a  cunning  and  cruel  Italian  Pope,  author- 
izing him  to  save  the  soul  of  his  mistress  and  send 
honest  wives  to  hell  —  if  he  had  given  to  the  nostrils 
of  thb  God  the  odor  of  burning  flesh  —  the  incense 
of  the  fifligot  —  if  he  had  filled  his  ears  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  tortured  —  the  music  of  the  rack,  he 
would  now  be  known  as  Saint  Voltaire. 

For  many  years  this  restless  man  filled  Europe 
with  the  product  of  his  brain.  Essays,  epigrams^ 
epics,  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  poems,  novels, 
representing  every  phase  and  every  faculty  of  the 
human  mind.  At  the  same  time  engrossed  in  busi- 
ness, full  of  speculation,  making  money  like  a  million- 
aire, busy  with  the  gossip  of  courts,  and  even  with 
the  scandals  of  priests.  At  the  same  time  alive  to 
all  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  theories  of 
philosophers,  and  in  this  Babel  never  forgetting  for 
one  moment  to  assail  the  monster  of  superstition. 


VOLTAIXBt  fto5 

Skqiij^  afid  to  liilQd  the  Oiitidi.  Witli 

die  eyci  <if  Aigys  be  watdi^  and  with  the  iMns  of 
Brbratn  lie  struck.  For  sixty  ymn  he  miged  con^ 
tinuous  and  unrelenting  war,  sometimes  m  the  open 
field,  sometimes  striking  from  the  hedges  of  oppor- 
tunity—  taking  care  during  all  this  time  to  remain 
independent  of  all  men.  He  was  in  the  highest 
KOK  siiecMiliiL  He  Uwd  tike  a  priiio^  became 
eoo  <^  ^poweii  of  Enroll  and  in  him,  ibr  tbe 
fifst  timet  UlenMfe  w  enwiied. 

It  haft  been  daimed  by  the  Chrisiiaii  critks  tliat 
Vdti^  was  irreverent ;  that  he  examined  ncred 
thin^^s  without  solemnity  ;  that  he  refused  to  remolre 
his  shoes  in  the  presence  of  the  Burning  Bush  ;  that 
he  smiled  at  the  geology  of  Moses,  the  astronomical 
ideas  of  Joshua,  and  that  the  biography  of  Jonah 
filled  him  with  laughter.  They  say  that  these 
stories,  these  sacred  impossibilities,  these  inspired 
falsehoods,  should  be  read  and  studied  with  a  believ- 
ing mind  in  humbleness  of  spirit ;  that  they  should 
be  examined  prayerfully,  asking  God  at  the  same 
time  to  give  us  strength  to  triumph  over  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  reason.  These  critics  imagine  that  a 
falsehood  can  be  old  enough  to  be  venerable,  and 
that  to  stand  covered  in  its  presence  is  the  act  of  an 
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irreverent  scoflfer.  Voltaire  approached  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Jews  precbely  as  he  did  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  the  mythology  of  th6 
Chinese  or  the  Iroquob  Indians.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world  too  sacred  to  be  investigated,  to  be 
understood.  The  philosopher  does  not  hide.  .  .  .  Se- 
crecy  is  not  the  friend  of  truth.  No  man  should  be 
reverent  at  the  expense  of  his  reason.  Nothing 
should  be  worshipped  until  the  reason  has  been 
convinced  that  it  is  worthy  of  worship. 

Against  all  miracles,  against  all  holy  superstition, 
against  sacred  mistakes,  he  shot  the  arrows  of  ridi- 
cule. 

These  arrows,  winged  by  fancy,  sharpened  by  wit, 
poisoned  by  truth,  always  reached  the  centre. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  anything,  the  best  and 
holiest,  can  be  ridiculed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
who  attempts  to  ridicule  the  truth,  ridicules  himselt 
He  becomes  the  food  of  his  own  laughter. 

The  mind  of  man  is  many-sided.  Truth  must  be^ 
and  is,  willing  to  be  tested  in  every  way,  tested  by 
all  the  senses. 

But  in  what  way  can  the  absurdity  of  the  "  real 
presence  "  be  answered,  except  by  banter,  by  rail- 
lery, by  ridicule,  by  persiflage  ?  How  are  you  goings 


to  convince  a  man  who  believes  that,  when  lie 
swaUows  the  sacred  wafer,  he  has  eaten  the  entire 
Trinity*  and  that  a  priest  drinking  a  drop  of  wine 
hm  devoured  the  In5nite  ?  How  arc  you  to  reason 
widi  ft  man  wlio  beBeves^  lliaKp  any  of  dbe  ncmd: 
w$kn  mm  left  over.  Iliey  ^tmUi  be  put  in  a  wcore 
jkm^  ao  Aat  mice  ^wM  not  cat  God  ? 

Wkat  effect  wM  logic  hwve  apoii  a  tdBlgious  gcm^ 
daman  ¥rho  firnily  beGevea  diat  a  God  of  infinite 
compassion  sent  two  bears  to  tear  thirty  or  forty 
children  in  pieces  for  laughing  at  a  bald-beaded 
prophet  ? 

How  are  such  people  to  be  answered?  How  can 
thei'  be  brotq;bt  to  a  aeiue  of  l^eir  abaiudity  ?  They 

So  VoltabtiMliM^^ 
WtmS^llmwMdif  He  mocked  kii^  that  vera 

unjust ;  kings  who  cared  nothing  for  the  sufferings 
of  their  subjects.  He  mocked  the  titled  fools  of  liis 
day.  He  mocked  the  comiption  of  courts  ;  the 
meannesSp  the  tyranny  and  the  brutality  of  judges* 
He  mocked  the  absurd  and  cruel  laws,  the  barbarous 
customs.  He  mocked  popes  and  cardinals  and 
l^hopa  and  pfiests,  and  all  die  hypoote  m  tfltt 
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with  lieSt  and  philosophers  who  defended  supersti- 
tion. He  mocked  the  haters  of  liberty,  the  persecu- 
tors of  their  fellow-men.  He  mocked  the  arrogance, 
the  cruelty,  the  impudence,  and  the  unspeakable 
baseness  of  his  time. 

He  has  been  blamed  because  he  used  the  weapon 
of  ridicule.  ' 

Hypocrisy  has  always  hated  laughter,  and  always 
win.  Absurdity  detests  humor,  and  stupidity  de- 
spises wit  Voltaire  was  the  master  of  ridicule.  He 
ridiculed  the  absurd,  the  impossible.  He  ridiculed 
the  mythologies  and  the  miracles,  the  stupid  lives 
and  lies  of  the  saints.  He  found  pretense  and  men- 
dadty  crowned  by  credulity.  He  found  the  igno- 
rant many  controlled  by  the  cunning  and  cruel  few. 
He  found  the  historian,  saturated  with  superstition, 
filling  his  volumes  with  the  details  of  the  impossible, 
and  he  found  the  scientists  satisfied  with  "  they  say." 

Voltaire  had  the  instinct  of  the  probable.  He 
knew  the  law  of  average,  the  sea  level ;  he  had  the 
idea  of  proportion,  and  so  he  ridiculed  the  mental 
monstrosities  and  deformities  —  the  non  sequiturs  — 
of  his  day.  Aristotle  said  women  had  more  teeth 
than  men.  This  was  repeated  again  and  again  by 
the  Catholic  scientists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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Voltaire  counted  the  teeth.  The  vme  satasfied 
with  "  they  say  " 

Voltaire  for  many  years,  in  spite  of  his  surround- 
ing&i  in  spite  of  almost  universal  tyranny  and  oppres- 
4ioiit  ft  tifeleveff  m  God  mi  wtiat  be  mmpkssaed 
to  can  llie  feOgioa  of  Nftture.  He  attadced  tbe 
creed  of  hb  tim  because  it  mi  ifishononUt  to  hii 
God  He  dioi^  of  die  Deity  as  a  bdier«  »a  the 
fbontatn  of  justice,  intelligence  and  merqf,  and  die 
creed  of  the  Catholic  Church  made  him  a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  stupidity.  He  attacked  tlie  Bible  with 
all  the  weapons  at  his  command.  He  assailed  its 
geology,  its  astronomy,  its  ideas  of  justice,  its  laws 
and  customsp  it§  absurd  and  useless  mirades,  its 
6Mk  ^maSm,  its  tgnoru^e  oh'#  ibbjec  iml^ 
sane  pro|iliecies»  Us  crael  thftate  and  ttooctmYi^gatit 

Ati^«iliie^l^  6od  of  nasim* 

the  OoA  who  gives  us  rain  and  light,  and  food  and 
flowers,  and  health  and  happinesa^be  who  fills  the 
world  with  youth  and  beauty. 

Attacked  on  every  side,  he  fought  with  every 
weapon  that  wit^  logic»  reason p  scorn,  contempt, 
laiighter,  pathos  and  indignation  coidd  sharpen, 
foniir4^dse^  t^   He  often  apolopse4  auid  tihe 
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9pology  was  an  insult  He  often  recanted,  and  the 
recantation  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the 
tiling  recanted  He  took  it  back  by  giving  more* 
In  the  name  of  eulogy  he  flayed  his  victim.  In  his 
praise  there  was  poison.  He  often  advanced  by  re- 
treating, and  asserted  by  retraction. 

He  did  not  intend  to  give  priests  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  bum  or  suffer.    Upon  this  very  point 
of  recanting  he  wrote :  . 
"They  say  I  must  retract   Very  willingly.  I 
will  declare  that  Pascal  is  always  right   That  if  St 
Luke  and  St  Mark  contradict  one^  another,  it  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  religion  to  those 
''who  know  how  to  understand  such  things;  and 
that  another  lovely  proof  of  religion  is  that  it  is 
unintelligible.    I  will  even  avow  that  all  priests 
"are  gentle  and  disinterested  ;  that  Jesuits  are  hon- 
"est  people;   that  monks  are  neither  proud  nor 
**  given  to  intrigue,  and  that  their  odor  is  agreeable ; 
"that the  Holy  Inquisition  is  the  triumph  of  human- 
"  ity  and  tolerance.    In  a  word,  I  will  say  all  that 
"  may  be  desired  of  me,  provided  they  leave  me  in 
"  repose,  and  will  not  persecute  a  man  who  has  done 
"  harm  to  none.** 

He  gave  the  best  years  of  his  wondrous  life  to 
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the  43ffcaM«L  ta  MM  the  defeasdwto 
g^fcfw  fafamom  Acatm^to  wcaam  die  Ifiiiooeat« 
to  fdbwn  the  laws  of  France,  to  do  away  with  tor- 
HH^,  to  soften  the  hearts  of  priests,  to  enlighten 
juices,  to  instruct  kings,  to  civilize  the  people,  and 
to  banish  from  the  heart  of  man  the  love  and  lust 
of  war. 

Yott  nmjr  tiliiilt  tiiit  1  fca w  nid  too  iliatt 
itm  pfaiGed  this  mm  too  li%k  Let  me  tell  you 
#«t  Goedi^      SKift  Genaut  mid  of  tliii  mail : 
If  yott  wish  depth,  genius,  imaginatioo,  taste* 
sensibility,  philosophy,  elevation,  original- 
"  ity,  nature,  intellect,  fancy,  rectitude,  facility,  flexi- 
"  bttity,  precision,  art*  abundance,  variety,  fertSity* 
**  warmth.  magic»  charm*  grace,  force,  an  eagle  sweep 
*'  of  vision,  vast  imdefstaiidiogp  instruction  richt  tone 
^endfent.  mbem^^  auvitgr,  delicacy,  comctaess^ 
««IM]rityt  dwflfew,  doqiieoo^  faaratooyr 
'  A^Utt^v  ip^t^i  j#Aw<.  MtAMtA^  Iwji'  itoii^iittl^^ 
J"  perfection  indeed,  behold  Voltaire." 

Even  Carlyle,  that  old  Scotch  terrier,  with  the 
growl  of  a  grizzly  bear,  who  attacked  shams,  as  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  because  he  hated  rivals^ 
was  forced  to  admit  that  Voltaire  gave  the  dutk 
stab  to  modem  superstition  1 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  destroy  the  super- 
stitions of  his  time»  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers,  who  repudiate 
with  their  whole  hearts  the  creeds  of  superstition, 
and  still  allow  their  children  to  be  taught  these  lies. 
They  allow  their  imaginations  to  be  poisoned  with 
the  dogma  of  eternal  pain.  They  allow  arrogant 
and  ignorant  parsons,  meek  and  foolish  teachers,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  barbarism  in  the  minds  of  their 
children  —  seeds  that  will  fill  their  lives  with  fear 
and  pain.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  a 
human  being  than  to  be  free  and  to  live  without  fear. 

It  is  far  better  to  be  a  mortal  free  man  than  an 
immortal  slave. 

Fathers  and  mothers  should  do  their  utmost  to 
make  their  children  free.  They  should  teach  them 
to  doubt,  to  investigate,  to  inquire,  and  every  father 
and  mother  should  know  that  by  the  cradle  of  every 
child,  as  by  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Hercules,  crawls 
the  serpent  of  superstition. 


Thb  Scsnn  or  NAtrmi. 


T  that  t!me  it  was  pretended  by  the  believers  in 


God  tiiat  the  plan,  or  the  scheme  of  nature, 
was  not  cruel ;  that  the  lower  was  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  higher ;  that  while  life  lived  upon  life* 
while  aaimab  lived  ttpoo  cadi  other,  and  while  man 
was  the  Idi^  or  aoYerajgn  of  all*  stQ]  the  lugher  fived 
upoalhe longer.  Cciuequeit%takraf«rfifeim6^ 
iiiimlthMal%heri&  tii^hfc  ackt  tlib  reasomnf^ 
satii^ed  many*  Yet  there  weft  thousands  that  ^ 
'ipOlild  not  see  why  the  lower  ^ould  be  sacrificed,  oi^ 
why  all  joy  should  be  bom  of  pain.  But,  since  the 
construction  of  the  microscope,  since  man  has  beea 
allowed  to  look  toward  the  infinitely  small,  as  well  as 
toward  the  infinitely  great,  he  finds  that  our  fathen 
w#¥nMN»#  proposiioo. 

ihehl^. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  lives  of  aS  visille  ia^mSt 
are  liable  to  be,  and  in  countless  cases  are*  destfc^^ed 
hy  a  lar  bwer  life;  that  man  himself  is  deairoyedl^ 
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the  microbes,  the  bacilli,  the  infinitesimal.  We  find 
that  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  yellow  fever 
germs  millions  and  millions  have  died,  and  that 
whole  nations  have  been  decimated  for  the  sake  of 
the  litde  beast  that  gives  us  the  cholera.  We  have 
also  found  that  there  are  animals,  call  them  what  you 
please,  that  live  on  the  substance  of  the  human 
heart,  others  that  prefer  the  lungs,  others  again  so 
delicate  in  their  palate  that  they  insist  on  devouring 
the  optic  nerve,  and  when  they  have  destroyed  the 
sight  of  one  eye  have  sense  enough  to  bore  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  to  attack  the  other..  Thus 
we  find  the  other  side  of  this  proposition.  At  first 
sight  the  lower  seemed  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  the  higher,  but  on  closer  inspection  the  highest 
are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  lowest 

Voltaire  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  believer  in  the 
optimism  of  Pope  —  "All  partial  evil,  universal 
good."  This  is  a  very  fine  philosophy  for  the  fortu- 
nate. It  suits  the  rich.  It  is  flattering  to  kings  and 
priests.  It  sounds  well.  It  is  a  fine  stone  to  throw 
at  a  beggar.  It  enables  you  to  bear  with  great  for- 
titude the  misfortunes  of  others. 

It  is  not  the  philosophy  for  those  who  suffer  —  for 
industry  clothed  in  rags,  for  patriotism  in  prison,  for 


pUloaopliy  «f  a  class,  or  a 

an  tbrtunate ;  and«  when  misfciitiifie0v«itiliestlMin» 
thii  philosophy  fades  and  withers. 

In  175s  came  the  earthquake  at  Lisboa*  This 
fiightfut  disaster  became  a  niuiiease  interrogation. 
The  optimist  was  compelled  to  a-  ,  "  What  was  my 
God  doing?    Why  did  ^1 

it  die  moniftiit  wben  d 

What  oQidd  be  done  m  ^m^w^  If 
quake  there  must  be,  ivby  I  h  not  occur  in  some 
uninhabited  desert,  on  some  wide  waste  of  seafj 
Thb  frightful  fact  changed  the  theology  of  Voltsdre. 
He  became  convinced  that  thb  is  not  the  best  pos- 
sible of  all  worlds.  He  became  convinced  that  evfl 
is  evil  here,  now,  and  forever.  - 

The  Theist  was  silent  The  earthquake  denied 
the  existence  of  God. 
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V. 

His  Humanity.  — 

nrOULOUSE  was  a  favored  town.  It  was  rich  in 
relics.  The  people  were  as  ignorant  as  wooden 
images,  but  they  had  in  their  possession  the  dried 
bodies  of  seven  aposdes— the  bones  of  many  of  the 
infants  slain  by  Herod  —  part  of  a  dress  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  lots  of  skulls  and  skeletons  of  the 
in£dlible  idiots  known  as  saints. 

In  this  city  the  people  celebrated  every  year  with 
great  joy  two  holy  events :  The  expulsion  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  blessed  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew. The  citizens  of  Toulouse  had  been  educated 
^nd  civilized  by  the  church. 

A  few  Protestants,  mild  because  in  the  minority, 
lived  among  these  jackals  and  tigers. 

One  of  these  Protestants  was  Jean  Calas — a  small 
dealer  in  dry  goods.  For  forty  years  he  had  been 
in  this  business,  and  his  character  was  without  a 
stain.    He  was  honest,  kind  and  agreeable.  He 
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Iiad  a  wife  and  rix  children— four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  the  sons  became  a  Catholic, 
The  eldest  son*  Marc  Antoine,  disliked  his  father  s 
business  and  studied  law*  He  could  not  be  iJlowed 
10  practice  unless  he  became  n  Cadiolk.  Me  tried 
to  get  hb.liceiise  by  oooeealiiig  tint  be  ww  «  Firoc- 
eitMC*  HeiiaidiBctvwred— grewi^^  VimMy 
be  became  dlscoura^^  and  cMimitied  midde*  by 
hanging  himself  one  evming  in  his  &dier^s  ildfew 

The  bigots  of  Toulouse  started  the  story  that  lu» 
parents  had  ialted  him  to  prevent  bis  becomiiisf  m 
Catholic 

On  this  frightful  charge  the  lather,  mother^  one 
woa,  a  servant,  and  one  goeit  it  their  house»  were 

The  dead  son  was  considered  a  martyr,  the  church 
taking  possession  of  the  body. 

This  happened  in  1761.  ^ 

There  was  what  was  called  a  trial.  There  was  no 
evidence,  not  the  slightest,  except  hearsay.  All  the 
facts  were  in  favor  of  the  accused. 

The  united  strength  of  the  defendants  could  not 
have  done  the  deed. 

Jean  Calas  was  doomed  to  torture  and  to  death 
upon  the  wheel.    This  was  on  the  9th  of  March, 
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1762,  and  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  out  the 
next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  father  was  taken 
to  the  torture  room.  The  executioner  and  his 
assistants  were  sworn  on  the  cross  to  administer  the 
torture  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court . 

Tliey  bound  him  by  the  wrists  to  an  iron  ring  in 
the  stone  wall  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  his  feet 
to  another  ring  in  the  floor.  Then  they  shortened 
the  ropes  and  chains  until  every  joint  in  his  arms 
and  legs  was  dislocated.  Then  he  was  questioned. 
He  declared  that  he  was  innocent  Then  the  ropes 
were  again  shortened  until  life  fluttered  in  the  torn 
body ;  but  he  remained  firm. 

Thb  was  called  the  question  ordinaire. 

Again  the  magistrates  exhorted  the  victim  to  con- 
fess, and  again  he  refused,  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  to  confess. 

Then  came  the  question  extraordinaire. 

Into  the  mouth  of  the  victim  was  placed  a  horn 
holding  three  pints  of  water.  In  this  way  thirty 
pints  of  water  were  forced  into  the  body  of  the  suf- 
ferer. The  pain  was  beyond  description,  and  yet 
jean  Calas  remained  firm. 

He  was  then  carried  to  the  scaffold  in  a  tumbriL 
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He  was  bound  to  a  wooden  cross  that  lay  on  the 
flcaflbliL  The  executioner  then  took  a  bar  of  iron, 
broke  each  1^  and  each  arm  in  two  places,  striking 
eleven  blows  in  aU.  He  was  then  Idt  to  die  if  be 
GoulcL  He  Bved  lot  two  hmnB  dedaiiiv  bis  iniio^ 
cmm  lotlieliA  He  wasjloir  t»  die^and  so  ike 
€Meiilioewittii^l|lEdIri^  Tbeo  bis  poor  twemed* 
bleeding  and  bcoken  bod^  was  dialned  to  a 
and  burned. 

All  this  was  a  specude^ — a  festival  for  the 
savages  of  Toulouse,  What  would  they  have  done 
if  their  hearts  had  not  been  softened  by  the  glad 
tidings     great  joy  — peace  on  earth  and  good  will 

^  floe  giL  property  of  ^m'tu^ 

dHt  he  lwooineaGMiioBe;  dteaervaiit  if  she  woeU 

enter  a  amwpit*  TIk  two  daughters  were  con- 
signed to  a  convent,  and  the  heart-broken  widcw 
was  allowed  to  wander  where  she  would* 

Voltaire  heard  of  this  case-  In  a  moment  his  soul 
was  on  fire.  He  took  one  of  the  sons  under  his 
fOo£  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  case.  He  corre^ 
^poaded  will  fu^  mA  nmmm,  iMeiioiw 
and  1aii|pm  If  money  was  tieeded«  lis  advanced 
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it  For  years  he  filled  Europe  with  the  echoes  of 
the  groans  of  Jean  Calas.  He  succeeded  The 
horrible  Judgment  was  annulled — the  poor  victim 
declared  innocent  and  thousands  of  dollars  reused  to 
support  the  mother  and  family. 
.  This  was  the  work  of  Voltaire.   


THE  SIRVEN  FAMILY. 

Sirven,  a  Protestant,  lived  in  Languedoc  with  his 
wife  and  three  daughters.  The  housekeeper  of  the 
bishop  wanted  to  make  one  of  the  daughters  a 
Catholic 

The  law  allowed  the  bishop  to  take  the  child  of 
Protestants  from  their  parents  for  the  sake  of  its 
souL  This  litde  girl  was  so  taken  and  placed  in  a 
convent.  She  ran  away  and  came  back  to  her 
parents.  Her  poor  little  body  was  covered  with  the 
marks  of  the  convent  whip. 

Suffer  litde  children  to  come  unto  me." 

The  child  was  out  of  her  mind — suddenly  she 
disappeared,  and  a  few  days  after  her  little  body  was 
found  in  a  well,  three  miles  from  home. 


Th(*  cry  ms  raked  that  her  folks  had  murdered 
ber  to  keep  her  from  becoming  a  Catholic 

Tlib  happened  only  a  little  way  from  the  Christiaii 
Giy  of  Toulouse  while  Jean  Calas  was  in  prison. 
Hie  Slrv«M  knew  diat  a  trill  wmM  md  In  comrie^ 
tloo.  They  ied.  bi  tbdr  abaeme  iBmy  otfft- 
miedi  tlielf  pfiipefty  €ioofiscated»  Tie  pereots 
^esitenced  to  die  the  liai^fniaiit  libe  dai^liten  to 
be  aader  the  gaOom  during  die  execudoo  of  didr 
modiert  and  dies  to  be  exiled* 

Tbe  family  fled  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  the  mar- 
ried daughter  gave  birth  to  a  child  in  the  snows  of 
die  Alps;  the  mother  died,  and,  at  last  reachiog 
SuftiBtlMidi  the  father  found  himself  without  msam 

They  went  to  Voltaire.  He  espoused  their  cause. 
He  took  care  of  them,  gave  them  die  means  to  live^ 
and  labored  to  annul  the  sentence  that  had  been 
pronounced  against  them  for  nine  long  and  weary 
years.  He  appealed  to  kings  for  money,  to  Catha- 
rine 11.  of  Russia,  and  to  hundreds  of  others.  He 
was  successful.  He  said  of  this  case  :  The  Sirvens 
were  tried  and  condemned  in  two  hours  in  January, 
1762,  and  now  in  January,  1772,  after  ten  years  of 
effort,  they  have  been  restored  to  their  rights. 
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This  was  the  work  of  Voltaire.  Why  should  the 
worshippers  of  God  hate  the  lovers  of  men  ? 


THE  ESPENASSE  CASE. 

Espenasse  was  a  Protestant,  of  good  estate.  In 
1740  he  received  into  his  house  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, to  whom  he  gave  supper  and  lodging. 

In  a  country  where  priests  repeated  the  parable  of 
the   Good  Samaritan,**  this  was  a  crime. 

For  thb  crime  Espenasse  was  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

When  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  twenty-three 
years  his  case  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Voltaire, 
and  he  was,  through  the  efforts  of  Voltaire,  released 
and  restored  to  his  family. 

This  was  the  work  of  Voltaire.  There  is  not  time 
to  tell  of  the  case  of  General  Lally,  of  the  English 
General  Byng,  of  the  niece  of  Corneille,  of  the  Jesuit 
Adam,  of  the  writers,  dramatists,  actors,  widows  and 
orphans,  for  whose  benefit  he  gave  his  influence,  his 
money  and  his  time.    But  I  will  tell  another  case : 


VOLTAIRE. 

'In  l|A5t  lift  the  town  of  Abbeville,  an  old  wood* 
ca  «pqH  M  a  bridge  had  been  mutilated— whitded 
H  kiitfe  —  a  lerrible  criine.  Sticks,  when 
crossing  each  other,  were  far  more  sacred  than 
flesh  and  blood  Two  young  men  were  suspect* 
cd — Uie  Chevalier  de  h  Bam  and  D'Etalloade. 
lygtilloiidt  fled  DO  ¥mAk  and  edfated  ai  a  em^. 
jooAtolfiei^ 

lABmranaiMdaiidilii^  . 

He  wwm  ccmvicted  witbout  die  i%ble8t  evidefitt* 
and  be  and  D'EtaUonde  were  bocb  aenteneed  i 

Finti  to  endtire  die  tortitn»  onfiiiarr  and  cxtn 
wdinary. 

Seimd,  to  have  their  tongues  lorn  out  by  ^ 
roots  with  pincers  of  iron. 

Thirds  to  have  tfaetr  right  bands  cut  off  at  die 

Fm^^  be  boitad  t%  %  of  feoii 
and  burndl  to  llad^  Igr^Hiiw  ieb 

*«BMq|iif«  as  He  iMgivt  Aqio 

who  trespass  against  us." 

Remembering  this,  the  Judges  mitigated  the  sen* 
tence  by  providing  that  their  heads  should  be  ctit  oflF 
before  their  bodies  were  given  to  the  flames. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  Paris;  heard  by  a 
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Court  composed  of  twenty-five  Judges,  learned  in 
the  law,  and  the  judgment  was  confirmed. 

The  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1766. 

When  Voltaire  heard  of  this  judicial  infamy  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  France.  He  wbhed 
to  leave  forever  a  country  where  such  cruelties  were 
possible. 

He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  giving  the  history  of  the 
case. 

He  ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  D'Etallonde, 
wrote  in  his  behalf  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  got  him 
released  from  the  Army ;  took  him  to  his  own 
house ;  kept  him  for  a  year  and  a  half ;  saw  that  he 
was  instructed  in  drawing,  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, and  had  at  last  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  a 
captain  of  engineers  in  the  army  of  Frederick  the 
Great 

Such  a  man  was  Voltaire.  He  was  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  helpless.  He  was  the 
Caesar  to  whom  the  victims  of  Church  and  State  ap- 
pealed. He  stood  for  the  intellect  and  heart  of  his 
rime. 

And  yet  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  those  who 
love  their  enemies  have  exhausted  the  vocabulary 


bate,  the  ingeouity  of  matice  and  mendadty #  in 
dieir  tSbrtM  to  Mm  Aek  iixipid  cmedft  bom  tlw , 
feointofVokiinb 

Fran  m  grpa  Mghi  lie  h 
horaQOini  faigc   He  liad  some  vioes — these 
shared  in  eonmoil  witii  priests — his  virtues 
his  own. 

He  was  in  favor  of  universal  education — of  the 
development  of  the  brain.  The  church  despised 
Urn.  He  wished  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
world  within  theceadi  of  alL   Every  priest  was 

He  wished  to  diiv^  from  tlie  ^sbe  ef 
liie  dienitiip  rf  sitpetwtitioiii  so  Att  the  gMdwo  ef 
Adam  tn^g^  Kton  and  eat  of  tlie  fridt  erf  tlie  tiee 
of  knowledge.  The  church  op|Mwd  this  beetue  il 
had  the  frnil     the  tree  of  ignorance  for  sale,  lyi^ 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  friends  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia— of  Diderot,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
j^ive  information  to  all.  So  far  as  principles  were 
concerned,  he  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  knew  the  terms  and  decisions* 
but  that  he  clearly  perceived  not  only  what  the  law 
should  be,  but  its  application  and  administration. 
He  understood  the  philosophy  of  evidence,  the  dif- 
ference between  suspicion  and  proof,  between  belief 
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and  knowledge,  and  he  did  more  to  reform  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  abuses  at  Courts  than  all  the 
lawyers  and  statesmen  of  his  time. 

At  school,  he  read  and  studied  the  works  of 
Gcero — the  lord  of  language — probably  the  great- 
est orator  that  has  uttered  speech,  and  the  words  of 
the  Roman  remained  in  his  brain.  He  became,  in 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  caste,  a  believer  in  the  equality 
of  men.    He  said : 

**  Men  are  bom  equal'' 
Let  us  respect  virtue  and  merit" 

"  Let  us  have  it  in  the  heart  that  men  are  equal'* 

He  was  an  abolitionist — the  enemy  of  slavery  in 
an  its  forms.  He  did  not  think  that  the  color  of 
one  man  gave  him  the  right  to  steal  from  another 
man  on  account  of  that  man's  color.  He  was  the 
friend  of  serf  and  peasant,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
protect  animals,  wives  and  children  from  the  fury  of 
those  who  loved  their  neighbors  as  themselves. 

It  was  Voltaire  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  liberty  in 
the  heart  and  brain  of  Franklin,  of  Jefferson  and 
Thomas  Paine. 

PufTendorf  had  taken  the  ground  that  slavery 
was,  in  part,  founded  on  contract 

Voltaire  said  :  "  Show  me  the  contract,  and  if  it  is 


afped  by  tke  pvtj  to  be     dsve^  1  may  bdieve 

He  diotight  it  absurd  that  God  should  drown  the 
£itbers.  and  then  come  and  die  for  the  childreiu 
This  is  »  goodu  the  remark  of  Diderot:  **lf 

Jem  md  fdand mnm%htwm  gaSltf  of  syiode.** 
}felHd«GMe.aio^  iiikmtetfafi  ftm  oT 
dl&i^ot  does  oot  eol^fendbe  mind.  He  hateA 
Aft  cnid  and  pitted  die  vksiiiis  of  ChunJi  and  State. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate — the  helper  of 
the  strivif^.  He  laughed  at  the  pomp  of  kings— 
the  pretensions  of  priests.  He  was  a  believer  in  the 
natural  and  abhocred  with  all  his  heart  the  miracu-  ^ 
lous  and  absurd.        •    *  • 

wHMv  IRM  UK  II  fHBii    11^  IVM  eKSMaEea  lljf 

dted  hgi  laii%hter,  0m  mtti»  pity,  die 
condua  of  bigots  hk  csittlftiisplp  He  mm  fludi 
better  than  a  saint. 

Most  of  the  christians  in  his  day  kept  their  re- 
ligion not  for  everyday  use  but  for  disaster,  as  ships 
carry  life  boats  to  be  used  only  in  the  stress  of 
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Voltaire  believed  in  the  religion  of  humanity — of 
good  and  generous  deeds.  For  many  centuries  the 
church  had  painted  virtue  so  ugly»  sour  and  cold, 
that  vice  was  regarded  as  beautiful  Voltaire  taught 
the  beauty  of  the  useful,  the  hatefulnessand  hideous- 
ness  of  superstition. 

He  was  not  the  greatest  of  poets,  or  of  dramatbts, 
but  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  the  greatest 
friend  of  freedom  and  the  deadliest  foe  of  supersti- 
tion. 

He  did  more  to  break  the  chains  of  superstition — 
to  drive  the  phantoms  of  fear  from  the  heart  and 
brain,  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  church  and  to 
give  liberty  to  the  world  than  any  other  of  the  sons 
of  men.  In  the  highest,  the  holiest  sense  he  was  the 
most  profoundly  religious  man  of  his  time. 


VOi^TAm 


Turn  Retuwi. 

A  riEkiaexOeiif  rimtjMm  Motpfiog 
^  dwti^  an  that  tinie  a  firet  pkra  bi  tbe  dvil* 
bed  WMfH  Voltaire  returned  to  Fark  His  joiiraey 
HM  atriuiiipbal  mardu  He  was  received  as  a  OOQ- 
queror.  The  Academy,  the  Immortals»  came  to 
meet  him  —  a  complunent  that  had  never  been  paid 
to  royalty.  His  tragedy  of  Irene  "  was  performed. 
At  the  theatre  he  was  crowned  with  laurel,  covered 
ins  iwiranf  na  wvi  ninraocaGi  wiui  peiwiiMi  ami 
nKk  'ijMgina'  4f .  wwil^pi    Ha  was  tli^  i9||cilia 

liimiy  dwli  stood  iml-^  ntoil^i^ 

by  the  divine  right  of  genius.  There  were  dtetls 
mighty  forces  in  France—the  dirone»  the  iJtar  ait4 
Voltaire, 

The  king  was  the  enemy  of  Voltaire,  The  Court 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  Church, 
ttialign  and  morose,  was  waiting  for  her  revenge  p  and 
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yet,  such  was  the  reputation  of  this  man — such  the 
hold  he  had  upon  the  people^that  he  became,  in 
spite  of  Throne,  in  spite  of  Church,  the  idol  of 
France. 

He  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-four.  He  had  been 
surrounded  with  the  comforts,  the  luxuries  of  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  the  richest  writer 
that  the  world  had  known.  Among  the  literary  men 
of  the  earth  he  stood  first.  He  was  an  intellectual 
king  —  one  who  had  built  his  own  throne  and 
had  woven  the  purple  of  his  own  power.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius.  The  Catholic  God  had  allowed  him 
the  appearance  of  success.  His  last  years  were  filled 
with  the  intoxication  of  flattery — of  almost  worship. 
He  stood  at  the  summit  of  his  age. 

The  priests  became  anxious.  They  began  to  fear 
that  God  would  forget,  in  a  multiplicity  of  business, 
to  make  a  terrible  example  of  Voltaire. 

Towards  the  last  of  May,  1778,  it  was  whispered 
in  Paris  that  Voltaire  was  dying.  Upon  the  fences 
of  expectation  gathered  the  unclean  birds  of  super- 
stition, impatiendy  waiting  for  their  prey. 

Two  days  before  his  death,  his  nephew  went  to 
seek  the  Cur£  of  Saint  Sulpice  and  the  Abb£  Guatier, 
and  brought  them  into  his  uncle's  sick  chamber. 
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*Ah.  well  t '  said  Voltaire,  *  give  them  my  cocnpHmeGts 
and  my  thanks/  The  Abb€  spoke  some  words  to 
liim,  exhorting  him  to  patieace.  The  Curd  of  Saiai 
Sulpice  ^en  came  forward*  havuig  announced  him^ 
idt  an4  Mbed  nf  VoMlreb  derating  his  Toieet  if  he 
admMiledfed  the  ifiviniijr  of  wr  Lord  Jesw  Chriai: 
Tbe  iiofc  tiiiii  pudied  ooe  of  liui  httndi  ^^dnst  ibe 
Curd  s  coir  shoving  him  back  and  cned«  ttttni^ 
abruptly  to  the  other  side* '  Let  me  die  in  peace.^ 
The  Cur6  seemingly  considered  his  person  soiled 
and  his  coif  dishonored  by  the  touch  of  a  philoso- 
pher. He  made  the  nurse  give  him  a  little  brushing 
and  went  out  with  the  Abbd  Guatier/' 

He  ocptredi  my^  Wagm^re*  00  tbe  30th  of  Majrt 
v3^!!ft»  Sf^ffioifl  i^<||lrifiep>f^^  wst  night*  iilil 

ne  BPR  peoQR'mn^raiqr*  a  kw  niiiineiiis  oeicm 
yi  lasllireatlilie  l«dil4le  hand  oT  UQ*md,}m  indet 
de  chambre,  who  was  watching  by  htm,  fiQIlMd^^ 
and  said  :  "Adieu,  my  dear  Moroindi  l  am  gone.** 
These  were  his  last  words.  Like  a  peaceful  river 
with  green  and  shaded  banks,  he  flowed  without  a 
murmur  into  the  waveless  sea,  where  life  is  rest. 

From  tfab  d»th,  so  simple  and  serene»  so  kindp  so 
ph9cis4^1i|e  aild  taHli^»vi6^  and  peacefiil: 

fiom  llieee  moi^  m  WseAy  destitute  of  cant  or 
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dramatic  touch»  all  the  frightful  pictures,  all  the 
despairing  utterances,  have  been  drawn  and  made. 
From  these  materials,  and  from  these  alone,  or 
rather,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  have  been  constructed 
by  priests  and  clergymen  and  their  dupes  all  the 
shameless  lies  about  the  death  of  this  great  and 
wonderful  man.  A  man,  compared  with  whom  all 
of  his  calumniators,  dead  and  living,  were,  and  are, 
but  dust  and  vermin. 

Let  us  be  honest  Did  all  the  priests  of  Rome  in- 
crease the  mental  wealth  of  man  as  much  as  Bruno  ? 
Did  all  the  priests  of  France  do  as  great  a  work  for 
the  civilization  of  the  world  as  Voltaire  or  Diderot? 
Did  all  the  ministers  of  Scotland  add  as  much  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  as  David  Hume  ?  Have 
all  the  clergymen,  monks,  friars,  ministers,  priests, 
bbhops,  cardinals  and  popes,  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  to  the  last  election,  done  as  much  for 
human  liberty  as  Thomas  Paine  ? 

What  would  the  world  be  if  infidels  had  never 
been? 

The  Infidels  have  been  the  brave  and  thoughtful 
men  ;  the  flower  of  all  the  world  ;  the  pioneers  and 
heralds  of  the  blessed  day  of  liberty  and  love ;  the 
generous  spirits  of  the  unworthy  past ;  the  seers  and 
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pgO^bm  of  our  race;  the  great  duvalric  soukt 
proud  viclors  on  the  battlefields  of  ^oi^lil,  the  cred- 
itors of  all  the  years  to  be* 

Why  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  men 
who  devoted  their  lives  m  the  Ubeiatioa  of  their 
felow^inai  dimMluTC  beeiilik^ 
dGftdi  bjr  tike  wftkn  of  &maamm^  Me  mm  wiw 
defended  dawfjr-inttiood  polyg^mj^-jiiitsfied  tlw 
flteaHilg  of  bdies  from  tlie  brrasts  of  JMites,  and 
hiM  Ae  naked  back  of  impiid  labor,  are  supposed 
to  have  passed  smiUngly  (rom  earth  to  the  embraces 
of  the  angels  ?  Why  should  we  think  that  the  brave 
thinkers,  the  investigators, the  honest  men,  must  have 
left  the  crumbling  shore  of  time  in  dread  and  fear, 
while  the  instigators  of  the  massacK  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew ;  the  inventors  and  users  of  thumb-screws,  of 
iron  boots  and  racks ;  the  burners  and  tearers  of 
human  flesh ;  the  stealers,  the  whippers  and  the  en- 
slavers of  men  ;  the  buyers  and  beaters  of  maidensj 
mothers  and  babes  ;  the  founders  of  the  Inquisition ; 
the  makers  of  chains ;  the  builders  of  dungeons ;  the 
calumniators  of  the  living;  the  slanderers  of  the 
dead,  and  even  the  murderers  of  Jesus  Christ,  all 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  with  white,  forgiven 
hands  folded  upon  the  breasts  of  peace,  while  the 
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destroyers  of  prejudice,  the  apostles  of  humanity,  the 
soldiers  of  liberty,  the  breakers  of  fetters,  the  crea* 
tors  of  light,  died  surrounded  by  the  fierce  fiends  of 
God? 

In  those  days  the  philosophers — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
thinkers — were  not  buried  in  holy  ground  It  was 
feared  that  their  principles  might  contaminate  the 
ashes  (rf*  the  just  And  they  also  feared  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  they  might,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  confusion,  slip  into  heaven*  Some  were 
burned,  and  their  ashes  scattered ;  and  the  bodies  of 
some  were  thrown  naked  to  beasts,  and  others  buried 
in  unholy  earth. 

Voltaire  knew  the  history  of  Adrienne  Le 
Couvreur,  a  beautiful  actress,  denied  buriaL 

After  all,  we  do  feel  an  interest  in  what  is  to  be- 
come of  our  bodies.  There  is  a  modesty  that  be- 
longs to  death.  Upon  this  subject  Voltaire  was 
infinitely  sensitive.  It  was  that  he  might  be  buried 
that  he  went  through  the  farce  of  confession,  of  ab- 
solution, and  of  the  last  sacrament.  The  priests 
knew  that  he  was  not  in  earnest,  and  Voltaire  knew 
that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  be  buried  in  any 
of  the  cemeteries  of  Paris. 

His  death  was  kept  a  secret    The  Abb^  Mignot 


made  armngements  for  the  burial  at  Romilluon-tlic- 
Setoet  more  than  loo  miles  from  Paris.  On  Sunday 
evening,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  17781  the  body  of 
Voltaire,  clad  in  a  dressing  gowa«  clothed  to  re*; 
senible  m  mmM^  posed  to  riiniiUte  life,  was  flaced 
la mmnu$Bti  wt  in iideb m  wrnflt»  wtioee ImAiev 
itinstoloe^it  in  poiitUNi.  To  dm  catiiage  were 
ittidied  ^  luwws,  m  people  lo^iit  thiiik  m 
freat  lord  was  ffAng  to  hh  estates.  Another 
ctnilge  fioUowed*  in  which  were  a  grand  nephew 
and  two  cousins  of  Voltaire.  All  ntght  they  trav- 
elt^d,  and  on  the  following  day  arrived  at  the  court- 
yard of  the  Abbey.  The  necessary  papers  were 
fbown*  Ibe  mam  was  perfonned  k  tM  preseoce  cC 
'lbs  "tod^t  ttid  V&hi^M  ibund  lnuiiiL  'few  IM^ 
mm^  9Smmm^  Hie  Prior,  iriio  ""'for  iftuity  hmi 
fNm  »  Httte  mA,*"  received  from  1m  Hshop  m 
menadfif  letter  foil^^ 
Was  too  late. 

Voltaire  was  dead  The  foundations  of  State  and 
Throne  had  been  sapped.  The  people  were  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  real  kings  and  with  the  act* 
ua!  priests.  Unknown  sxieit  bom  in  nmery  and  want, 
itien  whose  Sttiieiai  tM  iiidtli«ri  lad 
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shadowy  fkces  were  emerging  from  darkness.  Labor 
and  thought  became  friends.  That  is,  the  gutter 
and  the  attic  fraternized.  The  monsters  of  the  Night 
and  the  angels  of  the  Dawn — the  first  thinking  of 
revenge,  and  the  others  dreaming  of  equality,  liberty 
and  fraternity.  ^ 
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VIL 


TuK  ObatU'Bbd  AMGXtutsn, 

LL  Uadi  flf  erinfadb^  exoqpt  lofiddBi  meet' 
dead)  with  fcasooable  ttsnsiuity.  A»  a 
i»  aodung  ia  the  death  of  a  pirate  lo  cast  any 
discredit  on  his  profession.   The  murderer  upon  the* 


A 


wilh 


eith^  side,  smilingly 


scaffold. 

horts  ihc  multitude  to  meet  him  in  heaven-  The 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  making  his  home  a  hell, 
meets  death  without  a  quiver,  provided  he  has  never 
^ii|iressed  any  doubt  as  to  tbe  diviiiily  <^  Qurisl^  or 

wllo  lias  mgcA  atid  iod  ^ 
lihsd  «ciiiiitn«s  iM         iiid  luiisto 
mib  the  maimed  and  diseased,  tod  irflO  Itaii 
ceeded  in  offering  to  the  MoI<x:h  of  ambitioa 
best  and  bravest  of  his  subjects,  dies  like  a  saint. 
^  All  the  believing  kings  are  in  heaven — all  tfie 
doubting  philosophers  in  perdition.    All  the  perse- 
cu^tors  sleep  in  peace,  and  the  ashes  of  those  who 
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burned  their  brothers,  sleep  in  consecrated  ground. 
Libraries  could  hardly  cont^n  the  names  of  the 
Christian  wretches  who  have  filled  the  world  with 
violence  and  death  in  defence  of  book  and  creed* 
and  yet  they  all  died  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
no  priest,  no  minister,  describes  the  agony  and  fear, 
the  remorse  and  horror  with  which  their  guilty  souls 
were  filled  in  the  last  moments  of  their  lives.  These 
men  had  never  doubted — they  had  never  thought 
— they  accepted  the  creed  as  they  did  the  fashion  of 
their  dothes.  They  were  not  infidels,  they  could 
not  be — they  had  been  baptized,  they  had  not 
denied  the  divinity  —  of  Christ  —  they  had  partaken 
of  the  "last  supper.*'  They  respected  priests  — 
they  admitted  that  Christ  had  two  natures  and  the 
same  number  of  wills ;  they  admitted  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  "  proceeded,"  and  that,  according  to  the 
multiplication  table  of  heaven,  once  one  is  three,  and 
three  times  one  is  one,  and  these  things  put  pillows 
beneath  their  heads  and  covered  them  with  the 
drapery  of  peace. 

That,  while  kings  and  priests  did  nothing  worse 
than  to  make  their  fellows  wretched,  that  so  long  as 
they  only  butchered  and  burnt  the  innocent  and 
helpless,  God  would  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality ; 


Miil»  txpns&cd  a  dnubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
litres,  or  prmyed  to  die  wrong  Godp  or  to  the  right 
Ckoe  by  the  wong  narne^  then  the  real  God  leaped 
Hoe  a  wounded  tiger  upon  his  victim,  and  from  his 
qutwring  flesh  tore  his  wretdied  iQnL  -^^^ 
There  b  po  racMded  iiiitaiio^  where  die  ^V^HliPI^| 
ami  01  QiiirciQr  dm  mcq  panq^M'^Do  irmiiiit^H 
aqoHitt  k  aU  tiie  Etefttt^ 
ceoidiiU  beii«  dueUid  I7  God.  Thomda 
cfiiMa  ira  boBf  eMmiit^  every  day — men  areadV 
this  moment  lying  in  wait  for  their  human  prey  — ^ 
wives  are  whipped  and  cnished^  driven  to  insanity  | 
and  death  —  little  children  begging  for  mercy,  lifting  j 
imptorii^,  cear*liUed  eyes  to  the  brutal  faoes  crf^ 
&thers  and  mothers  —  sweet  girls  are  deceived, 
lured  and  outraged,  but  God  has  no  time  to  prevent 
these  things  —  no  time  to  defend  the  good  and  pro- 
tect the  pure.    He  is  too  busy  numbering  hairs  and 
watching  sparrows.    He   listens  for  blasphemy; 
looks  for  persons  who  laugh  at  priests ;  examines 
baptismal  registers ;  watches  professors  in  college 
who  begin  to  doubt  the  geology  of  Moses  and  the 
astronomy  of  Joshua.    He  does  not  particularly  ob- 
ject to  stealing,  if  you  won't  swear.    A  great  many 
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persons  have  fallen  dead  in  the  act  of  taking  God'{» 
name  in  vain,  but  millions  of  men,  women  and  chilr 
dren  have  been  stolen  from  their  homes  and  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  but  no  one  engaged  in  this  infamy 
has  ever  been  touched  by  the  wrathful  hand  of  God> 
Now  and  then  a  man  of  genius,  of  sense,  of  inteir 
lectual  honesty,  has  appeared.    Such  men  have  de- 
nounced the  superstitions  of  their  day.    They  have 
pitied  the  multitude.    To  see  priests  devour  the 
substance  of  the  people  —  priests  who  made  begr 
ging  one  of  the  learned  professions  —  filled  them 
with  loathing  anc^  contempt   These  men  were  honf 
est  enough  to  tell  their  thoughts,  brave  enough  to 
speak  the  truth.   Then  they  were  denounced,  tried, 
tCMtured,  killed  by  rack  or  flame.    But  some  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  fiends  who  love  their  enemies,  and 
died  naturally  in  their  beds.    It  would  not  do  for 
the  Church  to  admit  that  they  died  peacefully.  That 
would  show  that  religion  was  not  essential  at  the  last 
moment.    Superstition  gets  its  power  from  the  ter- 
ror of  death.    It  would  not  do  to  have  the  common 
people  understand  that  a  man  could  deny  the  Bible 
—  refuse  to  kiss  the  cross  —  contend  that  Humanity 
was  greater  than  Christ,  and  then  die  as  swecdy  as 
Torquemada  did,  after  pouring  molten  lead  into  the 
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eais  of  am  honest  man  :  or  as  calndy  as  Catwiii  after 
he  had  burned  Servetm  ;  or  as  peai^fully  as  Kui^ 
David  after  advising  with  his  last  bmih  one  son  iCi 
asMS5inale  anothtf .  » 

Tlie  Ghiifcb  has  taken  neat  aaiu  to  Aoir  that 
dttlteMMsttiir^  HifiM  (dot  Chrisdans  did 

DOC  SOOOOOa  '^D  OQkDhIkV'  nrvW  'IHOSWHmSY  ^WvVCiUQB 

and  deipi&'b|2«  It  wsm  allied  Aat  iraids  ixmld 
Ml  paint  the  tkomm  that  wm  endmned  by  a  djring 
iniddL  Every  good  Christian  was  expected  to,  and 
gTenerally  did,  believe  these  accounts.  They  have 
been  told  and  retold  in  every  pulpit  of  the  world* 
Protestant  ministers  have  repeated  the  lies  invented 
by  Catholic  priests,  and  Catholics,  by  a  kind  of  theo- 
logical oonuty,  iim^  tin 
Protestants.  Upon  this  point  they  have  always 
stood  together,  and  will  as  long  as  the  same  false- 
hood can  be  used  by  bodu  ^ 

Instead  of  doing  these  things,  Voltaire  iviUuDy 
closed  his  eyes  to- the  light  of  the  gospel,  examined 
the  Bible  for  himself,  advocated  intellectual  liberty^ 
struck  from  the  brain  the  fetters  of  an  arrogant 
faith,  assisted  the  weak,  cried  out  against  the  torture 
of  man,  appealed  to  reason,  endeavored  to  establi^ 
universal  toleration,  succored  the  indigent,  and  kle- 
fended  the  oppressed. 
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He  demonstrated  that  the  origin  of  all  religions  is 
the  same*  the  same  mysteries — the  same  miracles — 
the  same  imposture  —  the  same  temples  and  cere* 
monies  —  the  same  kind  of  founders,  aposdes  and 
dupes  —  the  same  promises  and  threats  —  the  same 
pretence  of  goodness  and  forgiveness  and  the  prac* 
dee  of  the  same  persecution  and  murder.  He  proved 
that  religion  made  enemies  —  philosophy  friends — 
and  that  above  the  rights  of  Gpds^  w^^  the  rights  of 
man. 

These  were  hb  crimes.  Such  a  man  God  would 
not  suffer  to  die  in  peace.  If  allowed  to  meet  death 
with  a  smile,  others  might  follow  hb  example,  until 
none  would  be  left  to  light  the  holy  fires  of  the  auta 
da  fe.  It  would  not  do  for  so  great,  so  successful  an 
enemy  of  the  Church,  to  die  without  leaving  some 
shriek  of  fear,  some  shudder  of  remorse,  some  ghast- 
ly prayer  of  chattered  horror,  uttered  by  lips  covered 
with  blood  and  foam. 

For  many  centuries  the  theologians  have  taught 
that  an  unbeliever  —  an  infidel  —  one  who  spoke  or 
wrote  against  dieir  creed,  could  not  meet  death  with 
composure  ;  that  in  hb  last  moments  God  would  fill 
hb  conscience  with  the  serpents  of  remorse. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  clergy  have  manufac* 


llMilo|^n  hn%  iiifjmf>4  tint  crimes  n^AHt 


tJpoQ  tlie  deidi-bed  subject  the  clergy  grow  do* 
qucnL  When  d«cribing  the  shudderings  and 
dirieks  of  the  dyi^g  unbchcveri  their  eyes  glitter 

itkaMnL 

Thtf  m  M  loofHT  neob  They  becoiUP  l^fmftSfe 
ThiBf  iBg       gnMiy  Tliey  itevow  the  deadL 
Mt   1^  ^bso^pie^^  • 
^  IIMM  ^m  m^  psdnt  the  ti^rs  of  HdL 
They  g^ze  at  the  soub  of  die  infidels  writhing  in  the 
coils  of  the  worm  that  never  dies.   They  see  them 
in  flamM  — ^  in  oceans  of  fire  —  in  gulfs  of  pain  — m- 
abysses  of  des|iair*   Tbe^  shout  with  joy.  They 
applaud 

It  Ift  m  mmi^        piMeAjt>m^  GoL 
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VIII. 

The  Second  Return. 

pOR  four  hundred  years  the  Bastile  had  been  the 
*  outward  symbol  of  oppression.  Within  its  wal|s 
the  noblest  had  perished.  It  was  a  perpetual  threat 
It  was  the  last,  and  often  the  first,  argument  of  king 
and  priest.  Its  dungeons,  damp  and  rayless,  its  mas- 
sive towers,  its  secret  cells,  its  instruments  of  torture* 
denied  the  existence  of  God. 

In  1789,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  people,  the  mul- 
titude, firenaded  by  suffering,  stormed  and  captured 
the  Bastile.  The  battle-cry  was  "  Vive  Voltaire.". 

In  1 79 1  permission  was  given  to  place  in  the  Pan^ 
theon  the  ashes  of  Voltaire.  He  had  been  buried 
1 10  miles  from  Paris.  Buried  by  stealth,  he  was  to 
be  removed  by  a  nation.  A  funeral  procession  of  ^ 
hundred  miles ;  every-  village  with  its..  flag$  and 
arches  ;  all  the  people  anxious  to  honor  the  philoso- 
pher of  France  —  the  Savior  of  Calas — the  De- 
stroyer of  Superstition. 

On  reaching  Paris  the  great  procession  moved 
along  the  Rue  St  Antoine.    Here  it  paused,  and 


fur  one  i%lit  ttpon  the  mtm  of  the  Bastile  restdltlie 
liod^  of  Voltaire  —  rested  ia  ^umph,  in  j^My — 
rested  on  fallen  wall  and  broken  ardi,  on  cnimbling 
stone  still  damp  with  tears,  on  rtisting  chain  and  bar 
and  useless  bolt^ — above  the  dungeons  dark  and 
deep,  where  Ught  had  laded  from  the  lives  of  men 
mod  hope  had  dkd  in  bmkii^(  beaitft. 

Ibe  conqueror  nidog  upm  the  conqmerecL— 
Hunooed .  upott  the  Bngtiks,  tiie  fiJkn  fartwan  iif 
N%hti  llie  body  4st  Voltaire,  froa  whoM  brotii  had 
issued  die  Dawn. 

For  a  moment  his  ashes  must  have  fdt  the  Pro- 
methean 5re,  and  tt^e  old  smile  must  have  iUumiaed 
once  more  the  faw  of  death. 

The  vast  multitude  bowed  in  reverence,  hushed 
with  love  and  awe  heard  these  words  uttered  by  a 
priest :  "  God  shall  be  avenged.** 

The  cry  of  the  priest  was  a  prophecy.  Priests 
skulking  in  the  shadows  with  faces  sinister  as  night; 
ghouls  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  desecrated  the 
grave.   They  carried  away  the  ashes  of  Voltaire. 

The  tomb  is  empty. 

God  is  avenged. 

The  world  is  filled  with  his  fame. 
Man  has  conquered. 
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Was  th^re  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  a  man 
wearing  the  vestments  of  the  church,  the  equal  of 
Voltaire? 

What  cardinal,  what  bbhop,  what  priest  in  France 
raised  his  voice  for  the  rights  of  men  ?  What  ec- 
clesiastic, what  nobleman,  took  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressed—  of  the  peasant?  Who  denounced  the 
frightful  criminal  code  —  the  torture  of  suspected 
persons  ?  What  priest  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen?  What  bishop  pitied  the  victims  of  the 
rack?  Is  there  the  grave  of  a  priest  in  France  on 
which  a  lover  of  liberty  would  now  drop  a  flower  or 
a  tear  ?  Is  there  a  tomb  holding  the  ashes  of  a  saint 
from  which  emerges  one  ray  of  light  ? 

If  there  be  another  life — ^a  day  of  judgment,  no 
God  can  afford  to  torture  in  another  world  the  man 
who  abolished  torture  in  this.  If  God  be  the  keeper 
of  an  eternal  penitentiary,  he  should  not  imprison 
there  the  men  who  broke  the  chains  of  slavery  here. 
He  cannot  afford  to  jnake  an  eternal  convict  of 
Voltaire. 

Voltsure  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  French  bn- 
guage,  knowing  all  its  moods,  tenses  and  declina- 
tions, in  fact  and  in  feeling  —  playing  upon  it  as 
skillfully  as  Paganini  on  his  violin,  finding  expres* 


seventeen.  "  I'e"'  ^l^J^ 
V  f  between  these  t«o  t«g<= 
"*^?"*??.!rlth<«s>na«v.- 
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From  his  throne  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  he 
pointed  'the  finger  of  scorn  at  every  hypocrite  in 
Europe.  For  half  a  century,  past  rack  and  stake, 
past  dungeon  and  cathedral,  past  altar  and  throne,  he 
carried  with  brave  hands  the  sacred  torch  of  Reason, 
whose  light  at  last  will  flood  the  world. 


LIBERTY  IN  LITERATURE. 

(A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  WALT  WHITMAN.) 


Liberty  in  Liter ature* 

Lvr  m  Pov  Wuatu  oh  mm  Bmonm  om  wmm  %svmm. 

IN  the  year  i855  die  Amencan  people  knew  but 
little  of  books.  Their  ideals,  their  models,  were 
English.  Young  and  Pollok,  Addison  and  Watts, 
were  regarded  as  great  poets.  Some  of  the  more 
reckless  read  Thomson's  Seasons"  and  the  poems 
and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scotu  A  few,  not  quite 
oidiodoK»  dd^hted  in  the  metSmkd  mmomixy  of 

ious  shame — were  worshipers  of  Shakespeare.  The 
really  orthodox  Protestant,  untroubled  by  douto» 
considered  Milton  the  greatest  poet  of  them  alL 
Byron  and  Shelley  were  hardly  respectable — not  to 
be  read  by  young  persons.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Burns  was  a  child  of  nature  of  whom  his 
mother  was  ashamed  and  proud 

In  the  blessed  year  aforesaid,  candor,  free  and  sin- 
cere speech,  were  under  the  ban.  Creeds  at  that 
time  were  entrenched  behind  statutes,  prejudice,  cus- 

^AnaddrmdellTered  In  Philadelphia,  Oot.fl,  1890.  Uaed  by  pennMoo  of  tbt 
Truth  Seeker  Co,  Oopyrif hted,  1890. 
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torn,  ignorance,  stupidity,'  Puritanism  and  slavery ; 
that  is  to  say,  slavery  of  mind  and  body. 

Of  course  it  always  has  been,  and  forever  will  be» 
impossible  for  slavery,  or  any  kind  or  form  of  injus- 
tice, to  produce  a  great  poet  There  are  hundreds 
of  verse  makers  and  writers  on  the  side  of  wrong — 
enemies  of  progress — ^but  they  are  not  poets,  they 
are  not  men  of  genius. 

At  this  time  a  young  man — ^he  to  whom  this  tes- 
timonial is  given — ^he  upon  whose  head  have  fallen 
the  snows  of  more  than  seventy  winters — this  man, 
born  within  the  sound  of  the  sea,  gave  to  the  world 
a  book,  **  Leaves  of  Grass."  This  book  was,  and  is» 
the  true  transcript  of  a  souL  The  man  is  unmasked. 
No  drapery  of  hypocrisy,  no  pretense,  no  fear.  The 
book  was  as  original  in  form  as  in  thought.  All 
customs  were  forgotten  or  disregarded,  all  rules 
broken — nothing  mechanical — no  imitation — sponta- 
neous, running  and  winding  like  a  river,  multitudin- 
ous in  its  thoughts  as  the  waves  of  the  sea — nothing 
mathematical  or  measured.  In  everything  a  touch 
of  chaos — lacking  what  is  called  form,  as  clouds  lack 
form,  but  not  lacking  the  splendor  of  sunrise  or  the 
glory  of  sunset.  It  was  a  marvelous  collection  and 
aggregation  of  fragments,  hints,  suggestions,  memo- 
ries, and  prophecies,  weeds  and  flowers,  clouds  and 
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dodit  sights  and  sounds,  emotions  and 
waves,  shadows  and  constellatiofis. 

His  book  was  received  by  many  with  disdain,  with 
horror,  with  indignation  and  protest — by  the  few  as 
a  marvelous,  almost  miracaloiis,  message  to  Ae 
fmiil— fall  of  tiio^ght  philosofkhy,  poetiy 

tu  r^wMic  iif  inediiicriity  i^enitts  is  ^bwg^smtm^ 
A  grast  wul  appears  and  fills  the  world  with  new 
and  manrelous  harmonies.  In  his  words  b  the  dd 
Promethean  flame.  The  heart  of  nature  b^ts  and 
throbs  in  his  line.  The  respectable  prudes  and 
pedagogues  sound  the  alarm,  and  cry,  or  rather 
screech :  *'  Is  this  a  book  for  a  young  person  ? 

ApoemtoiietoffaasaOft^  statw^-candul  as 
nature — fills  these  barren  soub  with  fear. 

They  forget  that  drapery  about  the  perfect  was 
suggested  by  immodesty. 

The  provincial  prudes,  and  others  of  like  mold, 
pretend  that  love  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  passion — a 
kind  of  self-denial — not  an  over- mastering  joy. 
They  preach  the  gospel  of  pretense  and  pantalettes. 
In  the  presence  of  sincerity,  of  truth,  they  cast  down 
their  eyes  and  endeavor  to  feel  immodest  To  them, 
the  most  beautiful  thing  is  hypocrisy  adorned  with  a 
blush. 
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They  have  no  idea  of  an  honest,  pure  passion, 
glorying  in  its  strength — intense,  intoxicated  with 
the  beautiful,  giving  even  to  inanimate  things  pulse 
and  motion,  and  that  transfigures*  ennobles,  and 
idealizes  the  object  of  its  adoration. 

They  do  not  walk  the  streets  of  the  city  of  life — 
they  explore  the  sewers ;  they  stand  in  the  gutters 
and  cry  "  Unclean ! "  They  pretend  that.beauty  is  a 
snare ;  that  love  is  a  Delilah ;  that  the  highway  of 
,  joy  b  the  broad  road*  lined  with  flowers  and  filled 
with  perfume,  leading  to  the  city  of  eternal  sorrow. 
Since  the  year  i855  the  American  people  have 
developed ;  they  are  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  world.  They  have  witnessed  the 
most  tremendous  of  revolutions,  not  only  upon  the 
fields  of  battle,  but  in  the  world  of  thought  The 
American  citizen  has  concluded  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  being  a  sovereign  unless  he  has  the 
right  to  think  for  himselC 

And  now,  from  this  hight,  with  the  vantage-ground 
of  to-day,  I  propose  to  examine  this  book  and  to 
state,  in  a  general  way,  what  Walt  Whitman  has 
done,  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  the  place  he 
has  won  in  the  world  of  thought 


*5S 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BODY. 

WALT  WHITMAN  stood,  when  he  published 
hisbookp  where  all  stand  to-night,  on  the  per- 
petually  moving  line  where  history  ends  and  proph- 
ecy begins.    He  was  full  of  life  to  the  very  tips  of 
bis  fingers — brave*  eagw.  candid,  joyous  witli  bealtlu 
He  wai  acquabled       tiie  paM.   He  knew  mmit* 
tUng  ofmmgmA  story,  of  phQmopliy  and  sit — ttsudi 
of  d£e  berric  deadp^rf'lmw  sttfiecing^or  Ae  thougKts 
of  men,  the  habits  of  the  people — rich  as  well 
fNKM^-familiar  with  labor,  a  friend  of  wifid  aiidimn». 
touched  by  love  and  friendship — liking  the  open., 
road,  enjoying  the  fields  and  paths,  the  crags — 
friend  of  the  forest — feeling  that  he  was  free— neither 
master  nor  slave — willing  that  all  should  know  his 
thoughts — open  as  the  sky,  candid  as  nature — and 
he  gave  his  thoughts,  his  dreams,  his  conclusions,  his 
hopes,  and  his  mental  portrait  to  his  fellowmen.  * 
.  Walt  Whitman  announced  the  gospel  of  the  body. 
He  confronted  the  people.    He  denied  the  depravity 
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of  man.  He  insisted  that  love  is  not  a  crime;  that 
men  and  women  should  be  proudly  natural;  that 
they  need  not  grovel  on  the  earth  and  cover  their 
&ces  for  shame.  He  taught  the  dignity  and  glory  of 
the  father  and  mother ;  the  sacredness  of  maternity. 

Maternity,  tender  and  pure  as  the  tear  of  pity, 
hciy  as  suffering — the  crown,  the  flower,  the  ecstasy 
of  love.   

People  had  been  taught  from  bibles  and  from 
creeds  that  maternity  was  a  kind  of  crime ;  that  the 
woman  should  be  purified  by  some  ceremony  in 
some  temple  built  in  honor  of  some  god.  This  bar- 
barism was  attacked  in  "  Leaves  of  Grass.'* 

The  glory  of  simple  life  was  sung ;  a  dedaradon 
of  independence  was  made  for  each  and  alL 

And  yet  this  appeal  to  manhood  and  to  woman- 
hood was  misunderstood.  It  was  denounced  simply 
because  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  great  trend  of 
nature.  To  me,  the  most  obscene  word  in  our 
language  is  celibacy. 

It  was  not  the  fashion  for  people  Jto  speak  or  write 
their  thoughts.  We  were  flooded  with  the  litera- 
ture of  hypocrisy.  The  writers  did  not  faithfully 
describe  the  worlds  in  which  they  lived.  They 
endeavored  to  make  a  fashionable  world.  They  pre- 
tended that  the  cottage  or  the  hut  in  which  they 


dwelt  was  a  palace,  and  tlicy  called  the  litde  area  ia 
which  they  thmr  th^  slops  their  domaiiw  tlicir 
raalow  tbdr  magim.  Thcj  wm  aihamgwi  <tf  tihs 
'  red.  of  what  tbdt  wmld  actuaOy  was.  They  Imi- 
tated; that  U  to  «qr>  i^M^  txdd  lie%  and  ihttw  Bca 
died  the  Fiteniture  of  mast  landa 

Wall  Whitmaii  defended  liie  sacredness  of  loM^ 
liie  purity  of  passion — ^the  passion  that  builds  emrjr 
home  and  fills  the  world  with  art  and  song. 

TTicy  cried  out :  "He  is  a  defender  of  passion — ^hc 
is  a  llberdnel  He  llvres  in  the  mire.  He  lacks 
spirituality  I" 

Whcmer  dfOui  with  tlie  midlitiid^  eq»ecially 
withatedoudtifiiide— diat  isto  sayt  &  imilti- 
tilde  of  tsj^g^^'  find  oot  froiii  dieir  leaden 
Wmi^  an  impaydMlM  i^  ftia 

»  erjffia  ia  tya*^  a  road  of  your  own,  pi'spprianyjf^ 
you  put  up  guide-boards  for  the  information  of 

Many,  many  centuries  ago  Epicurus,  the  greatest 
man  of  his  century,  and  of  many  centuries  b^ore 
and  after,  said:  ''Happiness  is  the  only  good; 
happiness  is  the  supreme  end**  This  man  was 
temperate,  frugal,  generous,  noble — and  yet  through 
all  these  years  he  has  been  denounced  by  the 
hypocrites  of  the  world  as  a  mere  eater  and  drinker. 
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It  was  said  that  Whitman  had  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  love — that  he  had  made  too  much  of 
diis  passion.  Let  me  say  that  no  poet — not  except- 
ing Shakespeare — ^has  had  imagination  enough ^tou^ 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  human  love— a 
passion  that  contains  all  hights  and  all  depths — 
ample  as  space,  with  a  sky  in  which  glitter  all  con- 
stellations, and  that  has  within  it  all  storms,  all 
lightnings,  all  wrecks  and  ruins,  all  griefs,  all 
sorrows,  all  shadows,  and  all  the  joy  and  sunshine 
of  which  the  heart  and  brain  are  capable. 

No  writer  must  be  measured  by  a  word  or  para-, 
graph.  He  is  to  be  measured  by  his  work — ^by 
the  tendency,  not  of  one  line,  but  by  the  tendency 
of  alL 

Which  way  does  the  great  stream  tend?  Is  it 
for  good  or  evil?  Are  the  motives  high  and  noble, 
or  low  and  infamous  ? 

We  cannot  measure  Shakespeare  by  a  few  lines, 
neither  can  we  measure  the  Bible  by  a  few  chapters, 
nor  Leaves  of  Grass  by  a  few  paragraphs.  In 
each  there  are  many  things  that  I  neither  approve 
nor  believe — ^but  in  all  bpoks  you  will  find  a  min- 
gling of  wisdom  and  foolishness,  of  prophecies  and 
mistakes — in  other  words,  among  the  excellencies 
there  will  be  defects.    The  mine  is  not  all  gold,  or 
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all  silver,  or  all  diamonds — there  are  baser  metals. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  are  not  all  of  one  size.  On 
•ome  of  the  lughest  there  are  dead  and  useless 
UoAmt  mnd  there  may  be  growing  beouih  t!w  bnitia^ 
ireed%  and  mm  ud       a  poumioiis  vfnep* 

mlglit  leave  out  wme  lines  uid  I  might  leave 
the  best,  I  }mm  no  right  to  make  of  my  bnin  a 
gieve  and  say  that  only  that  which  posses  tkroiigli 
belongs  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  I  cl^m  ^Sm 
right  to  choose.    1  give  that  right  to  alL 

Walt  Win t man  had  the  courage  to  express  his 
thought — the  candor  to  tell  the  trutk    And  here  let 
me  say  it  gives  me  joy — a  kind  of  perfect  satisfactioa 
look  abcnre  dMi  bigoted  belSt  tlie  mfafied  mrls' 

mu^mmA    J^fMtu*  Utmtimm  ttiMl^tiAM&  '  nirtyliitdK^lgyyiW 

poseot  ciratiig  mgiier  wn  nigiiflib  weMsnMV^ua 
their  existence.  And  it  gives  me  joy,  a  kind  of  per- 
fect satisfaction,  to  look  above  the  petty  passions 

and  jealousies  of  small  and  respectable  people — 
above  the  considerations  of  place  and  power  and 
reputation,  and  see  a  braye,  intrepid  man. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  people 
had  separated  from  the  Old  World — ^that  we  had 
declared  not  only  the  independence  of  colonies,  but 
the  independence  of  the  individual    We  had  done 
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more — we  had  declared  that  the  state  could  no  longer 
be  ruled  by  the  Church,  and  that  the  Church  could 
not  be  ruled  by  the  state,  and  that  the  individual 
could  not  be  ruled  by  the  Church. 

These  declarations  were  in  danger  of  being  for- 
gotten. We  needed  a  new  voice,  sonorous,  loud 
and  clear,  a  new  poet  for  America  for  the  new 
epoch,  somebody  to  chant  the  morning  song  of  the 
new  day. 

The  great  man  who  gives  a  true  transcript  of  his 
mind,  fascinates  and  instructs.  Most  writers  suppress 
individuality.  They  wish  to  please  the  public.  They 
flatter  the  stupid  and  pander  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
readers.  They  write  for  the  market — making  books 
as  other  mechanics  make  shoes.  They  have  no 
message — they  bear  no  torch — ^they  are  simply  the 
slaves  of  customers. 

The  books  they  manufacture  are  handled  by 
the  trade  ; "  they  are  regarded  as  harmless.  The 
pulpit  does  not  object;  the  young  person  can 
read  the  monotonous  pages  without  a  blush— or  a 
thought 

On  the  title  pages  of  these  books  you  will  find 
the  imprint  of  the  great  publishers — on  the  rest  of 
the  pages,  nothing.  These  books  might  be  pre- 
scribed for  insomnia. 
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Men  of  talent,  men  of  bu^ness,  touch  life  upon 
few  sides.  They  travel  but  the  beaten  path.  The 
creative  spirit  is  not  in  thenu  They  r^[ard  with 
suspicion  a  poet  who  touches  life  on  every  side. 
They  have  little  confidence  in  that  divine  thing 
called  sympathy,  and  they  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  man  who  enters  into  the  hopes,  the  aims, 
and  the  feelings  of  all  others. 

In  all  genius  there  is  the  touch  of  chaos — a  little 
of  the  vagabond ;  and  the  successful  tradesman,  the 
man  who  buys  and  sells,  or  manages  a  bank,  does 
not  care  to  deal  with  a  person  who  has  only  poems 
for  collaterals — they  have  a  litde  fear  of  such  people, 
and  regard  them  as  the  awkward  countryman  does  a 
sleight-of-hand  perfcMrmer. 

In  every  age  in  which  books  have  been  produced 
the  governing  class,  the  respectable,  have  been 
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good  people,  the  orthodox,  could  have  had  their  say» 
not  one  line  of  Voltaire  would  now  be  known.  All 
the  plates  of  the  French  Encyclopedia  would  have 
been  destroyed  with  the  thousands  that  were  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  would  have  been  known  of 
D*Alembert,  Grimnit  Diderot,  or  any  of  the  Titans 
who  warred  against  the  thrones  and  altars  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  modern  literature  not  only, 
but  what  is  of  far  greater  moment,  universal  edu- 
cation.-^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  book  now 
held  in  high  esteem  would  have  been  destroyed,  if 
those  in  authority  could  have  had  their  will.  Every 
book  of  modem  times,  that  has  a  real  value,  that  has 
enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon  of  mankind,  that  has 
developed  the  brain,  that  has  furnished  real  food  for 
thought,  can  be  found  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  the  Papacy,  and  nearly  every  one  has  been  com- 
mended to  the  free  minds  of  men  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Protestants. 

If  the  guardians  of  society,  the  protectors  of 
••young  persons,'*  could  have  had  their  way,  we 
should  have  known  nothing  of  Byron  or  Shelley. 
The  voices  that  thrill  the  world  would  now  be  silent. 
If  authority  could  have  had  its  way,  the  world  would 
have  been  as  ignorant  now  as  it  was  when  our  an- 
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filcts,  namely,  the  preservation  of  liberty.  He 
resents  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  power.  He  has 
sworn  never  to  be  tyrant  or  slave.  He  has  solemnly 
declared : 

I  speak  the  pass- word  primeval,  I  give  the  sign  of  democnicy. 
By  God!    I  will  accept  nothing  which  all  cannot  have 
their  counterpart  of  on  the  same  termsw  * 

This  one  declaration  covers  the  entire  ground. 
It  is  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  it  is  also  a 
declaration  of  justice,  that  is  to  say»  a  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  the  individual,  and  a  decla- 
ration that  all  shall  be  free.  The  man  who  has  this 
spirit  can  truthfully  say : 

I  have  taken  off  my  hat  to  nothing  known  or  anknawii. 
I  am  for  those  that  have  never  been  mastered. 

There  is  in  Whitman  what  he  calls  "The  bound- 
less impatience  of  restraint** — together  with  that 
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miUions  have  been  covered  by  the  waves  of  oblivion* 
but  the  few  who  uttered  the  elemental  truths^  who 
had  sympathy  for  the  whole  human  race»  and  who 
were  great  enough  to  prophesy  a  grander  day,  are 
as  alive  to-night  as  when  they  roused,  by  their  bodily 
presence,  by  their  living  voices,  by  their  works  of 
art,  the  enthusiasm  of  their  fellow  men. 

Think  of  the  respectable  people,  of  the_  men  of 
wealth  and  position,  those  who  dwelt  in  mansions, 
children  of  success,  who  went  down  to  the  grave 
voiceless,  and  whose  names  we  do  not  know.  Think 
of  the  vast  multitudes,  the  endless  processions,  that 
entered  the  caverns  of  eternal  night — ^leaving  no 
thought — no  truth  as  a  legacy  to  mankind  1 

The  great  poets  have  sympathized  with  the  people. 
They  have  uttered  in  all  ages  the  human  cry.  Un- 
bought  by  gold,  unawed  by  power,  they  have  lifted 
high  the  torch  that  illuminates  the  world. 

Walt  Whitman  is  in  the  highest  sense  a  believer 
in  democracy.  He  knows  that  there  is  but  one 
excuse  for  government — the  preservation  of  liberty ; 
to  the  end  that  man  may  be  happy.  He  knows 
that  there  is  but  one  excuse  for  any  institution, 
secular  and  religious — the  preservation  of  liberty; 
and  that  there  is  but  one  excuse  for  schools, 
for  universal  education,  for  the  ascertainment  of 
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fiictSi  namely,  the  preservation  of  liberty.  He 
resents  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  power.  He  has 
sworn  never  to  be  tyrant  or  slave.   He  has  solemnly 

Ii^Mfc  tliepUMmdpiMvi^  I  lihe  ^0ipiQf 

%  CSed!  I  «0t  accept  notlAig  wfbSA  «ll  ttaaot  l&m 

This  one  declaration  covers  the  entire  gromiiL 
It  b  a  dedaratiofi  of  tndependenoeb  and  it  is  also  a 
declaration  of  justice  that  is  to  say,  a  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  the  individual,  and  a  decla- 
ration that  all  shall  be  free.  The  man  who  has  this 
^irit  can  truthfully  say: 

I  haem  tafcn  iiff  my  liM  lo  nothing  known  or  nokiminu 

hm  impatieiiee  of  resiniiit  * — tog^edief  widb  lliat 
sens«^jtittie«vwlddi«^  *<Nei- 
iber  a  servant  nor  a  master  am  L" 

He  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  g^iving  others 
the  same  rights  that  he  claims  for  himself  could  not 
harm  him,  and  he  was  great  enough  to  say:  '*As  if 
it  IwerQ  iiiQl  indispensable  to  my  own  rights  that 
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There  is  in  our  country  a  little  of  the  old  servile 
spirit,  a  little  of  the  bowing  and  cringing  to  others. 
Many  Americans  do  not  understand  that  the  officers 
of  the  government  are  simply  the  servants  of  the 
people.  Nothing  is  so  demoralizing  as  the  worship 
of  place.  Whitman  has  reminded  the  people  of 
this  country  that  they  are  supreme,  and  he  has 
said  to  them :   

The  President  is  there  in  the  White  House  for  you,  it  is 

not  you  who  are  here  for  him, 
The  Secretaries  act  in  their  bureaus  for  you,  not  you  here 

for  theoL 

Doctrines,  politics  and  civilization  e^urge  from  you, 
Sculpture  and  monuments  and  any  thing  inscribed  any- 
where are  tallied  in  you. 

He  describes  the  ideal  American  citizen — the 
one  who 

Says  indifferently  and  alike  "  How  are  you,  friend  ? "  to 

the  President  at  his  levee. 
And  he  says  "  Good-day,  my  brother,''  to  Cudge  that  hoes 

in  the  sugar-field. 

Long  ago,  when  the  politicians  were  wrong,  when 
the  judges  were  subservient,  when  the  pulpit  was  a 
coward,  Walt  Whitman  shouted : 

Man  shall  not  hold  property  in  man. 


fl^  iMnA  to  VnmU  m  bemU  wOenoitaepdofAl 


Tliis  ii  the  imy  wmA  of  true  demeradyw 


-  Beauty  is  not  all  there  is  of  |>oetfy.  It  must  con- 
tain  the  truth,  it  is  not  simply  so  oak,  rude  and 
grand,  neither  ts  it  simply  a  vine.  It  is  botli* 
Around  the  oak  of  truth  runs  the  vine  of  beauty* 

Walt  Whitman  utters  the  elemental  truths  and  is 
tlie  poel  of  democracy.    He  is  also  the  poet  of 
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IN  order  to  protect  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  we 
must  protect  the  individual.  A  democracy  is  a 
nation  of  free  individuals.  The  individuals  are  not 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  nation.  The  nation  exists 
only  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  and  protecting  the 
individuality  of  men  and  women.  Walt  Whitman 
has  told  us  that:  "The  whole  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse is  directed  unerringly  to  one  single  individual 
— namely  to  You." 

And  he  has  also  told  us  that  the  greatest  city — 
the  greatest  nation — is  "  where  the  citizen  is  always 
the  head  and  ideal** 
And  that 

A  great  city  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  men  and  women» 
If  it  be  a  few  ragged  huts  it  is  still  the  greatest  city  in  the 
whole  world. 

By  this  test  maybe  the  greatest  city  on  the  conti- 
nent to-night  is  Camden. 
This  poet  has  asked  of  us  this  question  : 

What  do  you  suppose  will  satisfy  the  soul,  except  to  walk 
free  and  own  no  superior? 
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The  man  who  asks  ihts  question  has  left  no 
impress  of  his  hps  in  the  dust;  and  has  DO  dSft 
upon  his  fciiwgfc  ^ 

He  was  gmt  enmigh  to  ny: 


tool  hu  Uui  md^uxelesft  pride  which  rcvolu  from 

taiiisi 


He  carries  the  idea  of  individuality  to  its  utmost 
%ht : 

What  do  you  stippooe  I  would  intioute  to  you  ia  a  huud* 
ltd  wikf^  hvtit  that  BMii  or  wmaa  it  as  good  m  GodI 


ii  OS  Ood  apy  anRdMnalhAM  Hi 

Glorying  in  iwSi^iiafit^^ia  Ae  Qfeedoui  of 
smI*  he  cries  oiiti 

O  to  atpwgli 

If  ^  _ 
To  be  entirely  alone  with  th^u  to^find  how  mndbT 
can  standi 

To  look  strife,  tortnre,  prison,  popular  odium,  face  to  face! 
To  mount  the  scaffold,  to  advance  to  the  muzzles  of  guns 

with  perfect  nonchalance  I  — 
To  be  indeed  a  God  I 

And  again  : 

O  the  joy  of  a  manly  self-hood  I 

To  be  servile  to  none,  to  defer  to  none,  not  to  any  tyrant 
known  or  unknown. 
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To  walk  with  erect  carriage,  a  step  springy  and  elastic. 
To  look  with  calm  gaze  or  with  a  flashing  eye, 
To  speak  with  full  and  sonorous  voice  out  of  a  broad  chest. 
To  confront  with  your  personality  all  the  other  personali- 
ties of  the  earth. 

Walt  Whitman  is  willing  to  stand  alone.  He  is 
sufficient  unto  himself,  and  he  says : 

Henceforth  I  ask  notgood-fortune,  I  myself  am  good-fortune. 

Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. 
He  is  one  of 

Those  that  look  carelessly  in  the  faces  of  Presidents  and 
Governors,  as  to  say  "Who  arc  you?" 

And  not  only  this»  but  he  has  the  courage  to  say  : 
**  Nothing,  not  God,  is  greater  to  one  than  one's  sel£'* 

Walt  Whitman  is  the  poet  of  Individuality — ^the 
defender  of  the  rights  of  each  for  the  sake  of  all — 
and  his  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  the  world.  He  is 
the  defender  of  the  whole  race. 


Into  die  joys  and ; 
of  odim*  bearing  their  burdei^  kiiowi^  ihmr 
rows.   Bnio  without  heart  is  not  much ;  they  mus 
act  together    When  the  respectable  people  of  the 
North*  the  rich,  the  successful,  were  willing  lo  carry 
out  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  Walt  Whitman  said ! 
i  am  the  hounded  slave,  I  wince  at  the  bite  of  the  do>gi, 


1  dttlch  the  rails  of  the  fean^  nqr  gm  diib%  tbimPA 
the  ooze  of  my  skio^ 


taunt  my  dizzy  ears,  and  beat  me  violently  l>ver  tfie  htaA 

with  whip-stocka. 
Agonies  are  one  of  my  changes  of  garmentSi 
I  do  not  ask  the  wounded  person  how  he  feels.  I  myself 

become  the  wounded  person.   .    .  . 
I    .    .    .    see  myself  in  prison  shaped  like  another  man^ 
And  feel  the  dull  unintermitted  pain. 

For  me  the  keepers  of  convicts  shoulder  their  carbines  and 
keep  watch. 

It  is  I  let  out  in  the  morning  and  barr'd  at  night  (551) 
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Not  a  mntineer  walks  handcuffed  to  jail  bnt  I  am  haiidciiff*d 
to  him  and  walk  by  his  side 


Judge  not  as  the  judge  judges,  but  as  the  sun  falling  upon 
a  helpless  thing. 

Of  the  very  worst  he  had  the  infinite  tenderness 
to  say:  '*Not  until  the  sun  excludes  you  will  I 
exdude  you.'* 

In  this  age  of  greed  when  houses  and  lands,  and 
stocks  and  bonds,  outrank  human  life ;  when  gold  is 
of  more  value  than  blood,  these  words  should  be 
read  by  all : 

When  the  psalm  sings  instead  of  the  singer, 

When  the  script  preaches  instead  of  the  preacher, 

When  the  pulpit  descends  and  goes  instead  of  the  carver 
that  carved  the  supporting  desk. 

When  I  can  touch  the  body  of  books  by  night  or  day»  and 
when  they  touch  my  body  back  again. 

When  a  university  course  convinces  like  a  slumbering 
woman  and  child  convince, 

When  the  minted  gold  in  the  vault  smiles  like  the  night- 
watchman's  daughter^ 

When  warrantee  deeds  loaf  in  chairs  opposite  and  are  my 
friendly  companions, 

I  intend  to  reach  ^them  my  hand,  and  make  as  much  of 
them  as  I  do  of  men  and  women  like  you. 

The  poet  is  also  a  painter,  a  sculptor — he,  too, 
deals  in  form  and  color.  The  great  poet  is  of 
necessity  a  great  artist    With  a  few  words  he 


UMltramen—wilii  time  whb 
ym  mr  read  tlie  araoont  of 
fiueril^  Let  gm  read kt 

OoM  da^  of  wav»  at  tibeimr-iib*rf^  poA  ud  ke  In 

river,  half-fmzn  mud  tti  the  streets, 
A  gny  disooorvgcd  sky  overhead,  the  abort  last  daj  light 

A  baane  and  8t^|W|  the  hnml  of  aft  eld  BpeaJitny 
driver^  llie  eott^  neatly  drivers. 

Steady  the  trot  to  the  cemetery,  duly  rattles  the  death-bdl, 
Tim  gate  is  passed,  the  uew-di^  grave  la  halted  at,  the  liv- 

ii^  alighl,  the  heaiw  tSMAwi. 
Wm  eeBe  ia  pam^A  etA»  lewef'd  and  aettlad,  the  ivMp 

laid  oti  the  coffin,  the  earth  ia  awilt]f  shovelM  in. 
The  moand  above  is  fiatted  with  the  spades-^silenoe^ 
A  stiiiifiie^iio  one  mmm  or  ipeaks— it  is  doo^  ^ 
lie  11  deMAi^l^ai  mmy^'mm  m^^^  iiam^]^  ^ 

9Ce       a  food  Wtam^  ftet«d^l?4p  ^i3iSkime^mBSSk 

bad-looking,  ^ 
Ready  with  life  or  death  for  a  friend,  fond  of  women, 

gambled,  ate  hearty,  drank  hearty, 
Had  known  what  it  was  to  be  flush,  grew  low-spirited 

toward  the  last,  sicken'd,  was  helped  by  a  contribution. 
Died,  aged  forty -one  years — and  that  was  his  funeraL 

Let  me  read  you  another  description,  one  of  a  woman: 
Behold  a  woman  I  < 

She  lupks  out  from  her  quaker  cap,  her  face  is  clearer  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  sky. 
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8ht  nts  in  an  annduur  nnder  the  shaded  porch  of  the 

furmhooaey 
The  snn  jnst  shines  on  her  old  white  head. 

Her  ample  gown  is  of  cream-hued  linen, 
Ser  grandsons  raised  the  flax,  and  her  grand-danghterm 
Mpun  it  with  the  distaff  and  the  wheeL 

The  mdodions  character  of  the  earth. 

The  finish  beyond  which  philosophy  cannot  go  and  does 

notwishtogo^ 
The  justified  mother  of  men. 

Would  you  hear  of  an  old-time  sea  fight? 
Wonld  you  learn  who  won  by  Uie  lig^  of  the  moon  and 
stars? 

list  to  the  yam,  as  my  grandmother's  father  the  sailor  told 
it  to  me. 

Onr  foe  was  no  skulk  in  hb  ship  I  tell  you,  (said  he,) 
ffis  was  the  surly  English  pluck,  and  there  is  no  tougher 

or  truer,  and  never  was,  and  never  will  be ; 
Along  the  lowered  eve  he  came  horribly  raking  ua. 
We  closed  with  him,  the  yards  entangled,  the  cannon 

touch'd. 

My  captain  lash*d  fast  with  his  own  hands^ 
We  had  received  some  eighteen  pound  shots  under  the 
water. 

On  our  lower-gun-deck  two  large  pieces  had  burst  at  the 
first  fire^  killing  all  around  and  blowing  up  overhead. 

Kghting  at  sun-down,  fighting  at  dark. 

Ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  full  moon  well  up,  our  leaks  on 
the  gain,  and  five  feet  of  water  reported. 
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The  ttiAMtcr-at-anna  loositig  the  prisoners  cottfined  In  the 


Tfcey  M  m  mmnf  itimiig^  bem  Aey  ^  not 
to  tfML 

Ovf  fHifMe  take*  fn^ 
The  oilier  ludoi  if  «e  demeiid  q[attiter  I 
If  iNir  eokn  m  Mtwk  end  Aghtfa^ 

Vovr  I  Uugk  oontetttt  for  I  Imr  tlie  vw»  of  .nty  little 

**  We  have  not  struck  "  he  composedly  «ric%  "  we liem|t 

begUD  Qur  part  of  the  ^ghtm$" 

Only  three  guiift  are  ia  use. 
One  bdlmted  bdLite  mgrnta  Uemtt  epimt  Oe 


Two  vve!l  5QTv*6  with  grepe  eiii  eealAir  iOiooe . ||||^.  ^ 

musketry  and  clear  his  decka 

The  tops  alone  second  the  fire  of  this  little  battery^  esped* 

ally  the  main-top, 
They  hold  out  bravely  during  the  whole  of  the  action* 

Not  a  moment's  cease^ 

The  leaks  gain  fast  on  the  pumps,  the  fire  eats  toward  the 

powder-magazines. 
One  of  the  pumps  has  been  shot  away,  it  is  generally 

thought  we  are  sinking. 
Serene  stands  the  little  captain, 
He  is  not  hurried,  his  voice  is  neither  high  nor  low. 
His  eyes  give  more  light  to  us  than  our  battle-lanterns. 
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Toward  twelve  there  in  the  beams  of  the  mooo  they  attr* 

render  to  us. 
Stretched  and  still  lies  the  midnight. 
Two  great  hnlls  motionless  on  the  breast  of  the  darknessL 
Onr  vessel  riddled  and  slowly  sinking,  preparations  to  pass 

to  the  one  we  have  conqner'd. 
The  captain  on  the  qnarter-deck  coldly  giving  his  orders 

through  a  countenance  white  as  a  sheet. 
Near  by  the  corpse  of  the  child  that  serv'd  in  the  cabin. 
The  dead  face  of  an  old  salt  with  long  white  hair  and  care- 

fully  curl'd  whiskers. 

The  flames  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  flickering  aloft  and 
below. 

The  husky  voices  of  the  two  or  three  officers  yet  fit  for  duty. 
Formless  stacks  of  bodies  and  bodies  by  themselves,  dabs 

of  flesh  upon  the  masts  and  spars, 
Cut  of  cordage,  dangle  of  rigging,  slight  shock  of  the 

soothe  of  waves. 
Black  and  impassive  guns,  litter  of  powder-parcels,  strong 

scent, 

A  few  large  stars  overhead,  silent  and  mournful  shining. 
Delicate  sniffs  of  sea-breeze,  smells  of  sedgy  grass  and 

fields  by  the  shore,  death-messages  given  in  charge  to 

survivors, 

The  hiss  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  the  gnawing  teeth  of  his 
saw. 

Wheeze,  cluck,  swash  of  falling  blood,  short  wild  scream, 
and  long,  dull,  tapering  groan. 

Some  people  say  that  this  is  not  poetry — that  it 

lacks  measure  and  rhyme. 


WHAT  IS  POETRY? 

THE  whole  world  is  engaged  in  the  invmble 
commerce  of  thought.  That  is  to  say»  in  the 
C3tchange  of  thoughts  by  words,  symbols,  sounds* 
oolof9  and  fonns.  The  motions  of  the  silent,  invist- 
Ife  uraiH  iriiope  fedtfl|f  glows  and  thought  flames 
«-^|i«t  oofiiajfii  ^  fitted 

mAf  bjr  Mundi  and  coIihi»  fivm^  otget^  rdbtioiWi 
na  qufttilln*^  iftiat  die  raible  unlTCrae  m  m 
dieticmary«  an  aggregation  of  symbola^  hf  whieh  and 
ihrffii|^  whidi  h  earned  on  the  invisihlQg 
|jf  tiiought  Each  object  is  capable  of  many 
ings,  or  of  being  used  in  many  ways  to  convey  ideas 
or  states  of  feeling  or  of  facts  that  take  place  in  die 
world  of  the  brain. 

The  greatest  poet  is  the  one  who  selects  the  best» 
the  most  appropriate  symbols  to  convey  the  best» 
the  highest,  the  sublimest  thoughts.  Each  man 
occupies  a  world  of  his  own.  He  is  the  only  citizen 
of  his  world.    He  is  subject  and  sovereign,  and  the 
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best  he  can  do  b  to  give  the  facts  concerning  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  to  the  citizens  of  other  worlds. 
No  two  of  these  worlds  are  alike.  They  are  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  flat,  barren,  and  uninteresting — ^from 
the  small  and  shriveled  and  worthless — to  those 
whose  rivers  and  mountsuns  and  seas  and  consteUa* 
tions  belittle  and  cheapen  the  visible  world.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  marvelous  worlds  have  been  the 
singers  of  songs,  utterers  of  great  speech — ^the 
creators  of  art. 

And  here  lies  the  difference  between  creators  and 
imitators :  the  creator  tells  what  passes  in  his  own 
world — ^the  imitator  does  not  The  imitator  abdi- 
cates, and  by  the  fact  of  imitation  falk  upon  his 
knees.  He  is  like  one  who.  hearing  a  traveler  talk, 
pretends  to  others  diat  he  has  traveled. 

In  nearly  all  lands,  the  poet  has  been  privileged — 
for  the  sake  of  beauty,  they  have  allowed  him  to 
speak,  and  for  that  reason  he  has  told  the  story  of 
die  oppressed,  and  has  excited  the  indignation  of 
honest  men  and  even  the  pity  of  tyrants.  He.  above 
an  others,  has  added  to  the  intellectual  beauty  of  the 
world.  He  has  been  the  true  creator  of  language, 
and  has  left  his  impress  on  mankind. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  only  true  of  poetry — ^it  if 
true  of  all  speech.   AU  are  compelled  to  use  the 
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vtublc  world  as  a  dictiorory.  Words  have  been  In- 
vutcd  and  are  beiog  invented — for  the  reason  that 
mtw  pMMB  are  fovnd  in  Ibe  old  sifmboliv  ocv 

01  W^pN^B  m  WBBeOBfJf  OO  IftBHIWinC  en  wm  rnKWCWO^ 

mmm  of  boBttn  mmA.  The  «av3^  needs  but 
iLrfi|iiiTiols— the  dviCaBdMMy  thppoetiiioitefaB, 

Ike  old  idea  nas*  boweTer»  diat  the  poet  niiist  be 
m  iiymer.  Before  printing  was  known,  it  was  said  : 
tte  fhymc  assists  the  memory*  Thai  excuse  no 
longer  exism. 

Is  Afmt  m  oeoesnry  pari  of  poeliy?  Id  mjf 
jiKlKBieottri^wbmliBdm  'iht 
il^yMCf  it  eooyffcd  to  vsndw  fipooA  fas  SBfcjcct~-ii> 
MQf  MMo  oc  kfls  Aan  lie  wmm  to  tonvidnce  ifvd^ 
VMtiMnrtfiat  interferes  oootinually  with  the  dm* 

sfaiocre  utterance* 

Att  poems^  of  necessity,  must  be  short.  The 
h^hly  and  purely  poetic  is  the  sudden  bursting  into 
bb^om  of  a  great  and  tender  thoughu  The  plants 
hm  dt'Ait'WUiiL'  die  *iwft*tftfc^  ilie-liiid'  sndi  Ikmot  ttMit' 

be  ii^iA.  Ith^  tpiiii^      lie  ^i^tod  Mmm~^ 

jft&Oigf  tbmdd  tend  lo  ^Ma*  nodiiQf  id  dday.  !■ 
poetry,  as  in      the  drysMBiMi^ 
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The  greatest  poems  are  rhythmicaL  While  rhyme 
is  a  hindrance,  riiythm  seems  to  be  the  comrade  of 
the  poetic  Rhythm  has  a  natural  foundation.  Under 
emotion*  the  blood  rises  and  falls,  the  muscles  con- 
tract and  relax,  and  this  action  of  the  blood  is  as 
rhythmical  as  the  rise  and  (all  of  the  sea.  In  the 
highest  form  of  expression,  the  thought  should  be  in 
harmony  with  this  natural  ebb  and  flow.  - 

The  highest  poetic  truth  is  expressed  in  rhythmical 
form.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  idea 
selects  its  own  words,  chooses  its  own  garments,  and 
*that  when  the  thought  has  possession,  absolutely,  of 
the  speaker  or  writer,  he  unconsciously  allows  the 
thought  to  clothe  itselC 

The  great  poetry  of  the  wm^d  keeps  time  with  the 
winds  and  tiie  waves. 

I  do  not  mean  by  rhythm  a  recurring  accent  at 
accurately  measured  intervals.  Perfect  time  is  the 
death  of  music.  There  should  always  be  room  for 
eager  haste  and  delicious  delay,  and  whatever  change 
there  may  be  in  the  rhythm  or  time,  the  action  itself 
should  suggest  perfect  freedonu 

A  word  more  about  rhythnu  I  believe  that  cer- 
tain feelings  and  passions — joy,  grief,  emulation, 
revenge,  produce  certain  molecular  movements  in 
the  brain — that  every  thought  is  accompanied  by 
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certain  physical  phenomena.  Now  it  may  be  that 
certain  sounds,  colors,  and  forms  produce  the  same 
molecular  action  in  the  brata  that  acoompaiiies  c:er- 
trill  fedbpi  aad  tfww  iouidbteoloei  aad  form 
|fodiiM&tt.^iiiobc«i^  tihese  {o 

liiefa'  tam  wfWNlnw  die  fe^ngh  ewoCiQcis  and 
iliteiof  iiaiiidcapdbfeo^  lifee 
flMfoctibr  fnowments*  So  that  what  we  call  heroic 
music,  produces  the  same  molecular  action  in  the 
brain — the  same  phj^ical  changes — that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  real  feeling  of  heroism  ;  that  the  sounds 
we  call  plaintive  produce  the  same  mola:uIar  move- 
0ieiit  in  lli^  bvalii  tliat  giici^  or  tbe  tmll|g^  of  grtdt 
actuafly  pradvma.  There  inajr  be  a  ibyduiiieal  mo- 
lecular wmnmM  bdM^ag  to  eadi  rtate  of  mtiid* 

may  be  that  umi^  or  paintings  or  sculpturct'|iiiBJ^ 
duces  the  same  state  of  mind  or  feeling  that  pro* 
duces  the  music  or  painting  or  sculpture*  by  produc- 
insT  the  same  molecular  movements. 

All  arts  are  born  of  the  same  spirit,  and  express 
like  thoughts  in  different  ways — ^that  is  to  say,  they 
produce  like  states  of  mind  and  feeling.  The  sculp- 
tor, the  painter,  the  composer,  the  poet,  the  orator* 
work  to  the  same  end,  with  different  materials.  The 
painter  expresses  through  form  and  color  and  rela* 
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don;  the  sculptor  through  form  and  relation.  The 
poet  also  pcunts  and  chisek — his  words  give  form, 
relation  and  color.  His  statues  and  his  paintings  do 
not  crumble,  neither  do  they  fade,  nor  will  they  as 
long  as  language  endures.  The  composer  touches 
the  passions,  produces  the  very  states  of  feeling  pro- 
duced by  the  painter  and  sculptor,  the  poet  and 
orator.  In  all  these  there  must  be  rhythm — that  is 
to  say,  prc^rtion — that  is  to  say,  harmony,  melody. 

So  that  the  greatest  poet  is  the  one  who  idealizes 
the  common,  who  gives  new  meanings  to  old  sym- 
bols, who  transfigures  the  ordinary  things  of  life.  He 
must  deal  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  with  the 
experiences  of  the  people. 

The  poetic  is  not  the  exceptional  A  perfect  poem 
is  like  a  perfect  day.  It  has  the  undefinable  charm 
of  naturalness  and  ease.  It  must  not  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  great  labor.  We  feel,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, that  man  does  best  that  which  he  does  easiest 

The  great  poet  is  the  instrumentality,  not  always 
of  his  time,  but  of  the  best  of  his  time,  and  he  must 
be  in  unison  and  accord  with  the  ideak  of  his  race. 
The  sublimer  he  is,  the  simpler  he  is.  The  thoughts 
of  the  people  must  be  dad  in  the  garments  of  feeling 
— ^the  words  must  be  known,  apt,  familiar.  The 
hight  must  be  in  the  thought,  in  the  sympathy. 
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In  the  oldcfi  time  they  iised  to  have  Ma/  ihy^. 
parties,  and  the  prettiest  child  was  crowned  Qiiecil 
of  May.    Imagine  an  old  blacksmith  and  his  wife 
looking  at  their  little  daughter  clad  in  white  and] 
crowoed        rowi-r    They  imld  woiulcr  whil 
tli^loQlc«d«t1iervlitmd^  to  luive  so] 

fandkctuit  diildm  or  idail  of  the  peoffe^ 
mmt  not  l>e  gemmed  and  g^rkuded  beyond  the 
twogafdon  or  their  parent.  Out  from  all  tiie 
flowers  and  beauiy  must  look  the  eyes  of  the  duU^ 
they  know. 

We  have  grown  tired  of  gods  and  goddesses  in 
art,  Milton  $  heavenly  militia  exdtes  our  laughter* 
Ligbt-hoimd  have  4jAwm  iiieiui  fowi  dangeraosi 

the  imagination  for  wonders — there  are  millions  of 
mirades  under  our  feet. 

Nothing  can  be  more  marvelous  than  the  common 
and  everyday  facts  of  life*  The  phantoms  have  been 
cast  aside.  Men  and  women  are  enough  for  men 
and  women.  In  their  lives  is  all  the  tragedy  and  all 
the  comedy  that  they  can  comprehend. 

The  painter  no  longer  crowds  his  canvas  with  the 
winged  and  impossible — ^he  paints  life  as  he  sees  it, 
people  as  he  knows  them,  and  in  whom  he  is  inter* 
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ested  **  The  Angdusi'*  the  perfection  of  pathos,  b 
nothing  but  two  peasants  bending  their  heads  in 
diankfuhiess  as  they  hear  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
distant  bell — two  peasants,  who  have  nothing  to  be 
thankful  for — nothing  but  weariness  and  want,  noth- 
ing but  the  crusts  that  they  soften  with  their  tears — 
nothing.  And  yet  as  you  look  at  that  picture  you 
feel  that  they  have  something  besides  to  be  thank- 
fill  for — ^that  they  have  life,  love,  and  hope— and  so 
the  distant  bell  makes  music  in  their  simple  hearts. 

The  attitude  of  Whitman  toward  religion  has  not 
been  understood.  Towards  all  forms  of  worship, 
towards  all  creeds,  he  has  maintained  the  atti- 
tude of  absolute  fairness.  He  does  not  believe  that 
Nature  has  given  her  last  message  to  man.  He 
does  not  believe  that  all  has  been  ascertained.  He 
denies  that  any  sect  has  written  down  the  entire 
trutlL  He  believes  in  progress,  and,  so  believing, 
he  says : 

We  consider  bibles  and  religions  divine — I  do  not  say  they 
are  not  divine, 

I  say  they  have  all  grown  ont  of  yon,  and  may  grow  out  of 
you  still. 

It  is  not  they  who  give  the  life,  it  is  you  who  give  the  life. 

His  [the  poet's]  thoughts  are  the  hynuis  of  the 
pradse  of  things. 
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In  the  dispute  on  God  and  etonity  be  m  sikaL 

em  be  ftny  nmmber  of  snpremes — ooe  does  not 
coootervail  afiotlMr  en jwue  then  one  cgrcaglil  fwintry* 

irmils  another. 

Upon  the  great  questions,  as  to  the  great  prob* 
lemSf  he  feeb  only  the  serenity  of  a  gri^t  and  well- 
poised  sonL 

No  ftrray  ol  tennt  can  &ay  how  amcli  I  ev  at  peace  about 

Ihev  and  beluM  Oed  IncTCty  ol3^ 

not  in  the  left^, 
Nor  do  I  underhand  who  there  cw  be  moce  nooderfel 

than  miTMlt  *  -  - 
InltefimeeCnennod«c»mIeeeGo^andfai  aqr  0mm 

face  in  the  giMy 
I  find  letters  frotn  Cod  drnfA^in  the  .alIWt»  liA.  «mty 

is  sign'd  by  God*s  name. 

The  whole  visible  world  is  regarded  by  him  as  a 
revelation,  and  so  is  the  invisible  world,  and  with 
this  feeling  he  writes  : 

Not  objecting  to  special  revelations— considering  a  curl  of 
smoke  or  a  hair  on  the  back  of  my  hand  jnst  as  corioos 
as  any  revelation. 

The  creeds  do  not  satisfy,  the  old  mythologies  are 
not  enough ;  they  are  too  narrow  at  best,  giving 
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only  hints  and  suggestions ;  and  feeling  this  lack  in 
tHat  which  has  been  written  and  preached.  Whitman 
says: 

Magnifying  and  applying  come  I, 
Outbidding  at  the  start  the  old  cantious  hucksters. 
Taking  myself  the  exact  dimensions  of  Jehovah, 
Lithographing  Kronos,  Zens  his  son,  and  Hercules  his 
grandson. 

Buying  drafts  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Belus,  Brahma,  Buddha, 

In  my  portfolio  placing  Manito  loose,  Allah  on  a  leaf,  the 

crucifix  engraved. 
With  Odin  and  the  hideous-faced  Mexitli,  and  every  idol 

and  image. 

Taking  them  all  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  not  a  cent 
more. 

Whitman  keeps  open  house*  He  is  intellectually 
hospitable.  He  extends  his  hand  to  a  new  idea.  He 
does  not  accept  a  creed  because  it  is  wrinkled  and 
old  and  has  a  long  white  beard.  He  knows  that 
hypocrisy  has  a  venerable  look,  and  that  it  relies  on 
looks  and  masks— on  stupidity — and  fear.  Neither 
does  he  reject  or  accept  the  new  because  it  is  new. 
He  wants  the  truth,  and  so  he  welcomes  all  until  he 
knows  just  who  and  what  they  are. 


PHILOSOniY. 


WALT  WHrrMAN  k  a 
BKm  %  man  hn  iiioi^t«  the  more  lie 
has  sttidied«  the  more  he  has  traveled  tQ^feclwdl: 
the  less  certain  he  is.  Only  the  very  ignorant  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Uiey  know.  To  the  common 
man  ibe  great  problems  are  easy.  He  has  no 
trouble  in  accounting  for  the  universe.  He  can  tell 
you  the  origin  aiid  destiny  of  man  and  die  why  and 
dieiriieieforeof  thii^  Asantfei  he  b a  believer* 


in  reference  to  Wifti?^^ 

A  colony  of  red  ants  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
It  happened  one  day,  that  an  avalanche  destroyed 
the  hill ;  and  one  of  the  ants  was  heard  to  remark  : 
•*  Who  could  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  destroy 
our  home  ?  " 

Walt  Whitman  walked  by  the  side  of  the  sea 
where  the  fierce  old  mother  endlessly  cries  for 
her  castaways/'  and  endeavored  to  think  out,  to 
fathom  the  mystery  of  being  ;  and  he  said : 
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I  too  but  signify  at  the  utmost  a  little  wash*d-tip  drift, 

A  few  sands  and  dead  leaves  to  gather^ 

Gather,  and  merge  myself  as  part  of  the  sands  and  drift. 


Aware  now  that  amid  all  that  blab  whose  echoes  reooH 
upon  me  I  have  not  once  had  the  least  idea  who  or  what 
I  am. 

But  that  before  all  my  arrogant  poems  the  real  Me  stands 
yet  untonch'd,  untold,  altogether  nnreach'd, 

Withdrawn  far,  mocking  ifae  with  mock-congratulatory 
signs  and  bows, 

With  peals  of  distant  ironical  laughter  at  every  word  I 
have  written. 

Pointing  in  silence  to  these  songs,  and  then  to  the  sand 

beneath.  ... 
I  perceive  I  have  not  really  understood  any  thing,  not  a 

single  object,  and  that  no  man  ever  can. 

There  is  in  our  language  no  profounder  poem  than 
the  one  entitled    Elemental  Drifts.** 

The  effort  to  find  the  origin  has  ever  been,  and 
wiH  forever  be,  fruitless.  Those  who  endeavor  to 
find  the  secret  of  life  resemble  a  man  looking  in  the 
mirror,  who  thinks  that  if  he  only  could  be  quick 
enough  he  could  grasp  the  image  that  he  sees  be- 
hind the  glass. 

The  latest  word  of  this  poet  upon  this  subject  is 
as  follows : 

To  me  this  life  with  all  its  realities  and  functions 
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il  fiMBf  31  myster)^  the  real  something  yet  to  be 
cvtJv^  ^nd  the  stamp  and  shape  and  life  here 
tomelfeOFW  giYtng  an  important,  peritaps  the  main. 

Am*  hangs 

^oTfifeand 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  questions  of  origin  and 
destiny  arc  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind, 
Wc  can  see  a  certain  distance ;  beyond  that,  every- 
thing is  indistinct ;  and  beyond  the  indistinct  is  the 
un&eoi*  In  the  presence  of  these  mysteries — and 
;  km  nyitenr  w  &r  as  oti|^,desituiy»aQd 

compelled  to  say.  •*  I  do  not  know." 

In  the  great  midnight  a  few  truths  like  stars  shine 
on  forever — and  firom  the  brain  of  man  come  a  few 

struggling  gleams  of  light — a  few  momentary  sparks. 

Some  have  contended  that  everything  is  spirit ; 
others  that  everything  is  matter  ;  and  again,  others 
have  maintained  that  a  part  is  matter  and  a  part 
is  spirit ;  some  that  spirit  was  first  and  matter  after ; 
others  that  matter  was  first  and  spirit  after;  and 
others  that  matter  and  spirit  have  existed  together. 
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But  none  of  these  people  can  by  any  possibility 
tell  what  matter  is»  or  what  spirit  is,  or  what  the 
diflference  is  between  spirit  and  matter. 

The  materialists  look  upon  the  spiritualists  as  sub- 
stantially crazy;  and  the  spiritualists  regard  the 
materialbts  as  low  and  groveling.  These  spiritualbtic 
people  hold  matter  in  contempt ;  but»  after  all,  matter 
b  quite  a  mystery.  You  take  in  your  hand  a  little 
earth — ^a  little  dust  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  In 
diis  dust  you  put  a  seed ;  the  rain  faUs  upon  it ;  the 
light  strikes  it ;  the  seed  grows ;  it  bursts  into  blos- 
som ;  it  produces  fruit 

What  is  diis  dust — thb  womb  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand it?  fs  there  anything  in  the  wide  universe 
more  wonderful  than  thb? 

Take  a  grain  of  sand,  reduce  it  to  powder,  take 
the  smallest  possible  particle,  look  at  it  with  a 
microscope,  contemplate  its  every  part  for  days,  and 
it  remains  the  citadel  of  a  secret — an  impregnable 
fortress.  Bring  all  the  theologians,  philosophers, 
and  scientists  in  serried  ranks  against  it ;  let  them 
attack  on  every  side  with  all  the  arts  and  arms  of 
thought  and  force.  The  citadel  does  not  fall.  Over 
the  battlements  floats  the  flag,  and  the  victorious 
secret  smiles  at  the  baffled  hosts. 

Walt  Whitman  did  not  and  does  not  imagine  that 


THE  TWO  POEMS 

THERE  are  two  of  these  poems  to  which  I  wfll 
call  special  attention.    The  first  is  entitled, 
"A  Word  Out  of  the  Sea." 

The  boy,  coming  out  of  the  rocked  cradle,  wan- 
dering over  the  sands  and  fields,  up  from  the  mystic 
play  of  shadows,  out  of  the  patches  of  briers  and 
blackberries — from  the  memories  of  birds — from  the 
thousand  reponses  of  his  heart — goes  back  to  the 
sea  and  his  childhood,  and  sings  a  reminiscence. 

Two  guests  from  Alabama — two  birds — ^build  their 
nest,  and  there  were  four  light  green  eggs,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  the  two  birds  sang  for  joy  : 

Shine!  shine  I  shine  I 
Pour  down  your  warmth,  great  stml 
While  we  bask,  we  two  together. 
Two  together  I 

Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  north. 
Day  come  white,  or  night  come  black. 
Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  homc^ 
Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time. 
While  we  two  keep  together. 
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In  a  little  while  one  of  the  birds  is  mbsedanci 
never  appeared  again,  and  all  through  the  siwifiiicr 
the  mate,  the  sofitaiy  guest,  was  singing  of  tlie  z 

Blow  I  blow!  blawl 
mm  ay  w^friads  >faag  giiWttiiirilrti 
InillMdlMlltill 


Aiid  dw  boy  lliat  it%|it,  lieii^^  tbe 
iteira%wlAbmlM^iieiitdom  where 
die  irfiite  ftrmi  out  in  the  brokers  were  ^relessly 
lottliif  t  Ustening  to  die  toqgs  and  totnslating  die- 
notes. 

And  the  singing  bird  called  loud  and  high  for  the 
aiate»  wondering  what  the  dusky  spot  was  in  the 
brown  ai^  yeUowg  seeing  tbe  miles*  whidbefer  way 
ha  looked,  pierdi^  the  woodi  and  dw  catib  widi  bii 


Stopping  that  he  might  not  lose  her  answer ;  vraiting 
and  then  crying  again :  Here  I  am !  And  this  gen- 
tle call  is  for  you*  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
whisde  of  the  wind  ;  those  are  the  shadows  ; "  and 
at  last  crying : 

O  past  1  O  happy  life !  O  songs  of  joy  i 
In  tbe  air,  in  the  woods,  over  fields. 
Loved  1  loved!  loved!  loved!  loved! 
But  my  mate  no  more,  no  more  with  me ! 
We  two  together  no  more. 
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And  then  the  boy,  understanding  the  song  that 
had  awakened  in  his  breast  a  thousand  songs  clearer 
and  louder  and  more  sorrowful  than  the  birds, 
knowing  that  the  cry  of  unsatisfied  love  would  never 
again  be  absent  from  him ;  thinking  then  of  the 
destiny  of  all,  and  asking  of  the  sea  the  final  word, 
and  the  sea  answering,  delaying  not  and  hurrying 
not,  spoke  the  low  delicious  word  "  Death  ! "  ever 
Death 

The  next  poem,  one  that  will  live  as  long  as  our 
language,  entitled  :  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door- 
yard  Bloom'd,"  is  on  the  death  of  Lincoln, 

The  sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days  and  lands. 

One  who  reads  this  will  never  forget  the  odor  of 
the  lilac,  the  lustrous  western  star  "  and  the  gray- 
brown  bird  singing  in  the  pines  and  cedars." 

In  this  poem  the  dramatic  unities  are  perfectly 
preserved,  the  atmosphere  and  climate  in  harmony 
with  every  event. 

Never  will  he  forget  the  solemn  journey  of  the 
coffin  through  day  and  night,  with  the  great  doud 
darkening  the  land,  nor  the  pomp  of  inlooped  flags, 
the  processions  long  and  winding,  the  flambeaus  of 
night,  the  torches'  flames,  the  silent  sea  of  faces,  the 
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unbared  heads,  the  thousand  voices  rismg  strong  and 
solemn,  the  dirgK»  the  shuddering  organs,  the  tolling 
bells — and  the  spf%  of  lilae. 

And  then  for  a  moment  they  wiH  hear  the  gray- 
brown  bird  ringing  in  tlie  cedars,  bashful  and  tender, 
wMk  tbe  luaitfoiis  star  lii^gets  in  ^  West»  aod  diey 
wiB  KiMOilier  ilie  pkltmi  Inuig  on  tbe  cliaiiiber 
wali  to  adorn  dis  tmral  liowe--|»ctiiiw  of  wprma 
and  fmm  ami  hemim,  and  tlie  gray  saioke  Inciil  ami 
bright,  and  the  Rooda  ofydOow  goM — of  thegofgooiss 
iodcdent  sinking  ran — ^the  sweet  herbage  under 
foot — the  green  leaves  of  the  trees  prolific — the 
breast  of  the  river  with  the  wind-dapple  here  and 
there,  and  the  varied  and  ample  land — and  the  most 
excellent  sun  so  calm  and  haiighty — the  violet  and 
purple  mam  wlA  Jasl^^  IvM^^^e  gentle  aoft^ 
born  measureless  light — the  miracle  spreading^  bath- 
ing all — the  fulfiird  noon — the  coming  eve  delicious^ 
and  the  welcome  night  and  the  stars. 

And  then  again  they  will  hear  the  song  of  the 
gray-brown  bird  in  the  limitless  dusk  amid  the 
cedars  and  pines.  Again  they  will  remember  the 
star,  and  again  the  odor  of  the  lilac 

But  most  of  all,  the  song  of  the  bird  translated  and 
becoming  the  chant  for  death  : 
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A  CHANT  FOR  DEATH. 

Come  lovely  and  soothing  death, 

Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving,  arriving, 

In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each. 

Sooner  or  later  delicate  death. 

Praised  be  the  fathomless  universe. 
For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curiousi 
And  for  love,  sweet  love — but  praise !  praise  I  praise  i 
For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding  death. 

Dark  mother  always  gliding  near  with  soft  feet. 
Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  welcome  i 
Then  I  chant  it  for  thee,  I  glorify  thee  above  all, 
I  bring  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  indeed  come, 
come  unfalteringly. 

Approach  strong  deliveress^ 

When  it  is  so,  when  thou  hast  taken  them  I  joyously  sing 
the  dead. 

Lost  in  the  loving  floating  ocean  of  thee. 
Laved  in  the  flood  of  thy  bliss,  O  death. 

From  me  to  thee  glad  serenades, 

Dances  for  thee,  I  propose  saluting  thee,  adornments  and 

feastings  for  thee. 
And  the  sights  of  the  open  landscape  and  the  high  spread 

sky  are  fitting. 
And  life  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and  thoughtful  night 
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The  night  in  silence  under  many  a  star, 
The  ocean  shore  ftod  Ihe  hiaskjr  wJit 
voice  I  know, 

/^ifji  ^  hoiy  gfiteMUtf  nmfMng  doit  to  tfmt 


Use  mytbd  fidds 


Ofcr  die  ow-topi  I  flcwl  tbie  a 
Over  (ke  fbiiV  wA  rfnUtif 

and  the  piviTies  wide. 

the  dense-pede'd  citiee  eU,  ud  tlie 
*  «ad 

1  flpit  Olft  ouqI  iiilli  jogr,  wttli  je^ 


This  poem,  in  memory  of  **thc 
soul  of  all  our  days  and  lands/"  and  for  whose  salkm 
Wbg  and  star  and  bird  entifiiied«  w01  last  as  Img  as 
l^s  fncinory  of  Upe^yiii, 
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OLD  AGE. 

WALT  WHITMAN  k  no:  m)y  tbt  jKiet  of 
duldbood.  of  3'aiith.  of  manxiood.  bin.  auovt 
all,  (rf*  old  age.  He  bas  do:  bees  suurerc  by  s^antKr  or 
petrified  by  prgadkse  ;  Ddfner  cajumry  nur  fiamerj 
has  made  lum  revengefnl  or  ^rrugscm.  Ninr  siting 
by  the  fire»de,  in  die  vixiter  of  Ife. 

His  jocimd  heart  sdC  beatiuf  is  itu  brew: 

he  is  just  as  brare  a&d  cabs  and  kinc  at>  n  nb  mai^ 
hood  s  proodest  da3*s,  lAai  ma  bkisKmKrd  ir.  ns 
dieeks. 

He  has  taken  life's  seven  steps.  Nv«.  at  tbe 
gamester  nngbt  say,  '  oo  ve}vtt/  bt  k  ^jujr- 
ing  ^  old  age,  expanded,  broad.  whL  trie  baupn) 
breadth  of  the  nxurerse  :  oild  age.  fhwiag  fnt,  wiffa 
the  deEcioDS  near-by  frtedom  of  dea^  ;  Ofd 
superbly  rinng,  weikxnmng  tiie  tne&abk  s^ns::^al«« 
of  dying  days." 

Hebtakix^tbe'lofibestlogkatlasi'  and  befwr 
he  goes  he  uttenthaiiks : 
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Tor  Healtli,  the  middajr  Mo,  the  iiiip«lp«lile  Atr— for  life 

4itf4u-tiiMt*''lE  ^^^^^  inoljher 
^tMT—y^**  fatber — you,  brothciSg  dlAei%  ttfimfSM^y 
Pter  «n  my  daysr^not  tlu^  of  pern  aloiiB  i  tfie  dagrs  €4 

Por  9belt»r»  nfne  rad  netl^-Hfor  mmmA  ifpmifttiim, 

(You  distant,  dim  trnknown — or  fmog  Hr  lild  ^emwKliUt^ 

tiisspedfiedf  fwdm  beloT*d« 
Wm  MW  net,  rad  Mf er  iludl  fliMl-^-«id  yft  our  aotdi 

stvitiiMifr  low^  dgff<i%  ifort%  book*— 4op  cotof^ 

For  ftU  the  bf«veali«iQgttiai-Hkv0ted,  hardy  men—who've 

fte  fenwi  Hfouger,  mora  dmtad  meo— <«  vpedal  Irani 

«R  I  go^  to  ^ite  wtf%  ^OMi  ones, 
ne  cannoneers  of  song  and  Ihonght — the  great  attffifsiiili^ 

— the  foremost  leaders,  captains  of  the  sooL) 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  preach  philosophy — far 
greater  to  live  it.  The  highest  philosophy  accepts 
the  inevitable  with  a  smile,  and  greets  it  as  though 
it  were  desired. 

To  be  satisfied  :  This  is  wealth — success. 

The  real  philosopher  knows  that  everything  has 
happened  that  could  have  happened — consequently 
he  accepts.    He  is  glad  that  he  has  lived — ^glad  that 
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he  has  had  hb  moment  on  the  stage.  In  this  spirit 
Whitman  has  accepted  life. 

I  shall  go  forth, 

I  shall  traverse  the  States  awhile,  bat  I  cannot  tell  whither 
or  how  long. 

Perhaps  soon  some  day  or  night  while  I  am  singing  my 
▼oice  will  suddenly  cease. 

O  book,  O  chants !  mast  all  then  amount  to  but  this  ? 
Must  we  barely  arrive  at  this  beginning  of  us? — and  yet  it 

is  enough,  O  soul; 
O  soul,  we  have  positively  appear'd — that  is  enough. 

Yes,  Walt  Whitman  has  appeared.  He  has  his 
place  upon  the  stage.  The  drama  is  not  ended. 
His  voice  is  still  heard.  He  is  the  Poet  of  Demo- 
cracy— of  all  people.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  body 
and  soul.  He  has  sounded  the  note  of  Individuality. 
He  has  given  the  pass-word  primeval  He  is  the 
Poet  of  Humanity — of  Intellectual  Hospitality.  He 
has  voiced  the  aspirations  of  America — and,  above 
all,  he  is  the  poet  of  Love  and  Death. 

How  grandly,  how  bravely  he  has  given  his 
thought,  and  how  superb  is  his  farewell — his  leave- 
taking  : 
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Aft-r  the  stlppcr  «l4  talk  — after   the   day    is  dooe,^- 
As  a  :     n  1  rroitt  farieiidi       final  withdrawat  protoagiiig; 
Gooci'b>  c  Aiid  Good-bye  wtUi  cmodoiwl  1ip&  repeating, 
(AiteidlorldftkMilloi 


Ma  am  ior  «oibmuiIm  «f  aomm  ud  tqr,  of 


:  wwrtan^HMklQB  lo  wart 

hst  word  ever  so  Httic; 

at  the  ejcit^oor  turnbg^-charges  superflnotts  caUiiif 
haA^m  m  ht  deaeettto  tte  steps. 

Ua  deepettiitg^ 

Ptmrelb,  messages  ln»«ttng^^-*di«mtt'  the  fortl^Koei^ 
vbMce  and  Eom, 


And  is  this  all  ?  Will  the  forthgoer  be  lost,  and 
forever  ?  Is  death  the  end  ?  Over  the  grave  bends 
Love  sobbing,  and  by  her  side  stands  Hope  and 
whispers : 

"  We  shall  meet  again.  Before  all  life  is  death,  and 
after  all  death  is  life.  The  falling  leaf,  touched  with 
the  hectic  flush,  that  testifies  of  autumn's  death,  is, 
in  a  subtler  sense,  a  prophecy  of  spring." 

Walt  Whitman  has  dreamed  great  dreams,  told 
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great  truths  and  uttered  sublime  thoughts.  He  has 
held  aloft  the  torch  and  bravely  led  the  way. 

As  you  read  the  marvelous  book,  or  the  person, 
called  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  you  feel  the  freedom  of 
the  antique  world  ;  you  hear  the  voices  of  the  morn- 
ing, of  the  first  great  singers — voices  elemental  as 
those  of  sea  and  storm.  The  horizon  enlarges,  the 
heavens  grow  ample,  limitations  are  forgotten — the 
realization  of  the  will,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ideal,  seem  to  be  within  your  power.  Obstructions 
become  petty  and  disappear.  The  chains  and  bars 
are  broken,  and  the  distinctions  of  caste  are  lost. 
The  soul  is  in  the  open  air,  under  the  blue  and  stars 
— the  flag  of  Nature.  Creeds,  theories  and  philoso- 
phies ask  to  be  examined,  contradicted,  reconstruct- 
ed. Prejudices  disappear,  superstitions  vanish  and 
custom  abdicates.  The  sacred  places  become  high- 
ways, duties  and  desires  clasp  hands  and  become 
comrades  and  friends.  Authority  drops  the  scepter, 
the  priest  die  miter,  and  the  purple  falls  from  kings. 
The  inanimate  becomes  articulate,  the  meanest  and 
humblest  things  utter  speech  and  the  dumb  and 
voiceless  burst  into  song.  A  feeling  of  independ- 
ence takes  possession  of  the  soul,  the  body  expands, 
the  blood  flows  full  and  free,  superiors  vanish,  flat- 
tery is  a  lost  art,  and  life  becomes  rich,  royal»  and 


I  AfMOMlAI.  TO  WALT 


ud  iie  Meanst  the  omdaeiitSi  and 
lidoi^toytHii   You  are  in  tbe  eoiter.  everything 
f^adlam  from  you»  and  in  your  veSns  beats  and  ifhrobs 


aiidiiriftfmnt  rnii  and  raar  of 

afada  aa  dbey  fall  beneath  the  evciip-fiited  arch,  and 
lial^  llie  eagles  as  they  d    ing  soar*    You  tOf 


and  threatening  cliffs.  You  nd  in  orchards  where 
the  blossoms  fall  like  snow,  where  the  birds  nest  and 
sing,  and  painted  moths  make  aimless  journeys 
through  the  happy  air.  You  live  the  lives  of  those 
who  till  the  earth,  and  walk  amid  the  perfumed  fields, 
hear  the  reapers*  song,  and  feel  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  earth  and  sky.  You  are  in  the  great  cities, 
in  the  midst  of  multitudes,  of  the  endless  proces- 
sions. You  are  on  the  wide  plains — the  prairies — 
with  hunter  and  trapper,  with  savage  and  pioneer, 
and  you  feel  the  soft  grass  yielding  under  your  feet. 
You  sail  in  many  ships,  and  breathe  the  free  air  of 


verse  gorges  dark  and  dim. 


d  climb  the  scarred 
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the  sea.  You  travel  many  roads,  and  countless 
paths.  You  visit  palaces  and  prisons,  hospitals  and 
courts ;  you  pity  kings  and  convicts,  and  your  sym- 
paih^  goes  out  to  all  the  sufiering  and  insane,  the 
oppressed  and  enslaved,  and  even  to  the  infamous. 
You  hear  the  din  of  labor,  all  sounds  of  factory, 
field,  and  forest,  of  all  tools,  instruments  and  ma- 
chines. You  become  familiar  with  men  and  women 
of  all  employments,  trades  and  professions — with 
birth  and  burial,  with  wedding  feast  and  funeral  chant 
You  see  the  cloud  and  flame  of  war,  and  you  enjoy 
the  ineffable  perfect  days  of  peace. 

In  this  one  book,  in  these  wondrous  *'  Leaves  of 
Grassi"  you  find  hints  and  suggestions,  touches  and 
firagments,  of  all  there  is  of  life,  that  lies  between  the 
babe,  whose  rounded  cheeks  dimple  beneath  his 
mothers  laughing,  loving  eyes,  and  the  old  man, 
snow-crowned,  who,  with  a  smile,  extends  his  hand 
to  death. 

We  have  met  to-night  to  honor  ourselves  by 
honoring  the  author  of    Leaves  of  Grass." 
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THE  GREAT  INI 

1H  AVE  aometimes  tboti^ht  that  it  will  not  make 
great  and  i^deikdid  dwmeber  to  rode  diildf«ti  in 
the  cradle  of  h  I  <lo  iwt  befiem  liiat  tlie 

tea^o^  11  la  mike  mm  and  women  Imve  and 
gkiriow  wliem  you  tttH  tiian  that  there  are  cntatn 
idea  mpm  mrt^  tabjects  diat  they  must  never 
express ;  that  they  must  go  through  life  with  a  pre* 
tense  as  a  shield ;  that  their  neighbors  will  think 
much  more  of  them  if  they  will  only  keep  still ;  and 
that  above  all  is  a  God  who  despises  one  who 
honestly  expreMi  irimt  lit  Ib^iew^  '  ¥m  my  paift 
I  believe  men  will  be  nearer  honest  in  business*  in 
politics,  grander  in  art — in  everything  that  is  good 
and  grand  and  beautiful,  if  they  are  taught  from  the 
cradle  to  the  coffin  to  tell  their  honest  opinion. 

Neither  do  I  believe  thought  to  be  dangerous. 
It  is  incredible  that  only  idiots  are  absolutely  sure  of 
salvation.  It  is  incredible  that  the  more  brain  you 
have  the  loss  your  chance  is.  There  can  be  no 
danger  in  honest  thought,  and  if  the  world  ever  ad- 

*This  lecture  Is  piinM  frotn  notet  loond  ttmoDf  OoL  Ingcnoirs  papf9B,bal  wm 
BOI  rtvlsed  for  pobUcaUoo  by  him. 
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vances  beyond  what  it  is  to-day,  it  must  be  led  by 
men  who  express  there  real  opinions. 

We  have  passed  midnight  in  the  great  struggle 
between  Fad  and  Failh^  between  Science  and 
Superstition.  The  brand  of  intellectual  inferiority  b 
now  upon  the  orthodox  brain.  There  is  nothing 
grander  than  to  rescue  from  the  leprosy  of  slander 
the  reputation  of  a  good  and  generous  man.  Noth- 
ing can  be  nearer  just  than  to  benefit  our  benefactors. 

The  Infidels  of  one  age,  have  been  the  aureoled 
saints  of  the  next  The  destroyers  of  the  old,  are 
the  creators  of  the  new.  The  old  passes  away,  and 
the  new  becomes  old.  There  is  in  the  intellectual 
worlds  as  in  the  material,  decay  and  growth,  and 
ever  by  the  grave  of  buried  age  stand  youth  and  joy. 

The  history  of  intellectual  progress  is  written  in 
the  lives  of  Infidels.  Political  rights  have  been  pre- 
served by  traitors — ^the  liberty  of  the  mind,  by 
heretics.  To  attack  the  king,  was  treason — to  dis- 
pute the  priest,  was  blasphemy.  The  sword  and  cross 
were  allies.  They  defended  each  other.  The  throne 
and  altar  were  twins — vultures  from  the  same  egg. 

It  was  James  I.  who  said :  "  No  bishop,  no  kmg." 
He  might  have  said :  "  No  cross,  no  crown.** 

The  king  owned  the  bodies,  and  the  priest  the 
souls,  of  men.   One  lived  on  taxes,  the  other  on 


«l0a,  Oim  ms  a  robber*  iStm  o^er  a 

fSjcli  wn  botlu 

TbeM  nbbem  and  beggars  controlled  two  worlds* 
Thti  kinij  made  laws,  the  priest  made  creeds.  With 
bowed  backs  the  people  received  the  burdens  of  the 
one,  and,  with  wonder  s  open  mouth,  the  dogmas  of 
the  other*  if  any  aspired  to  be  liree,  they  wer« 
cnaM  tqr  die  Idogt  and  every  priest  wu  a  Harod 
tilio^aygtof^^cliildiucift]^  Thektng 
tided  by  fbf^tbapfiett  by  feftr«  aiid  both  by  bodw 

Tbe  kti^  aid  10  the  people r-^God  made  ymg 
peasants,  and  he  nmSm  mm  king.  He  made  ra^and 
ho  vets  for  you,  robes  and  palaces  for  me.  Such  is 
the  justice  of  God/*  And  the  priest  said :  "  God 
made  you  ignorant  and  vile.  I^le  made  me  holy  and 
wise.  If  you  do  not  obey  me»  God  wiU  punish  you 
here  and  torment  you  hereafter.    Such  is  the  mercy 


Infidels  are  intellectual  discoverers.  They  sail  the 
unknown  seas  and  find  new  isles  and  continents  in 
the  infinite  realms  of  thought 

An  Infidel  is  one  who  has  found  a  new  fact— who 
has  an  idea  of  his  own.  and  who  in  the  mental  sky 
has  seen  another  star. 

He  is  an  intellectual  capitalist,  and  for  that  reason 
excites  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  theological  pauper. 


of  God. 
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THE  Origin  of  God  and  Heaven. 
Of  the  Devil  and  Hell 

IN  the  estimation  of  good  orthodox  Christians,  I 
am  a  criminal,  because  I  am  trying  to  take  from 
loving  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  husbands, 
wivesi  and  lovers  the  consolations  naturally  arising 
from  a  belief  in  an  eternity  of  grief  and  pain.  I 
Mrant  to  tear,  break,  and  scatter  to  the  winds  the  God 
that  priests  erected  in  the  fields  of  innocent  pleasure 
— 3,  God  made  of  sticks,  called  creeds,  and  of  old 
clothes,  called  myths.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  from 
the  coffin  its  horror,  from  the  cradle  its  curse,  and 
put  out  the  fires  of  revenge  kindled  by  an  infinite 
fiend. 

Is  it  necessary  that  Heaven  should  borrow  its 
light  from  the  glare  of  Hell  ? 

Infinite  punishment  is  infinite  cruelty,  endless 
injustice,  immortal  meanness.  To  worship  an  eter- 
nal goaler  hardens,  debases,  and  pollutes  even  the 


OR  tarn  or  god  and  the  dctiu  ^  f  | 

vOest  sottL  While  tliem  is  one  sad  and  breaking 
heart  in  the  unimw,  fw  good  being  cao  be  per- 
fectly happy. 

Against  the  heardessness  of  the  Chrisoan  religion 
every  grand  and  tender  soul  should  enter  solemn 
pftHnL  Tbe  God  of  Hell  should  be  beM  in  lodthiog. 
conteiapt  sod  soonw  A  God  who  tlimtens  eftcmal 
paiii  ihoidd  be  hatiedt  not  toved^-cinwd.  not  «or- 
iliipiiod.  A  heaven  pvesiM  over  by  such  a  God 
must  be  below  the  lowest  Hell.  I  want  no  part  in 
any  heaven  m  which  the  saved,  the  ransomed,  and 
redeemed  will  drown  with  shouts  of  joy  the  cries 
and  sobs  of  Hell — in  which  happiness  will  forget 
misery — where  the  tears  of  the  lost  only  increase 

"^^-^  of  ignortillsSfi^lttality. 
fear,  cowardice,  and  revenge.  This  idea  testifies 
that  our  remote  ancestors  were  the  lowest  beasts. 
Only  from  dens,  lairs,  and  caves, — only  from  mouths 
filled  with  cruel  fangs — only  from  hearts  of  fear  and 
hatred — only  from  the  conscience  of  hunger  and  lust 
— only  from  the  lowest  and  most  debased,  could 
come  this  most  cruel,  heartless,  and  bestial  of  all 
dogmas. 

Our  barbarian  ancestors  knew  but  little  of  nature. 
They  were  too  astonrished  to  investigate.  They 
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could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  every- 
thing happened  with  reference  to  them ;  that  they 
caused  storms  and  earthquakes ;  that  they  brought 
the  tempest  and  the  whirlwind  ;  that  on  account  of 
something  they  had  done*  or  omitted  to  do»  the 
fightning  of  vengeance  leaped  from  the  darkened 
sky.  They  made  up  their  minds  that  at  least  two 
vast  and  powerful  beings  presided  over  this  world ; 
that  one  was  good  and  the  other  bad  ;  that  both  of 
these  beings  wished  to  get  control  of  the  souls  of 
men ;  that  they  were  relendess  enemies,  eternal  foes ; 
that  both  welcomed  recruits  and  hated  deserters ;  that 
both  demanded  praise  and  worship ;  that  one  offered 
rewards  in  this  world,  and  the  other  in  the  next 
The  Devil  has  paid  cash-^God  buys  on  credit 

Man  saw  cruelty  and  mercy  in  nature,  because  he 
ima^^ned  that  phenomena  were  produced  to  punish 
or  to  reward  him.  When  his  poor  hut  was  torn  and 
broken  by  the  wind,  he  thought  it  a  punishment 
When  some  town  or  dty  was  swept  away  by  flood 
or  sea,  he  imagined  that  the  crimes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  been  avenged.  When  the  land  was  filled 
with  plenty,  when  the  seasons  were  kind,  he  thought 
that  he  had  pleased  the  tyrant  of  the  skies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  Gods  and  Devib 
were  supposed  to  be  presided  over  by  the  greatest 


r 


or  COD  ANH  THE  DEVIL*  j|  j 

God  and  tfie  greatest  DeviL  The  God  could  give 
infinite  rewards,  and  could  inflict  infinite  torments. 
Tlie  Devil  could  assbt  man  here ;  could  give  him 
we  alth  and  place  in  this  worid,  in  consideration  of 
owning  his  soul  hereafter*  Each  humao  send  ms  a 
pitecMlefidedfbrliydieKddii^  OtmmmiMB 
God  and  0m  Devil  lad  inaiuiieialfe  ^iiila  at  didr 
command  to  execute  tfietr  decreoi.  The  God 
ii  Heaven  and  the  Devil  in  Hell.  Both  were 
aniia  and  were  infinitely  jealous  of  each  odw. 
priests  pretended  to  be  the  ngents  and  recruiting 
sergeants  of  this  God,  and  they  were  duly  authorized 
to  promise  and  threaten  in  hU  name ;  they  had 
power  to  forgive  and  curse.  These  priests  sought 
tegwew  ^  wQtU  by  Smm  wad  fbuw  BdBisfving 

^^aflfHinHi  1^fe&iSM2ts:t^  ^^^'i&sn&^v^ "  ^  ^ 

magnified  the  tortures  and  terrors  of  peniition.  Be- 
lieving also  that  man  could  in  part  be  influenced  by 
the  hope  of  reward,  they  magnified  the  joys  of 
heaven.  In  other  words,  they  promised  eternal  joy 
and  threatened  everlasting  pain.  Most  of  these 
priests,  born  of  the  ignorance  of  the  time,  believed 
what  they  taught  They  proved  that  God  was  good, 
by  sunlight  and  harvest,  by  health  and  happiness ; 
that  he  was  angry,  by  disease  and  death.  Man, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  was  led  astray  by  the 
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Devil,  who  delighted  only  in  eviL  It  was  supposed 
that  God  demanded  worship ;  that  he  loved  to  be 
flattered ;  that  he  delighted  in  sacrifice ;  that  nothing 
made  him  happier  than  to  see  ignorant  faith  upon  its 
knees ;  that  above  all  things  he  hated  and  despised 
doubters  and  heretics,  and  that  he  r^;arded  all  inves- 
tigation as  rebellion* 

 Now  and  then  believers  in  these  ideas,  those  who 

had  gained  great  reputation  for  learning  and  sanctity, 
or  had  enjoyed  great  power,  wrote  books,  and  these 
books,  after  a  time,  were  considered  sacred.  Most 
of  them  were  written  to  frighten  mankind,  and  were 
filled  with  threatenings  and  curses  for  unbelievers 
and  promises  for  the  faithful  The  more  frightfid 
the  curses,  the  more  extravagant  the  promises,  the 
more  sacred  the  books  were  considered.  All  of  the 
Gods  were  cruel  and  vindictive,  unforgiving  and  re- 
lendess,  and  the  Devils  were  substantially  the  same. 

It  was  also  believed  that  certain  things  must  be 
accepted  as  true,  no  matter  whether  they  were  rea- 
sonable or  not;  that  it  was  pleasing  to  God  to 
believe  a  certain  creed,  especially  if  it  happened  to 
be  the  creed  of  the  majority.  Each  community  felt 
it  a  duty  to  see  that  the  enemies  of  God  were  con- 
verted or  killed.  To  allow  a  heretic  to  live  in  peace 
was  to  invite  the  wrath  of  God.    Every  public  evil — : 


mMm  or  god  ahh  tob 
^^^eiy  aibfe^time^^wsi  accounted  foit 

4eiiiioi  appeajnedibcougbt  by  ignorance  and  welcomed 
fav  fihliv  the  bere^  was  brought  out  and  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  vengeance  of  God.  From  the  knowl- 
edge they  had — from  their  premises — they  reasoned 
well-  They  said,  if  God  will  inflict  such  frightful 
torments  upon  us  here,  simply  for  allowing  a  few 
bereiia  m  live»  wbaft  wiD  be  do  widi  tbe  beneticsl 
Of  omawm  tlic  herd&»  would  be  punished  Ibrever. 
Tb^  knew  hov  cruel  was  l3ie  batbuka  koig  itrhm 
he  had  the  tmiior  in  hts  power.  Tbef  lad  seen 
eireiy  hmror  that  man  could  inflict  on  man.  Of 
cnur5ie  a  God  could  do  more  than  a  king.  He  could 
punish  forever.  The  fires  he  would  kindle  never 
could  be  quenched.  The  torments  he  would  inflict 
would  be  eternal.  They  thought  the  amount  of 
punishment  would  be  measured  only  by  the  power 
of  God. 

These  ideas  were  not  only  prevalent  in  what  are 
called  barbarous  times,  but  they  are  received  by  the 
religious  world  of  to-day. 

No  death  could  be  conceived  more  horrible  than 
that  produced  by  flames.  To  these  flames  they 
added  eternity,  and  Hell  was  produced.  They  ex- 
hausted the  idea  of  personal  torture. 
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By  putting  intention  behind  what  man  called  good,. 
God  was  produced.  By  putting  intention  behind 
what  man  called  bad,  the  Devil  was  created.  Leave 
this  intention "  out.  and  Gods  and  Devils  fade 
away. 

If  not  a  human  being  existed  the  sun  would  con- 
tinue to  shine,  and  tempests  now  and  then  would 
devastate  the  world ;  the  rain  would  fall  in  pleasant 
showers*  and  the  bow  of  promise  would  adorn  the 
doud  ;  violets  would  spread  their  velvet  bosoms  to 
the  sun,  and  the  earthquake  would  devour;  birds 
would  sing  and  daisies  bloom  and  roses  blush,  and 
the  volcanoes  would  fill  the  heavens  with  their  lurid 
glare ;  the  procession  of  the  seasons  would  not  be 
broken,  and  the  stars  would  shine  just  as  serenely  as 
though  the  world  was  filled  with  loving  hearts  and 
happy  homes.  But  in  the  olden  time  man  thought 
otherwise.  He  imagined  that  he  was  of  great  im- 
portance. Barbarians  are  always  egotistic  They 
think  that  the  stars  are  watching  them  ;  that  the  sun 
shines  on  their  account ;  that  the  rain  falls  for  them» 
and  that  Gods  and  Devils  are  really  troubling  them- 
selves about  their  poor  and  ignorant  soiils. 

In  those  days  men  fought  for  their  God  as  they 
did  for  their  king.  They  killed  the  enemies  of  both. 
For  this  their  king  would  reward  them  here,  and 


king,  I  lie  monarch  of  the  universe,  who  had  garments 
of  glory  for  believem  and  robes  of  flame  for  the 
heretic  ami  inRdel. 
Do  fuit  inugioe  that  thift  doctme  of  Hell  belongs 

*  to  Qm^dmltjt  akmei  Neatly  all  religkm  lane  hail 
^is  dogma  fiv  a  Goracr-slofic.  Upon  tfib  Imreiiy 
jbuodatiofi  nearly  all  have  hmiL  Owt  the  abyn  of 

«  pSLin  rose  tihe  glittering  dome  of  pleasure.  This 
world  was  regarded  as  one  of  trial.  Here,  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  exptfrimentcd  with  man.  Between 
the  oatslretched  paws  of  the  Infinite  the  mouse  man 
was  allowed  to  play.  Here^  man  had  the  opportu* 
nity  of  hearing  priests  and  kneeling  in  temples.  Here, 
he  could  read  and  hear  read  the  sacred  books. 
Here,  he  could  have  the  example  of  the  pious  and 
the  counsels  of  the  holy.  Here  he  could  build 
churches  and  cathedrals.  Here  he  ^ould  bum  in- 
cense, fast,  wear  hair-cloth,  deny  himself  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  confess  to  priests,  count  beads,  be 
miserable  one  day  in  seven,  make  creeds,  construct 
instruments  of  torture,  bow  before  pictures  and 
images,  eat  little  square  pieces  of  bread,  sprinkle 
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water  on  the  heads  of  babes,  shut  his  eyes  and  say 
words  to  the  clouds,  and  slander  and  defame  all  who 
have  the  courage  to  despise  superstition,  and  the 
goodness  to  tell  their  honest  thoughts.  After  death, 
nothing  could  be  done  to  make  him  better.  When 
he  should  come  into  the  presence  of  God,  nothing 
was  left  except  to  damn  him.  Priests  might  con- 
vert him  here,  but  God  could  do  nothing  there, — all 
of  which  shows  how  much  more  a  priest  can  do  for 
a  soul  than  its  creator ;  how  much  more  potent  is 
the  example  of  your  average  Christian  than  that  of 
all  the  angels,  and  how  much  superior  earth  is  to 
heaven  for  the  moral  development  of  the  souL  In 
heaven  the  Devil  is  not  allowed  to  enter  There  all 
are  pure  and  perfect,  yet  they  cannot  influence  a 
^ul  for  good. 

Only  here,  on  the  earth,  where  the  Devil  is 
constandy  active,  only  where  his  agents  attack 
every  soul,  is  there  the  slightest  hope  of  moral 
improvement 

Strange !  that  a  world  cursed  by  God,  filled  with 
temptations  and  thick  with  fiends,  should  be  the  only 
place  where  hope  exists,  the  only  place  where  man 
can  repent,  the  only  place  where  reform  is  possible ! 
Strange!  that  heaven,  filled  with  angels  and  presided 
over  by  God,  is  the  only  place  where  reformation  is 


maom  w  god  mhi  rmm  wmnu 


tfttofy  intpMsibk  I   Yet  lliese  are  die  teadiiiigs  of 

aO  ^  be£evers  in  the  eternity  of  punishment. 

Masters  frightened  staves  with  the  threat  of  Hell, 
and  slaves  got  a  kind  of  shadowy  revenge  by  wh'is- 
pering  back  the  threau  The  poor  have  damned  the 
ridi  and  die  rich  die  poor*  The  Imfinaofied 
Ma  Hell  far  didr  gaoknstbe  weak  tnult  di^ 
fiheefertliastniiiig;  die  arrogatit  for  dieir  livabi 
die  wMialilied far  thdr  vkiofa;die  pfieal  far 
dlinker,  rei%iiMl  far  reason,  tuper^idiMi  for  science. 

An  die  meaaness,  all  the  revenge,  aU  die  adfidi* 
ness,  aU  the  crufflt)%  all  the  hatred,  all  the  infamy  of 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  capable,  grew,  blossomed 
and  bore  fruit  in  this  one  word — HeB* 

For  the  nounshment  of  this  dogma  cnic 
aoO,  %nofaiifie*mi 

Christians  have  placed  upon  the  throne  of  the 
universe  a  God  of  eternal  hate.  I  cannot  wor^p  a 
being  whose  vengeance  is  boundless,  whose  cruelty 
is  shoreless,  and  whose  malice  is  increased  by  the 
agonies  he  inflicts.  ~ 


The  appeal  to  the  Cemetery. 

WHOEVER  attacks  a  custom  or  a  creed,  will 
be  confronted  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
dead  who  upheld  the  custom,  or  believed  the  creed. 
He  is  asked  in  a  very  triumphant  and  sneering  way, 
if  he  knows  more  than  all  the  great  and  honored  of 
the  past  Every  defender  of  a  creed  has  graven, 
upon  his  memory  the  names  of  all  great  men 
whose  actions  or  words  can  be  tortured  into  evidence 
for  his  doctrine.  The  Church  is  always  anxious  to 
have  some  king  or  president  certify  to  the  moral 
character  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  justice  of  the  Jewish  God  Of  late  years, 
confessions  of  gentlemen  about  to  be  hanged  have 
been  considered  of  great  value,  and  the  scaffold  is 
regarded  as  a  means  of  grace. 

All  the  churches  of  our  day  seek  the  rich.  They 
are  no  longer  the  friends  and  defenders  of  the  poor. 
Poverty  no  longer  feels  at  home  in  the  house  of 
God.   In  the  Temple  of  the  Most  High,  garments 

(3») 


^^bMkmmmmmMmicM^  flaw. 

lidbre  eoiife»if^  to  God  wliait  irordilew  smIi 
ifaey  hn%  enrtdi  tiieir  bodies.  Now.  words  of 
pemtcfiM  mingle  with  the  nistle  of  silk«  and  light 
thrown  from  diamonds  adorns  the  repentant  tear. 
We  are  told  that  the  rich,  the  fortunate,  the  holders 
of  place  and  office,  the  fashionable,  the  respectablep 
are  all  within  the  chtuncfa^  Aod  ytt  all  these 
people  grow  doqiieM  oter  die  poverty  of  Chr^ — 
lKiHtl3iafcliewM%QfiiiiiaiitiuiK^  Hoty' 
Qtottpntedbf  aB^  tadks  of  tided  wealA  aod 
&ditoii  ud^deeted  tikewifeof  apowaiidiiiilciiowii 
liiecliiiiir  for  the  Mother  of  God. 

They  admit  that  all  the  men  of  Jerusalem  who 
iiiggi  held  high  positions — all  the  people  of  wealth,  in- 
fluence and  power^ — were  the  enemies  of  the  Savior 
and  held  his  pretensions  in  contempt  They  admit 
that  he  had  influence  only  with  the  poor,  and  that 
he  was  so  utterly  unknown — so  indigent  in  ac- 
quaintance, that  it  was  necessary  to  bribe  one  of 
.  his  disciples  to  point  him  out  to  the  police.  They 
assert  that  he  had  done  a  great  number  of  miracles 
— had  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead — that  he 
had  preached  to  vast  multitudes — had  made  a  kind 
of  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem — had  scourged 
from  the  temple  the  changers  of  money— had  dis- 
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puted  with  the  doctors — and  yet,  that  notwithstandr 
ing  all  these  things,  he  remained  in  the  very  depths 
of  obscurity.    Surely  he  and  his  disciples  could 
have  been  met  with  the  argument  that  the  "  great 
dead  were  opposed  to  the  new  religion. 

The  aposdes,  it  is  claimed,  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  in  Rome  and  Athens,  and  the 
people  of  those  cities  could  have  used  the  argu- 
ments against  Christianity  that  Christians  now  use 
in  its  support  They  could  have  asked  the  aposdes 
if  they  were  wiser  than  all  the  philosophers,  poets, 
orators,  and  statesmen  dead — if  they  knew  more, 
coming  as  they  did  from  a  weak  and  babarous 
nation,  than  the  greatest  men  produced  by  the 
highest  civilization  of  the  known  world.  With 
what  scorn  would  the  Greeks  listen  to  a  bar- 
barian's criticisms  upon  Socrates  and  Plato.  How 
a  Roman  would  laugh  to  hear  a  vagrant  Hebrew 
attack  a  mythology  that  had  been  believed  by  Cato 
and  VirgiL 

Every  new  religion  has  to  overcome  this  argu- 
ment of  the  cemetery — ^this  logic  of  the  grave. 
Old  ideas  take  shelter  behind  a  barricade  of  corpses 
and  tombstones.  They  have  epitaphs  for  batde- 
cries,  and  malign  the  living  in  the  name  of  the 


Jeti.  Tbft  w»am!k  homw*  tfaat  a  new  we^^m 
iiiostooAi^lll»eo^^  old  TC%iciii  and  van  tiie 
game  lignniiflit  agati^  a  new  idea  that  tt  once 
M  gallafidy  refuted.  The  ar^ument^  used  to-day 
against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  infidelity 
would  have  shut  the  mouth  of  every  religious  re- 
Arnner,  from  Christ  to  ihe  founder  €»f  the  last  sect. 
Ttmgmml  djectioci  to  dio  mw  1%  that  it  diflistt 
n«ii«rfiat  from  the  oM^  and  ilie  fact  tiiat  it  doea 
difo  ii  tiffed  aa  an  aigiimeat  i^r;^^  * 

Eveiy  man  is  (weed  to  admit  ibal  he  don  not 
agree  vitli  all  the  great  amm.  fifing  or  dMdi  The 
atwcn^  Catholict  if  not  a  priest,  as  a  nilcp  win 
;^nitt  that  Sir  Isaac  New  to  a  was  in  some  things 
his  superior — that  Demosthenes  had  the  advantage 
of  him  in  expressing  his  ideas  in  publict  and  that  aa 
a  sculptor  he  is  far  below  the  unknown  man  of 
whose  hand  and  brain  was  bom  the  Venus  de  Milo, 
but  he  will  not,  on  account,  of  these  admissions, 
change  his  views  upon  the  Important  question  of 
transubstantiation.  ^ 

Most  Protestants  will  cheerfully  admit  that  they 
are  inferior  in  brain  and  genius  to  some  men  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  Catholic  Church — that 
in  the  matter  of  preaching  funeral  sermons  they 
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do  not  pretend  to  equal  Bossuet — that  their  letters 
are  not  so  interesting  and  polished  as  those  of 
Pascal — that  Torquemada  excelled  them  in  the 
genius  of  organization,  and  that  for  planning  a 
massacre  they  would  not  for  a  moment  dispute  the 
palm  with  Catherine  de  MedicL 

And  yet.  after  all  these  admissions,  they  would 
insi^  that  the  Pope  is  an  unblushing  impostor,  and 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  vampire  fattened  by 
the  best  blood  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  favor  of  almost  every  sect, 
the  names  of  some  great  men  can  be  pronounced. 
In  almost  every  church  there  have  been  men  whose, 
only  weakness  was  their  religion,  and  who  in  other 
directions  achieved  distinction.  If  you  call  men 
great  because  they  were  emperors,  kings,  noblemen, 
statesmen,  millioncures — because  they  commanded 
vast  armies  and  wielded  great  influence  in  their  day 
— then  more  names  can  be  found  to  support  and  prop 
the  Church  of  Rome  than  any  other  Christian  sect. 

Is  Protestantism  willing  to  rest  its  claims  upon 
the  great  man  '*  argument  ?  Give  me  the  ideas, 
the  religions,  not  that  have  been  advanced  and 
beUeved  by  the  so-called  great  of  the  past,  but  that 
win  be  defended  and  believed  by  the  great  souls  of 
the  future. 


^fMBM  #CMtiiCMiCMiijri  and  insist  Aat 
b  stationary-  Samuel  Johnson  was  an 
cjcocBcnt  writer  of  latinized  English,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  never  saw  a  real  ghost,  Matthew 
Hale  was  a  reMonaUy  good  judge  of  law,  but  be 
WM  untlalrft  abooi  igfachu  canra!^  duUicn  lo 
loadterooMpini^  JcAn  Wesley  ww  quite  li  nan 
li  »  tnd  of  r^giotii  my,  W  k  tbis  cMoitrjr  feir 
peflfle  syfii{Miihue  wiA  httx^  of  y^imUiaui 
gorcniftieiiti  or  whh  hii  oomem^  for  Ait  Revolii- 
doiiary  Fathers.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  domain 
of  science,  was  the  colossus  of  his  time,  but  .  his 
commentary  on  the  book  of  Revelation  would  hardly 
exdle  envy>  even  in  the  breast  of  a  Spufgeoa  or 
a  Talmage.  Upon  many  questions,  the  opinions 
of  Napoleon  were  of  great  value,  and  yet  about  his 
bed,  when  dying,  he  wanted  to  see  burning  the 
holy  candles  of  Rome,  John  Calvin  has  been 
called  a  logician,  and  reasoned  well  from  his  premi- 
ses, but  the  burning  of  Servetus  did  not  make 
murder  a  virtue.  Luther  weakened  somewhat  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  that  extent 
was  a  reformer,  and  yet  Lord  Brougham  affirmed 
that  his  "  Table  Talk "  was  so  obscene  that  no 
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t  English  publisher  would  soil  paper  with 
>tu  He  was  a  kind  of  religious  Rabelsus ; 
nan  can  defend  Luther  in  his  attack  upon 
h  vathout'  justifying  his  obscenity.  If 

in  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  good  man, 
I  not  convince  me  that  Ignatius  Loyola 
nd  conversed  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
try  few  men  are  right  in  everything, 
les  may  draw  attention  from  defects,  but 
)t  sanctify  them.  A  pebble  surrounded 
ds  remains  a  common  stone,  and  a  dia- 
ounded  by  pebbles  is  still  a  gem.  No 

attempt  to  refute  an  argument  by  pro- 
the  name  of  some  man,  unless  he  is 
rdopt  all  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  that  man. 
T  to  give  reasons  and  facts  than  names, 
^nt  should  not  depend  for  its  force  upon 
of  its  author.  Facts  need  no  pedigree; 
o  heraldry,  and  the  living  should  not  be 
le  mistakes  of  the  dead, 
atest  men  the  world  has  produced  have 
t  little.  They  had  a  few  facts,  mingled 
ikes  without  number.  In  some  depart- 
y  towered  above  their  fellows,  while  in 
f  fell  below  the  common  level  of  mankind, 
A^ebster  had  great  respect  for  the  Scrip- 


APFUL  TO  tHft  CEMCreitr.  itj 

tmcftt  but  very  Gt^  for  tlis  claims  of  Ills  crodton 
Moat  mm  wn  strangdy  Incomhtent.   Two  proposi* 
dons  were  mtroduced  into  the  Confederate  Congress 
by  the  same  man-    One  was  to  hoist  the  black  flag, 
and  the  other  ^^as  to  prevent  carrying  the  maib 
OA  Sttoday*   George  WUtdidd  ddefMfad  tlie 
tnd^  beouse  il  brav^  the  M^gzoes  intbui  the 
«oiiiidofliieGospel«aiidgsfe  thesn  tbe  ad 
of  siioriitiing  irith  ^  geoden^n  who  ^bJh 
And  yet  diis  safne  WMlefielcl  beUcved  and  taught 
the  dogiiia  of  predestinatton.   Volumes  might  he 
wfitm  upon  the  follies  and  imbectltties  of  great  men. 
A  full  rounded  man — a  man  of  sterling  sense  and 
natural  logic — is  just  as  rare  as  a  great  painter,  poet, 

<Mr  scq^tgy  My^^  t^^^M^     ^  ^  & 

pabtttv  lBflm  poetry,  lie  '  ^ 

praliUy  al^        tnitit  ^  what  you  6a] 

ifbafcii^  btt  tteea  Ji0S&ed  la '  tfli  Icaat  Bm 
if  you  tell  him  that  he  is  not  a  logician,  that  h^  has 
hut  little  idea  of  the  value  of  a  that  he  has  no 
real  conception  of  what  evidence  isT  and  that  he 
never  had  an  original  thought  in  his  life,  he  will  cut 
your  acquaintance-  Thousands  of  men  are  most 
wonderful  in  mechanics,  in  trade,  in  certain  profes- 
fttonSi  Jbeeft  in  business,  knowing  welt  tlilr  men 
among  whom  they  live,  and  yet  satisfied  widi  nl^* 
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ions  infinitely  stupid*  with  politics  perfectly  senseless, 
and  they  will  believe  that  wonderful  things  were 
common  long  ago — such  things  as  no  amount  of 
evidence  could  convince  them  had  happened  in  their 
day.  A  man  may  be  a  successful  merchant,  lawyer^ 
doctor*  mechanic,  statesman,  or  theologian  without 
one  particle  of  originality,  and  almost  without  the 
ability  to  think  logically  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
Other  men  display  in  some  directions,  the  most 
marvelous  intellectual  power,  astonish  mankind  with 
their  grasp  and  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time,  upon 
religious  subjects  drool  and  drivel  like  David  at  the 
^tes  of  Gath. 


Sacred  Books. 


E  have  kmd^Mhm,  dac  other  noiipiis  km 


sacred  bools  much  older  ihan  oar  own. 


md  that  these  books  and  records  were  and  are 
wlii  iiUi  in  il  by  trat&tioiis  and  monuments,  by  niira- 


%  prafteott  MBML  h  dl  of  tee  ntticMs  dtf- 
feRMCS  «r  afUoB  »  to  Ac  j^liatftkf  and 


wd  J  pen  these  differences  were  foundail  sects  that 
manuEactured  creeds.  These  sects  denounced  each 
other,  and  preached  with  the  sword  and  endeav- 
ored to  convince  with  the  (agoL  Our  theologians 
were  greatly  astonished  to  find  in  other  bibles  the 
same  stories,  precepts,  laws,  customs  and  com- 
mands that  adorn  and  stain  our  own.  At  first  they 
accounted  for  this,  by  sa)nng  that  these  books  were 
in  part  copies  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  mingled 
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with  barbaric  myths.  To  such  an  extent  did  they 
impose  upon  and  insult  probability,  that  they  de- 
clared that  all  the  morality  of  the  worlds  all  laws 
commanding  right  and  prohibiting  wrong,  all  ideas 
respecting  the  unity  of  a  Supreme  Being,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who  obtained  them  di- 
recdy  from  God  The  Christian  world  asserts  with 
warmth,  not  always  bom  of  candor,  that  the  Bible 
is  the  source,  origin,  and  fountain  of  law,  liberty, 
love,  charity,  and  justice  ;  that  it  b  the  intellectual 
and  moral  sun  of  the  world;  that  it  alone  gives 
happiness  here,  and  alone  points  out  the  way  to 
joy  hereafter;  that  it  contains  the  only  revelation 
firom  the  Infinite ;  that  all  others  are  the  work  of 
dishonest  and  mistaken  men.  They  say  these 
things  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  barbaric  of  the 
past ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  civilization  of 
Egypt  and  India  had  conunenced  to  wane  before 
that  of  Palestine  existed  To  account  for  all  the 
morality  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dus, by  saying  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  from  the  escaped 
slaves  of  the  Egyptians,  taxes  to  the  utmost  the 
credulity  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  zeaL 
The  men  who  make  these  assertions  are  not 


^opefior  10  odier  mm*  Jh/^  Ww  oofy  Ac  fecfti 
coii^Bftlo  AttoA^iejr  must  admit  fiat  these  factt 
4o  rid  force  the  tame  coodusions  upon  all.  They 

must  admit  that  men  equally  honest,  eqiiafly  weD 
informed       themselves,  deny  their  premises  and 
condusions.    They  must  admit  that  had  they  been 
bora  and  educated  in  some  other  coniatiy.  tbey 
ikmM  bne  bed  m  liflereot  te^ioii.  end  wotM 
1i«ffe  funded  widi  iCTeieoge  end  mnet  Ae  htxi^ 
dMf  noer  hold  ee  fibe  and  faofish.  M«t  men  ere 
fqloveci,  eod  ioipltcitly  rely  npoo  the  judgment  of 
odien^    They  mistake  solemnity  for  wtsdomt  and 
regard  a  ^avc  countenance  as  the  title-page  and 
preface  to  a  most  learned  volume*    So  they  are 
easily  imposed  upon  by  forms,  strange  garments, 
and  solemn  ceremonies.    And  when  the  teaching; 
of  parents,  the  customs  of  neighbors,  and  the  gen- 
eral tongue  approve  and  justify  a  belief  or  creed, 
no  matter  how  absurd,  it  b  hard  even  for  the 
strongest  to  hold  the  citadel  of  his  souL    In  each 
country,  in  defence  of  each  religion,  the  same 
arguments  would  be  urged.     There  is  the  same 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Koran 
and  Bible.    Both  are  substantiated  in  exacdy  the 
same  way.    It  is  just  as  wicked  and  unreasonable 
to  be   a  heretic   in   Constantinople  as  in  New 
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York.  To  deny  the  claims  of  Christ  and  Moham- 
med is  alike  blasphemous.  It  all  depends  upon 
where  you  are  when  you  make  the  denial  No 
religion  has  ever  fallen  that  carried  with  it  down 
to  dumb  death  a  solitary  fact  Mistakes  moulder 
with  the  temples  in  which  they  were  taught* 
and  countless  superstitions  sleep  vrith  their  dead 
priests.  • 

Yet  Christians  insist  that  ^he  religions  of  all  na- 
tions that  have  fallen  from  wealth  and  power  were 
felse»  with,  of  course,  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  Jewish,  simply  because  the  nations  teaching 
them,  dropped  from  their  dying  hands  the  swords 
of  power.  This  argument  drawn  from  the  fate  of 
nations  proves  no  more  than  would  one  based 
upon  the  history  of  persons.  With  nations  as 
with  individuals,  the  struggle  for  life  is  perpetuaU 
and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applies 
equally  to  both. 

It  may  be  that  the  fabric  of  our  civilization 
will  crumbling  fall  to  unmeaning  chaos  and  to 
formless  dust,  where  oblivion  broods  and  even 
memory  forgets.  Perhaps  the  blind  Samson  of 
some  imprisoned  force,  released  by  thoughtless 
chance,  may  so  wreck  and  strand  the  world  that 
man,  in  stress  and  strain  of  want  and  fear^  will 


Aodderingly  cmiri  hMk  to  savage  and  barbaric 
nfgltt  The  time  may  come  in  which  this  thrilled 
and  throbbing  earth*  shorn  of  all  life,  will  in  its 
soundless  orbit  wheel  a  barren  star,  on  which  the 
1^  wai  M  m  fiuhiesaly  as  fidk  the  gaze  of 
low  upm  Att  mid,  patheAc  free  ofdeMli. 


3M 


FEAR. 

THERE  is  a  view  quite  prevalent,  that  in  some 
way  you  can  prove  whether  the  theories  de- 
fended or  advanced  by  a  man  are  right  or  not»  by 
showing  what  kind  of  man  he  was — what  kind  of  life 
he  lived,  and  what  manner  of  death  he  died 

A  man  entertains  certain  opinions ;  he  is  perse- 
cuted. He  refuses  to  change  his  mind ;  he  is  burned^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  flames  cries  out  that  he  dies  with- 
out change.  Hundreds  then  say  that  he  has  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood,  and  his  doctrines  must 
be  true. 

All  the  martyrs  in  the  history  of  the  world  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  an  opinion. 
Martyrdom,  as  a  rule,  establishes  the  sincerity  of  the 
martyr, — never  the  correctness  of  his  thought 
Things  are  true  or  false  in  themselves.  Truth  can- 
not be  affected  by  opinions-^it  cannot  be  changed, 
established,  nor  affected  by  martyrdom.  An  error 
cannot  be  believed  sincerely  enough  to  make  it  a 
truth. 


Hja^lMf^hf  rnUoamm  it  mffident  to  pwe 
JiMph  Smidi  wm^EMm^  inspmil   AH  theoow^ 
and  coltiiKt  ftH  tlie  poetry  mA  art  of  ancknt  Greeoew 
do  not  erai  tend  to  artaMIili  tlie  truth  any 

The  testimony  of  the  dying  concerning  some  other 
worlJ,  or  in  regard  to  the  supernatural,  cannot  be 
any  betto-.  to  say  the  least,  than  diat  of  tlie  livti^. 
Ill  Ibe  eaily  dqrs  of  Chiistiantty,  a  aeraie  aod  fo- 
mfid  death  wsm  nsg^yrded  as  a  testiiiioiiy  lo  tnot  of 
the  diofdh.  At  Ihit  time  WBgun  ww  hdsig  eoo- 
verted  to  Qirtttifelttfty^were  throwing  Jupiter  away 
and  takii^  the  Hehrew  God  instead.  In  lUm  ^ 
1^  ^  moment  of  death »  many  of  these  converts^  wtiioaf  ^| 
doubt »  retraced  their  steps  and  died  in  the  faith  of  J 
their  ancestors.  But  whenever  one  died*  clinging  to 
the  cross  of  the  new  religion,  this  was  seized  upon 
as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  After  a 
time,  the  Christians  taught  that  an  unbeliever,  one 
who  spoke  or  wrote  against  their  doctrines,  could 
not  meet  death  with  composure — that  the  infidel  in 
his  last  moments  would  necessarily  be  a  prey  to  the 
serpent  of  remorse.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  they  have  made  the  facts  "  to  fit  this  theory. 
Crimes  against  men  have  been  considered  as  nothing. 
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when  compared  with  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  bible, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  existence  of  God. 

According  to  the  theologians,  God  has  always 
acted  in  this  way.  As  long  as  men  did  nothing 
except  to  render  their  fellows  wretched ;  as  long  as 
they  only  butchered  and  burnt  the  innocent  and  help- 
less, God  maintained  the  strictest  and  most  heartless 
neutrality ;  but  when  some  honest  man,  some  great 
and  tender  soul  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  prayed  to  the  wrong  God,  or  to 
the  right  one  by  the  wrong  name,  then  the  real  God 
leaped  like  a  wounded  tiger  upon  his  victim,  and 
from  his  quivering  flesh  tore  his  wretched  souL 

There  is  no  recorded  instance  where  the  uplifted 
hand  of  murder  has  been  paralyzed — no  truthful 
account  in  all  the  literature  of  the  world  of  the  inno- 
cent being  shielded  by  God.  Thousands  of  crimes 
are  committed  every  day — men  are  this  moment  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  their  human  prey — wives  are  whipped 
and  crushed,  driven  to  insanity  and  death — litde 
children  begging  for  mercy,  lifting  imploring,  tear- 
filled  eyes  to  the  brutal  faces  of  fathers  and  mothers 
— sweet  girls  are  deceived,  lured,  and  outraged,  but 
God  has  no  time  to  prevent  these  things — no  time 
to  defend  the  good  and  to  protect  the  pure.  He  is 
too  busy  numbering  hairs  and  watching  sparrows. 


He  GsttM  fiwr  talufbemy  i  looks  lor 
Ibu^  al  priests;  eaaipjiiei  ln^itisfiia]  registers; 
«tches  professors  in  colleges  who  begin  to  doubl 
tile  geology  of  Monies  and  the  astronomy  of  Joshua, 
He  do»  not  pankularly  object  to  stealing  if  you 
woQ^t  svMT.   A  greit  niaay  persons  hxm  bOeii 

mSBBmm  of  nen.  mmeiit  sud  duldmi  Iwre  been 
ttofeii  froiii  tiieir  bofMS  and 

but  no  one  engaged  m  this  infamjr  has 
touched  by  the  nmtfalial  buid  of  God. 

AH  kinds  of  nals,  except  infidcU,  meet  d 
with  reasonable  serenity.  As  a  rule,  there  is  n 
ing  in  the  death  of  a  pirate  to  cast  any  discredit  on 
his  professioiu  Ihe  murderer  upon  the  scafibld* 
aiuriett  oa  ^Sl^mTdA^  eg^ovlijl^* 
multitude  to  meet  him  in  heaven.  The  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  making  his  home  a  hell,  meets 
death  without  a  quiver,  provided  he  has  never  ex-* 
pressed  any  doubt  as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the 
eternal  procession  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  king 
who  has  waged  cruel  and  useless  war,  who  has  filled 
countries  with  widows  and  fatherless  children,  with 
the  maimed  and  diseased,  and  who  has  succeeded  in 
offering  to  the  Moloch  of  ambition  the  best  and 
bravest  of  his  subjects,  dies  like  a  saint 
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The  Emperor  Constantine,  who  lifted  Christianity 
into  power,  murdered  his  wife  Fausta,  and  his  eldest 
son  Crispus,  the  same  year  that  he  convened  the 
Council  of  Nice  to  decide  whether  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  man  or  the  Son  of  God.  The  council  decided  that 
Christ  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father.  This 
was  in  the  year  326.  We  are  thus  indebted  to  a 
wife-murderer  for  settling  the  vexed  question  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Savior.  Theodosius  called  a  council* 
at  Constantinople  in  381,  and  this  council  decided 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father* 
Theodosius,  the  younger,  assembled  another  council 
at  Ephesus  to  ascertain  who  the  Virgin  Mary  really 
was,  and  it  was  solemnly  decided  in  the  year  431 
that  she  was  the  Mother  of  God.  In  461  it  was  de-* 
dded  by  a  council  held  at  Chalcedon,  called  together 
by  the  Emperor  Marcian,  that  Christ  had  two 
natures — the  human  and  divine.  In  680,  in  another* 
general  council,  held  at  Constantinople,  convened  by 
order  of  Pognatius,  it  was  also  decided  that  Christ 
had  two  wills,  and  in  the  year  1 274  it  was  decided  at 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  ' 
not  only  from  the  Father,  but  from  the  Son  as  welL- 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  councils,  we  might  have 
been  without  a  Trinity  even  unto  this  day.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  belief  in 


^  Trkiiiy  m  ^btdkody 
mfcrtmnte  itmlbr  liie  imiM  thai 
Miool cilabliihed  until  tlie  year  1274* 
ibe  mffions  that  dropped  into  Hdl  whfle  then qM9h 
tioiis  wcm  bctn^  d trussed. 

*Vhh^  howevLT,  is  a  dijjression.  Let  us  go  back 
10  Con^tanline.  This  Emperor,  stained  wttli  every 
crimet  supposed  to  have  died  tike  a  Christian* 
We  hear  nolhiqg  of  fi^idi  leering  at  him  in  the 
Aadom  of  dmii.  He  does  noc  see  the  forms  of  hk 
jiiiifdered  wife  and  mm  covered  widi  the  blood  he 

shfidci  of  terrar.  He  does  not  cover  his  glared  eyes 
with  thifi  andt  trembling  hands  to  shut  out  the  visioiis 
of  HelL  His  chamber  is  filled  with  the  rustle  of 
wings— of  wings  waidog  to  bear  hi^  soul  to  the 
thrilling  realms  of  joy. 

Against  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Church  has 
hurled  no  anathema.  She  has  accepted  the  story  of 
his  vision  in  the  clouds,  and  his  holy_  memory  has 
been  guarded  by  priest  and  Pope.  All  the  perse- 
cutors sleep  in  peace,  and  the  ashes  of  those  who 
burned  their  brothers  in  the  name  of  Christ  rest  in 
consecrated  ground.  Whole  libraries  could  not  con- 
tain even  the  names  of  the  wretches  who  have  filled 
the  world  with  violence  and  death  in  defence  of  Book 
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and  Creed»  and  yet  they  all  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  no  priest  or  minister  describes  the 
agony  and  fear,  the  remorse  and  horror*  with  which 
their  guilty  souls  were  filled  in  the  last  moments  of 
their  lives.  These  men  had  never  doubted — ^they 
accepted  the  creed — they  were  not  infidels — they  had 
not  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ — they  had  been 
baptized — they  had  partaken  of  the  Last  Supper — 
they  had  respected  priests — they  admitted  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  proceeded,"  and  these  things  put 
pillows  beneath  their  dying  heads,  and  covered  them 
with  the  drapery  of  peace. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  history  of  this  world,  a  man 
of  genius,  of  sense,  of  intellectual  honesty  has  ap- 
peared. These  men  have  denounced  the  supersti-« 
tions  of  their  day.  They  pitied  the  multitude.  To 
see  priests  devour  the  substance  of  the  people  filled 
them,  with  indignation.  These  men  were  honest 
enough  to  tell  their  thoughts.  Then  they  were  de- 
nounced, tried,  condemned — executed.  Some  erf 
them  escaped  the  fury  of  the  people  who  loved  their 
enemies,  and  died  naturally  in  their  beds. 

It  would  not  do  for  the  Church  to  admit  that  they! 
died  peacefully.  That  would  show  that  religion  was 
not  actually  necessary  in  the  last  moment  Religion^ 
got  much  of  its  power  from  the  terror  of  death. 


THE  DEATH  TEST- 


YOU  hmi  better  Bn  irell  and  dSe 
You  had  bettor  five  well  and  ^  cwauig  tbra 
five  badly  and  die  prayii^. 

It  WMdd  not  do  to  have  the  common  people  un4er- 
stand  that  a  man  could  deny  the  bible,  refuse  to  look 
aC  the  cross,  contend  that  Christ  was  only  a  man. 
and  yet  die  as  calmly  as  Calvin  did  after  he  had 
onirdered  ServetuSp  or  as  did  KiniE  David  after  ad  vts- 


IS  did  Kinjg  J 
c^i^  ^^^^^^ 


The  Church  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  that 
the  last  moments  of  all  infidels  (that  Christians  did 
not  succeed  in  burning)  were  infinitely  wretched  and 
despairing.  It  was  alleged  that  words  could  not 
paint  the  horrors  that  were  endured  by  a  dying 
infideL  Every  good  Christian  was  expected  to,  and 
generally  did,  believe  these  accounts.  They  have 
been  told  and  retold  in  every  pulpit  of  the  world: 
Protestant  ministers  have  repeated  the  inventions  of 
Catholic  priests,  and  Catholics,  by  a  kind  of  theolog- 
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ical  comity,  have  sworn  to  the  falsehoods  told  by 
Protestants.  Upon  this  point  they  have  always 
stood  together,  and  will  as  long  as  the  same  calumny 
can  be  used  by  both. 

Upon  the  death-bed  subject  the  clergy  grow  elo- 
quent When  describing  the  shudderings  and  shrieks 
of  the  dying  unbeliever,  their  eyes  glitter  with  delight 

It  is  a  festival 

They  are  no  longer  men.  They  become  hyenas. 
They  dig  open  graves.  They  devour  the  reputations 
of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  banquet 

Unsatisfied  still,  they  paint  the  terrors  of  HelL 
They  gaze  at  the  souls  of  the  infidels  writhing  in  the 
coils  of  the  worm  that  never  dies.  They  see  them 
in  flames — in  oceans  of  fire — in  gulfs  of  pain — in 
abysses  of  despair.  They  shout  with  joy.  They 
applaud. 

It  is  an  auto  da  fe,  presided  over  by  God  and  his 
angels. 

The  men  they  thus  describe  were  not  atheists ; 
they  were  all  believers  in  God,  in  special  providence» 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL  They  believed 
in  the  accountability  of  man — in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, in  justice,  and  liberty — but  they  did  not  believe 
in  that  collection  of  follies  and  fables  called  the  bible. 
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In  order  to  show  tliat  an  toAdet  must  &  over 
whelmed  with    morse  and  fear,  they  have  generally 
sekcccd  from  all  ihc  ^  unbelievers  "  since  the  day  of 
QirisI  five  mco^ — ihc  Emperor  JuUaiw  Spinoza,  Vol- 
taire, Oyerat.  Bamd  Hume,  aiid  Thoam  Paine 

Hardly  a  ndaliter  In  ^  tlniied  States  has 
wmpt&A  tti  *<aiiswar''  me  without  cderra^  to 
doadi  of  OM  oc  more  <if  Aeso  meop 

In  vaifi  Imm  lime  calumimtoia  of  tibe  dead 
called  vpoa  to  prove  their  wSMsm&obL   In  nin  ha 
rewards  been  offered  to  any  priesdy  tftal^ner 
bring  foru-ard  the  evidence. 

Let  us  once  for  all  dispose  of  these  dandeis — of 
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JULIAN. 

THEY  say  that  the  Emperor  Julian  was  an 
''apostate;'*  that  he  was  once  a  Christian; 
that  he  fell  from  grace,  and  that  in  his  last  moments^ 
throwing  some  of  his  own  blood  into  the  air»  he 
cried  out  to  Jesus  Christ,  Galilean,  thou  hast 
conquered"* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Christians  had 
persecuted  and  imprisoned  this  very  Julian ;  that 
they  had  exiled  him ;  that  they  had  threatened  him 
with  death.  Many  of  his  relatives  were  murdered 
by  the  Christians.  He  became  emperor,  and  Chris- 
tians conspired  to  take  his  life.  The  conspirators 
were  discovered,  and  they  were  pardoned.  He  did 
what  he  could  to  pri^vent  the  Christians  from  de- 
stroying each  other.  He  held  pomp  and  pride  and 
luxury  in  contempt,  and  led  his  army  on  foot  shar- 
ing the  privations  of  the  meanest  soldier. 

Upon  ascending  the  throne,  he  published  an  edict 
proclaiming  universal  religious  toleration.    He  was 


dmaFligaOt  It  Is  drimed  liy  mflM 
did  «iitiKly  ibrgtt  liaChristaii  odncilioii. 
I  an  iodlfied  til  thbk  dwre  fa  mmm  tnidi, 
he  Mwked  Idi  «dkt  of  tol«mioii,  And  for  a  time 
was  newly  as  viijtiat  u  dioiigh  he  had  been  a  saint 
He  was  Emperor  one  year  and  seven  months.  In 
a  battle  with  the  Persians  he  was  mortally  wounded 
•*  BrQus;ht  b:ick  to  ht^  tent,  and  feeling  that  he  had 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  be  spent  his  last  hours  in 
dbeotirsing  with  lib  firKods  on  tbe  iimnonali^  of 
ibe  aoid.   H«  f«¥iew«d  his  reigii  and  dedaicd  diaft 

penimiet  nor  nsntone  to  «acpKM  for  anything  that 
he  had  dmn.^   Hla kstmfds  were :  •'I anhndtinl* 
Si  ^K^ngly  to  the  meM  imtees  of  Heaven,  cemvtncet 

that  he  who  Is  captivated  with  life,  when  his  last 
hour  has  arrived,  is  more  weak  and  pusillanimous 
than  he  who  would  rush  to  voluntary  death  when  it 
is  his  duty  still  to  live.** 

When  we  remember  that  a  Christian  emperor 
murdered  Julian's  father  and  most  of  his  kindred, 
and  that  he  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  we 
can  hardly  blame  him  for  having  a  little  prejudice 
against  a  Church  whose  members  were  fierce,  igno- 
rant, and  bloody — whose  priests  were  hypocrites, 
and  whose  bishops  were  assassins.    If  Julian  had 
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said  he  was  a  Christian — no  matter  what  he  actually 
was,  he  would  have  satisfied  the  church. 

The  story  that  the  dying  emperor  acknowledged 
that  he  was  conquered  by  the  Galilean  was  origin- 
ated by  some  of  the  so-called  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
probably  by  Gregory  or  Theodoret  They  are  the 
same  wretches  who  said  that  Julian  sacrificed  a 
woman  to  the  moon,  tearing  out  her  entrails  with  his 
own  hands.  We  are  also  informed  by  these  hypo- 
crites that  he  endeavored  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  fire  came  out  of  the  earth  and 
consumed  the  laborers  employed  in  the  sacrilegious 
undertaking. 

I  did  not  suppose  that  an  intelligent  man  could 
be  found  in  the  world  who  believed  this  childish 
fable,  and  yet  in  the  January  number  for  1880,  of 
the  Princeton  Review^  the  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson 
(whoever  he  may  be)  distinctly  certifies  to  the  truth 
of  this  story.  He  says :  "  Throughout  the  entire 
era  of  the  planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
gospel  preached  was  assailed  not  only  by  the 
malignant  fanaticism  of  the  Jew  and  the  violence  of 
Roman  statecraft,  but  also  by  the  intellectual  weap- 
ons of  philosophers,  wits,  and  poets.  Now  Celsus 
denounced  the  new  religion  as  base  imposture. 
Now  Tacitus  described  it  as  but  another  phase  of 


Irfiy  inta  wUew^  ikMprt^kdi€  daims  (f  iis  foumUr 
Hk  prm^€ul  Usi  i^wwbuildii^  Ttmf^ler  Here 
then  in  the  year  of  grace  1880  is  a  Presbytena© 
preacher,  who  really  believes  that  Julian  tried  to 
rebuild  the  Teinple,  and  that  God  caused  5  re  to 
issue  kom  the  earih  and  oonsmiie  the  ifiiKxietit 

AH  thett  sMfieft  wA  n^m  the  same  foundai&iii — 
llw  iitcmlw  Itjy  of  pffiertiL 

Jttlian  changed  tlw  region  of  the  Empires  aad 
4iiPeitBd  the  raresnitt  of  the  Qmfdu  Whoew 
steps  between  a  priest  and  his  salary,  will  ftod  that 
he  has  committed  every  crime.  No  matter  how 
often  the  standers  may  be  rcfiited,  they  will  be 
repeated  until  the  last  priesl  has  lost  his  body  aad 
found  his  wings.  These  falsehoods  about  Julian 
were  invented  some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago»  and 
they  are  repeated  to-day  by  just  as  honest  and  just 
as  respectable  people  as  those  who  told  them  at  first. 
Whenever  the  Church  cannot  answer  the  arguments 
of  an  opponent,  she  attacks  his  character.  She 
resorts  to  falsehood,  and  in  the  domain  of  calumny 
she  has  stood  for  fifteen  hundred  years  without  a 
rival 

The  great  Empire  was  crumbling  to  its  fall  The 
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literature  of  the  world  was  being  destroyed  by 
priests.  The  gods  and  goddesses  were  driven  from 
the  earth  and  sky.  The  paintings  were  torn  and 
defaced  The  statues  were  broken.  The  walls 
were  left  desolate*  and  the  niches  empty.  Art, 
like  Rachel,  wept  for  her  children,  and  would  not 
be  comforted.  The  streams  and  forests  were  de- 
serted by  the  children  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
whole  earth  was  barren,  poor  and  mean. 

Christian  ignorance,  bigotry  and  hatred,  in  blind 
unreasoning  zeal,  had  destroyed  the  treasures  of 
our  race.  Art  was  abhorred.  Knowledge  was 
despised.  Reason  was  an  outcast.  The  sun  was 
blotted  from  the  intellectual  heaven,  every  star 
extinguished,  and  there  fell  upon  the  world  that 
shadow — that  midnight, — known  as  "The  Dark 
Ages." 

This  night  lasted  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  First  Great  Star — Herald  of  the  Dawn — was 
Bruna 


« 


BRuna 

GIORDANO  BRUNO  was  born  in  1350. 
became  «  Dominican  friar.  Hb 
liit  itnrohcd  i^ainst  the  iloctftne  of 
tfoiu  He  Goold  not  bdieve  tliai  lim  eatira  trnily 
wm  in  a  wafer,  and  Aat  a  man  omild  4evinir  die 
Creator  of  Uniwrse  by  simply  ^wallowiii^  a 
peoe  of  breadL  Those  who  love  their  enemiea 
threatened  his  life.  He  fled  from  his  native  land. 
He  was  a  vagabond  in  nearly  every  nation  of 
Europe,  He  declared  that  he  fougfat»=aJiQiL:what 
men  believed^ut  what  they^retended  to^bglieye ; 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  tha^  I  ^m  in  that 
exact  business  myself.  He  was  driven  from  his 
native  country  because  he  taught  jthe  rotation  of  the 
earth.  He  fled  to  England.  There  he  gave  some 
lectures.  He  was  driven  from  England.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  France.  Germany  would 
not  suffer  a  man  with  so  much  sense  to  stand  beneath 
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her  flag.  At  last  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was 
without  friends,  simply  because  he  had  been  his  own. 
He  had  been  true  to  himself,  and  for  this  reason  the 
world  was  false  to  him.  He  refused  to  crucify  the 
Christ  of  his  soul  between  the  two  thieves,  bigotry 
and  hypocrisy. 

He  was  arrested  for  teaching  that  there  are  other 
worids  than  this ;  that  stars  are  suns,  around  which 
Other  worlds  revolve ;  that  Nature  had  not  exhausted 
all  her  energies  upon  this  grain  of  sand  and  upon  the 
specks  the  Church  called  stars.  .  He  believed  in  a 
plurality  of  worlds, — in  the  rotation  of  this,  in  the 
heliocentric  theory.  For  these  frightful  crimes, — for  • 
diese  wretched,  groveling,  infidel  thoughts,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  six  years.  He  was  alone,  without 
books,  without  friends.  In  the  darkness,  in  the  lone- 
liness, he  had  time  to  examine  these  questions.  He 
put  to  the  test  the  goodness  and  power  of  God.  At 
last  he  was  demanded  by  the  inquisition.  He  was 
tried,  excommunicated,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
be  burned.  According  to  Professor  Draper,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  woild  is  animated  by  an  intelligent  soul 
— the  cause  of  forms  but  not  of  matter ;  that  it  lives 
in  all  things,  even  in  such  as  seem  not  to  live ;  that 
everything  is  ready  to  become  organized ;  that  matter 
.  is  the  mother  of  forms,  and  then  their  grave ;  that 
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matter  and  the  soul  of  the  worlds  together,  constitute 
God.   He  wm  a  Builliebt^-tliat  b  to  say,  be 


On  tbe  itfili  4ty  of  Fdbmiyi  m  tbe  y«ar  of  giniw 
iCiOQrby  •*die&iiimptiaiitlieM«'*tbeC^ 
this  philosopher,  this  greit  md  glorious  man,  was 
burned*  Eight  days  beforct  he  wm  oflered  Us 
liberty  if  he  would  recant  There  was  no  God  to  be 
offended  by  his  recantation,  and  yet,  as  an  apostle  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truthi  he  refused  this  offer 
with  eontempt  and  scorn.  To  those  who  passed  the 
Mtttence  upon  IiIa  1m  mMi  It  b  minSk  grader  fear 
lliai  ye  pass  llili  MoleQW  i;^^ 


what  he  believed  to  be  the  sacred  truth.  He  was 
great  enough  to  know  that  real  religion  will  not  de- 
stroy the  joy  of  life  on  earth ;  that  that  which  man 
should  know  is  not  hid  in  the  mysteries  of  faith ;  that 
the  Jewish  records  are  below  the  level  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  myths  ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
special  providence  ;  that  prayer  is  without  use,  and 
that,  after  all,  liberty  and  necessity  are  the  same ; 
that  good  and  evil  are  but  relative. 

He  did  not  expect  a  crown  of  glory.  His  imagina- 
tion had  not  peopled  the  heavens  with  angels  wait- 
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ing  for  his  souL  He  had  not  been  promised  an 
eternity  of  joy  if  he  stood  firm,  nor  had  he  been 
threatened  with  the  fires  of  hell  if  he  wavered  and 
recanted.  He  expected  as  his  reward  an  eternal 
nothing!  Death  was,  to  him,  the  everlasting  end — 
nothing  beyond  but  a  sleep  without  a  dream,  a  night 
without  a  dawn  ;  nothing  but  extinction,  blank,  utter, 
and  forever !  No  crown ;  no  palm ;  no  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant no  shout  of  welcome  ;  no 
song  of  praise  ;  no  smile  of  God,  no  kiss  of  Christ; 
no  mansion  in  the  fair  skies — not  even  a  grave  within 
the  earth.  Nothing  but  ashes,  wind-blown'  and 
priest-scattered,  mixed  with  earth,  and  trampled 
'neath  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts. 

The  murder  of  this  man  will  never  be  completely 
and  perfecdy  revenged  until  from  Rome  shall  be 
swept  every  vestige  of  priest  and  Pope,  and  until, 
over  the  shapeless  ruin  of  St.  Peter's,  the  crumbled 
Vatican  and  the  fallen  cross  of  Rome,  shall  rise  a 
monument  to  Bruno,  thinker,  philosopher,  philanthro- 
pist, atheist,  and  martyr. 

Bruno  was  a  lover  of  Nature, — a  reacdon  from  the 
asceticism  of  the  church.  He  loved  the  fields,  the 
woods,  the  streams,  and  said  to  his  brother-priests  ^ 
Come  out  of  your  cells,  out  of  your  dungeons— come 
into  the  air  and  light    Throw  away  your  beads  and 


kt  us  look 

the  itm  I  let  in  rafoy  die  pcfpetad  mlradfe  of 
Ufe! 

Bruno  was  tlic  first  real  martyrr— ocither  fright- 
ened by  Hell,  nor  bribed  by  Hcavea.  The  first  of 
all  the  worH  who  died  for  tnich  without  ^ 
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The  Church  in  the  Time  of  Voltaire. 


HEN  Volt2ure  was  born,  the  natural  was 


V  Y  about  the  only  thing  in  which  the  Church 
did  not  believe.  The  monks  sold  little  amulets  of 
consecrated  paper.  They  would  cure  diseases.  If 
laid  in  a  cradle  they  would  prevent  a  child  being 
bewitched.  So,  they  could  be  put  into  houses  and 
bams  to  keep  Devils  away,  or  buried  in  a  field  to 
prevent  bad  weather,  to  delay  frost,  and  to  insure 
good  crops.  There  was  a  regular  formulary  by 
which  they  were  made,  ending  with  a  prayer,  after 
which  the  amulets  where  sprinkled  with  holy  water. 
The  Church  contended  that  its  servants  were  the 
only  legitimate  physicians.  The  priests  cured  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  name  of  God — 
by  exorcbm,  relics,  water,  salt,  and  oiL  St.  Valen- 
tine  cured  epilepsy,  St.  Gervasius  was  good  for 
rheumatism,  St.  Michael  de  Sanatis  for  cancer,  St. 
Judas  for  coughs,  St.  Ovidius  for  deafness,  St.  Se- 
bastian for  poisonous  bites,  St.  ApoIIonia  for  tooth* 
ache,  St.  Qara  for  rheum  in  the  eye,  St  Hubert  for 
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hydrophobia.     Devils  were  driven  out  with  waxl 
Up^*^,  widi  lacense^  with  holy  water*  by  pronounc- 
ing prayen   Hie  Qiunlit  is  Irte  u  die  midkne 
die  tiwIMi  entwyi  pttiblbiled  s^od  Ottlic^ics  froiftl 
Imioflp  envdilMr  tii  do  iridi  iikviddhifliL 

It  WW  befoved  diat  die  detik  ptwdooed  shmm 
wind  end  mm  end  of  6re  from  Heamo ;  that  the 
etmosplicfe  was  a  battle-field  between  angels  and 
devils ;  that  Lucifer  had  power  to  destroy  fields  and 
vineyards  and  dwellings,  and  the  principal  business 
of  the  Church  was  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
DeviL  This  was  tiie  on|;in  of  church  bells.  These 
bc9s  wm  sprinkled  wids  hdy  wafeer*  and 
dailfpr  #^md^ air  of  inijps «ad %iids,_^  Th«  1 

iiied  |0r  tnathemadie  Ins^^  Ib  die  i 

tury,  r^lnlur  wits  were  commeiieidagilwt  rat5»  and 
judgment  was  rendered.  Every  monastery  had  its 
master  magician,  who  sold  mag^Ic  incens^^^  and 

tapers,  consecrated  palms  and  relics.   

Every  science  was  regarded  as  an  outcast,  an 
enemy.    Every  fact  held  the  creed  of  the  Church  ta 
SGom,    liiir^tigators  eii^ 
Tliriliett  wl^  ^e^^  WmMk  |t» 

pmg^pmM  mm  tliefe  was  m  W^^ei^m 
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tion,  no  philosophy,  no  science ;  nothing  but  credu- 
lity.  ignorance,  and  superstition.  The  world  was 
really  under  the  control  of  Satan  and  his  agents. 
The  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  her  power, 
exhausted  every  means  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  existence  of  witches,  devib,  and  fiends.  In  this 
way  the  Church  had  every  enemy  within  her  power. 
She  simply  had  to  charge  him  with  being  a  wizard, 
of  holding  communication  with  devils,  and  the  igno- 
rant mob  were  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  frightful  course  pur- 
sued, and  such  was  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  that  the  worship  of  the  devil  was 
absolutely  established.  The  poor  people,  brutalized 
by  the  Church,  filled  with  fear  of  satanic  influence, 
finding  that  the  Church  did  not  protect,  as  a  last 
resort  began  to  worship  the  Devil.  The  power  of 
the  Devil  was  proven  by  the  bible.  The  history  of 
Job,  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  desert,  the  carry- 
ing of  Christ  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  hundreds 
of  other  instances,  were  relied  upon  as  establishing 
his  power ;  and  when  people  laughed  about  witches 
riding  upon  anointed  sticks  in  the  air,  invisible,  they 
were  reminded  of  a  like  voyage  when  the  Devil  car- 
ried  Jesus  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 

This  frightful  doctrine  filled  every  friend  with  sus- 
picion of  his  friend.    It  made  the  husband  denounce 
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the  wife,  the  chikimi  ihc  parents,  and  ihe  parents 
the  duklrea.    li  «k£iroy«d  aU  the  sweet  reladoas  of 

fif  iwSpm.  It 
It  IM  wM  iKMfw  ilie  sold^ 
mp  of  li  ivoed  c^ardi  into  a  rarjf  bel.  poopbJ 
vidk  %iiOffMt,  tyrannical,  and  fimfcioiis  demons. 

Such  the  rcsah  d  a  few  ocnturies  of  Chrisli- 
anity.  Such  was  the  result  of  a  beiieT  in  the  super- 
oaturaL  Such  was  the  result  of  giWng  up  the  evi- 
dmoe  of  oiar  own  setkses,  and  reljing  upon  dreams. 

wAc  Rsak  of  dcstitiy  * 


oursdNnVi^  The  Proiestants  vied  wtth  the  CatboGiSL 
Luther  stood  side  by  ade  with  the  priests  be  bad 
deserted,  in  promodi^  this  belief  in  devils  and 
fiends.  To  the  Catholic,  every  Protestant  was  pes- 
sessed  b  v  a  deviL  To  the  ProtetanU  every  Catholic 
liias  the  homestead  a  fiend  All  otdcTi  all  re^lar 
of  ca«s  were  koowa  no 

IThe  Mtf^  ^easdi  1^^  The  kam^ 
^mA  l9ie  %no«aiit  wm  on  a  kwL  The  priest  bad 
been  catight  in  the  net  spread  lor  the  peasant*  maA 
Christendom  was  a  vast  ntad-houK»  witb 
priests  for  keepers 


VOLTAIRE 

WHEN  Voltaire  was  born,  the  church  ruled  and 
owned  France.  It  was  a  period  of  almost 
universal  corruption.  The  priests  were  mostly 
libertines.  The  judges  were  nearly  as  cruel  as  venaL 
The  royal  palace  was  simply  a  house  of  assignation. 
The  nobles  were  heardess,  proud,  arrogant,  and 
cruel  to  the  last  degree.  The  common  people  were 
treated  as  beasts.  It  took  the  church  a  thousand 
years,  to  bring  about  this  happy  condition  of  things. 

The  seeds  of  the  revolution  unconsciously  were 
being  scattered  by  every  noble  and  by  every  priest. 
They  germinated  in  the  hearts  of  the  helpless.  They 
were  watered  by  the  tears  of  agony.  Blows  began 
to  bear  interest.  There  was  a  faint  longing  for 
blood.  Workmen,  blackened  by  the  sun,  bent  by 
labor,  looked  at  the  white  throats  of  scornful  ladies 
and  thought  about  cutting  thenu 

Jn  those  days,  witnesses  were  cross-examined  with 
instruments  of  torture.  The  Church  was  the  arsenal 
of  superstition.  Miracles,  relics,  angek  and  devils 
were  as  common  as  rags.    Voltaire  laughed  at  the 
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%ftle  ^  tofUkiie,  sDd  fitted  Bimpe  Aridi  iiii%iiaot 
die  m/ditfn  Ugottf^  and  Injiatim  of 


He  was  a  bdicvcr  in  God,  and  in  some  ingemous 
way  excused  this  God  for  allowing  the  Catholic 
Church  to  exisL  He  had  an  idea  Uiat,  originaUyt 
itiankifid  wwe  bdievciB  in  oac  Godt  and  practised 
al  die  vvtno.  Of  ooufse  dm  im  m  miitake.  He 
b^otid  diat  die  Quntli  bad  ooinqpted  ifae  hmmi 
nG&  Ia  dda  Ik  im  i^^bti 

It  maf  be  diat,  at  one  time,  the  Qitudi  reladvety 
tfmd  far  pnpaib  bot  vbea  kg^bed  pow^.  it  be« 
came  an  obstruction-  The  system  of  Voltaire  was 
contradictory.  He  described  a  being  of  infinite 
goodness*  who  not  only  destroyed  his  children  with 
pestilence  and  lainine,  but  allowed  them  to  destroy 
each  otiier.  Wb3e  rejecdog  die  Ged  «f  die  Bible« 
lie  accepted  another  God,  lel^  to  mf  die  leasts 
allowed  fbe  innocent  t0  N  tmed  for  io#^  liiia, 

aigume^*  |&  ptmm  ^  existence  #  a  God  were 
just  as  groundless  as  thi^e  of  the  reverend  fathers  of 
his  day  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  Mary 
was  the  mother  of  God,  The  theologians  of  his 
time  maligned  and  feared  him.    He  regarded  them 
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as  'a  Spider  does  flies.  He  spread  nets  for  them. 
They  were  caught,  and  he  devoured  them  for  the 
amusement  and  benefit  of  the  public.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits,  and  sometimes  acted  like  one. 

It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  he  was  not  profound. 
This  is  because  he  was  not  stupid.  In  the  presence 
of  absurdity  he  laughed,  and  was  called  irreverent 
He  thought  God  would  not  damn  even  a  priest  for- 
ever:— this  was  regarded  as  blasphemy.  He  en- 
deavored to  prevent  Christians  from  murdering  each 
.  other  and  did  what  he  could  to  civilize  the  disciples 
of  Christ  Had  he  founded  a  sect,  obtained  control 
of  some  country,  and  burned  a  few  heretics  at  slow 
fires,  he  would  have  won  the  admiration,  respect, 
and  love  of  the  Christian  world.  Had  he  only  pre- 
tended to  believe  all  the  fables  of  antiquity,  had  he 
mumbled  Latin  prayers,  counted  beads,  crossed 
himself,  devoured  the  flesh  of  God,  and  carried 
fagots  to  the  feet  of  philosophy  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
he  might  have  been  in  Heaven  this  moment,  enjoy- 
ing a  sight  of  the  damned. 

Instead  of  doing  these  things,  he  willfully  closed 
hts  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  examined  the 
Bible  for  himself,  advocated  intellectual  liberty,  struck 
from  the  brain  the  fetters  of  an  arrogant  faith,  assisted 
the  weak,  cried  out  against  the  torture  of  man. 


Such  a  mm  God  w 
peace.  If  allowed  to  meet  death 
whh  m  sintle,  others  might  fottow  hts  example,  until 
Doac  would  be  left  to  It^ht  the  holy  fires  of  the  aa/^ 
dm  /e.  It  would  not  do  for  so  great.so  successful  an 
coemy  of  tbe  Chiasrdi^  to  die  without  leaving  some 

of  renume*  some  gliasify 
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with  the  comforts  of  Cfe ;  he  wsm  m 
genius.  Among  die  literary  mcA  d 
the  world,  he  stood  firsL  God  had  aHowed  him  to 
have  the  appearance  of  success.  His  last  years  were 
filled  with  the  intoxication  of  flattery.  He  stood  at 
the  summit  of  his  age. 

The  priests  became  anxious.  They  began  to  fear 
that  God  would  forget,  in  a  multiplicity  of  business, 
to  make  a  terrible  example  of  Voltaire. 

Towards  the  last  of  May,  1778,  it  was  whispered 
in  Paris  that  Voltaire  was  dying.  Upon  the  fences 
of  expectation  gathered  the  unclean  birds  of  super- 
stition, impatiently  waiting  for  their  prey. 
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''Two  days  before  his  death,  his  nephew  went  to 
seek  the  cur6  of  Saint  Sulpice  and  the  Abbe  Guatier 
and  brought  them  into  his  uncle's  sick  chamber,  who 
was  informed  that  they  were  there.  'Ah,  well!' 
said  Voltaire,  *  give  them  my  compliments  and  my 
thanks.'  The  Abbe  spoke  some  words  to  him,  ex- 
horting  him  to  patience.  The  cur6  of  Saint  Sulpice 
then  came  forward,  having*  announced  himself,  and 
asked  of  Voltsure,  elevating  his  voice,  if  he  acknowl- 
edged the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The 
sick  man  pushed  one  of  his  hands  against  the  curb's 
coif,  shoving  him  back,  and  cried,  turning  abrupdy 
to  the  other  side,  *  Let  me  die  in  peace.'  The  cur6 
seemingly  considered  his  person  soiled,  and  his  coif 
dbhonored,  by  the  touch  of  the  philosopher.  He 
made  the  nurse  give  him  a  litde  brushing,  and  went 
out  with  the  Abbe  Guatier/' 

He  expired,  says  Wagniere,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1778,  at  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  at  night,  with  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity.  Ten  minutes  before  his 
last  breath  he  took  the  hand  of  Morand,  his  valet  de 
dianibre,  who  was  watching  by  him,  pressed  it  and 
said :  "Adieu,  my  dear  Morand,  I  am  gone.*'  These 
were  his  last  words. 

From  this  death,  so  simple  and  serene,  so  natural 
and  peaceful ;  from  these  words  so  utterly  destitute 


of euitor d«Mlte  loiidi^dB  the  firi^tfd  picshmi; 

iMd&  Fran  iSimt  materia  and  from  tliese  dooet  * 

lilft  4etdl  of  ddt  peat  and  wonder^  msm^  oompardl 
iMi  wliom  all  of  Im  €aliisiiniatm»  dead  and  fiviog,  ' 
were  and  are  but  dust  and  venntfi, 

Voltaire  was  the  intellectual  autocrat  of  his  time- 
From  his  throne  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  he  pointed 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  everj^  hypocrite  in  Europe.  ^ 
Me  was  the  picMieer  ti  his  ceottuy.   He  was  tb|^fl 
aimiio  of  m|iefititifiiw  He  Idk  ilie  qidfei  of  ridP^^f 
ctdewidioiiiaaafnm  Tboi^tliediadiiwsof  ^ 
and  ttbk,  lliroi^  the  daxkAcn  of  mytii  and  nurm*  ) 
de,  through  Iht  illtliliMr  irf  Chnstianity,  thra^ipMi 
the  blackness  of  bigotry*  past  cathedral  and  dungeoiC 
past  rack  and  stake,  past  altar  and  throne,  he  canipdt 
with  cMvahic  hand^  the  sacred  torch  of  reason* 


DIDEROT. 


.  DOUBT  IS  THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARDS  TRUTH. 

DIDEROT  was  bom  in  1713.  His  parents  were 
in  what  may  be  called  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  Like  Voltaire,  he  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits. 
He  had  in  him  something  of  the  vagabond,  and  was 
for  several  years  almost  a  beggar  in  Paris.  He  was 
endeavoring  to  live  by  his  pen.  In  that  day  and 
£^eneration,  a  man  without  a  patron,  endeavoring  to 
live  by  literature,  was  necessarily  almost  a  beggar. 
He  nearly  starved — ^frequendy  going  for  days  with- 
out food.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  something  him- 
self, he  was  as  generous  as  the  air.  No  man  ever 
was  more  willing  to  give,  and  no  man  less  willing  to 
receive,  than  Diderot. 

He  wrote  upon  all  conceivable  subjects,  that  he 
might  have  bread.  He  even  wrote  sermons,  and 
^regretted  it  all  his  life.  He  and  D'Alembert  were 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  With  infi- 
nite enthusiasm  he  helped  to  gather  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  for  the  use  of  each  and  all.  He  har- 
vested the  fields  of  thought,  separated  the  grain  from 
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the  straw  and  chaff,  antl  rndcavored  to  throw  away 
the  seeds  and  fruit  of  superstition.  His  motto  was, 
Imr^ulUy  is  ikg/r$i  st^  imtfords  pkOo^fky.^' 
He  bad  tibt  view  of  fnnit  Chriitiaiia^mw  neailjr 
u  intniQnl  as  tfn  mijofi^  of  pciesia.  Hli  vioa  h/t 
•hired  in  oofiinoiiT-li!s  virtiset  ivm  Ut  omw  Al 
who  kmm  hun  nailed  In  sayhy  that  he  had  the  pSl^r 
of  a  woman,  the  generosily  of  &  j^ciooe,  die 
cktiid  of  an  anchorite,  the  couragie  of  Caesar,  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet.  He  attacked  with  every 
powLT  of  his  mind  the  superstition  of  his  day.  He 
said  wliat  he  thoughL  The  priests  hated  him*  He 
was  in  ikvor  of  universal  education — the  Qiurdi  de* 

I loMit die  tuMwleilge  of 


He  wished  to  drive  from  the  gate  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  the  cherubim  of  superstition,  so  that  the 
child  of  Adam  might  return  to  eat  once  more  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Every  Catholic  was 
his  enemy.  His  poor  little  desk  was  ransacked  by 
the  police,  searching  for  manuscripts  in  which  some- 
thing might  be  found  that  would  justify  the  imprison- 
ment of  such  a  dangerous  man.  Whoever,  in  i75o, 
wished  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  social  order. 

The  intellectual  superstructure  of  France  rests 
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Upon  the  Encyclopaedia.  The  knowledge  given  to 
the  people  was  the  impulse,  the  commencement,  of 
the  revolution  that  left  the  Church  without  an  altar 
and  the  king  without  a  throne.  Dider6t  thought  for 
himself,  and  bravely  gave  his  thoughts  to  others. 
For  this  reason  he  was  regarded  as  a  criminal.  He 
did  not  expect  his  reward  in  another  world.  He  did 
not  do  what  he  did  to  please  some  imaginary  God. 
He  labored  for  mankind.  He  wished  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  those  who  should  live  after  him.  Hear 
these  noble  words : 

The  more  man  ascends  through  the  past,  and 
the  more  he  launches  into  the  future,  the  greater  he 
will  be,  and  all  these  philosophers  and  ministers  and 
truth-telling  men  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
stupidity  of  nations,  the  atrocities  of  priests,  the  fury 
of  tyrants,  what  consolation  was  left  for  them  in 
death?  This:  That  prejudice  would  pass,  and  that 
posterity  would  pour  out  the  vial  of  ignominy  upon 
their  enemies.  O  Posterity  I  Holy  and  sacred  stay 
of  the  unhappy  and  the  oppressed ;  thou  -  who  art 
just,  thou  who  art  incorruptible,  thou  who  findest  the 
good  man,  who  unmaskest  the  hypocrite,  wlio 
breakest  down  the  tyrant,  may  thy  sure  faith,  thy 
consoling  faith  never,  never  abandon  me !  Poster- 
ity is  for  the  philosopher  what  the  other  world  is  for 
the  devotee. 
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Dideffit  took  the  ground  that,  if  orthodox  religion 
be  true  Christ  was  guilty  of  suicide.  Having  the 
power  to  defend  himself  he  should  have  used  it. 

Ofrourse  it  would  not  do  for  the  Church  to  allow 
a  HMO  to  ^  in  peace  who  httd  added  to  tlie 
leebtd  wwhli  of  ite  world.  Tbe  nmiiiesxt 


'  die  bofron  of  fats  expuing  mooicntSi 
described  him  as  OTCfeome  witli  lemoraef  m 
with  fear ;  and  these  lalsdioods  have  been  repeated 
by  the  Protestant  world,  and  wiQ  probably  be 
pcatcd  by  thousands  of  ministers  after  we  are  dead 
The  truth  is,  he  had  passed  his  threescore  years  and 
le  bad  fifed fiv  Kveii^*oneyea».  He  had 
^  suppei;^WiSi16^^ 

wife.  ^^  mm  mSBS^M 
im  m  prnkct  tm^  He  had 
1 1^  {r«  the  twilight  of  hk  last  day.  Above  ^  boci* 
<  ftOll  was  the  evening  stari  teUing  of  sleep.  The  t?Mi|i 
grew  still  and  the  stillness  was  lulled  by  the  murmur 
of  the  street.  There  were  a  few  moments  of  per- 
fect peace*  The  wife  said,  "  He  is  asleep/*  She 
enjoyed  his  repose,  and  breathed  sofdy  that  he  might 

tvi  s3^|vt  tmh^y*  $o$Iy»  «e  last  Mie  toiaiiit^ 
keUm  asleep.  He Jiad  lieBiaa^   pa^  'vi'  fite 
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THE  worst  religion  of  the  world  was  the  Presby- 
terianism  of  Scotland,  as  it  existed  in  the 
banning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Kirk  had 
an  the  faults  of  the  Church  of  Rome  without  a  re- 
deeming feature.  The  Kirk  hated  music,  painting, 
statuary,  and  architecture.  Anything  touched  with 
humanity — with  the  dimples  of  joy — was  detested 
and  accursed.    God  was  to  be  feared — not  loved* 

Life  ¥ras  a  long  battle  with  the  Devil.  Every 
desire  was  of  Satan.  Happiness  was  a  snare,  and 
human  love  was  wicked,  weak,  and  vain.  The 
Presbyterian  priest  of  Scotland  was  as  cruel,  bigoted, 
and  heartless  as  the  familiar  of  the  Inquisition. 
One  case  will  tell  h  all ; 

In  the  beginning  of  this,  the  nineteenth  century,  a 

boy  seventeen  years  of  age,  Thomas  Aikenhead,  was 

incUcted  and  tried  at  Edinburgh  for  blasphemy.  He 

had  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.    He  had  on 

several  occasions,  when  cold,  jocularly  wished  himself 

in  Hell  that  he  might  get  warm.   The  poor,  fright- 

(368) 


I — b^ged  for  mercy  t  but  he 

ta  a  hole  at  the  ftKir 
ci  tbc  ti  tfi^^  znd      wwping  fDOtfaer  vainly  b^ged 
aod  bleedif^  body  migiiL  be  gnrem 


«if  ibe  few  Scotdbmra  of  his 
lif  Om  Chardu    He  had 
to  examtoe  historical  and  rdigiou^ 
fer  himsdf,  and  the  courage  to  give  his 
coodxtsiom  to  die  workL    He  was  singularly  capable 

He  was  a  phiteopbcr,  and 


ad,  free  firom  all  excess,  and  devoted  in  a  reasonable 
degree  to  benefitii^  his  (eDow-men.  After  examin- 
ing the  Bible  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  not 

true.  For  failing  to  suppress  his  real  opinion,  for 
failing  to  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  he  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  Churdu 

Intellectual  honesty  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  whether  God  will  forgive  this  sin  or  not 
his  Church  has  not,  and  never  wiH 

Hume  took  the  ground  that  a  miracle  could  not  be 
used  as  evidence  until  the  fact  that  it  had  happened 
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was  established.  But  haw  can  a  mirade  be  estab- 
lished? Take  any  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible» 
and  haw  could  it  be  established  now?  You  may 
say :  Upon  the  testimony  of  those  who  wrote  the 
account  Who  were  they  ?  No  one  knows.  How 
could  you  prove  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  ?  Or  of 
the  widow's  son  ?  How  could  you  substantiate,  to- 
day, the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  In  what  way 
could  you  prove  that  the  river  Jordan  was  divided 
upon  being  struck  by  the  coat  of  a  prophet  ?  How 
is  it  possible,  now,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  fires 
of  a  furnace  refused  to  burn  three  men  ?  Where 
are  the  witnesses  ?  Who,  upon  the  whole  earth, 
has  the  slightest  knowledge  upon  this  subject? 

He  insisted  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  was  the 
useful;  that  human  happiness  was  an  end  worth 
working  and  living  for;  that  origin  and  destiny 
were  alike  unknown ;  that  the  best  religion  was  to 
live  temperately,  and  to  deal  justly  with  our  fellow- 
men;  that  the  dogma  of  inspiration  was  absurd, 
and  that  an  honest  man  had  nothing  to  fear.  Of 
course  the  Kirk  hated  him.  He  laughed  at  the 
creed 

To  the  lot  of  Hume  fell  ease,  respect,  success,  and 
honor.  While  many  disciples  of  God  were  the  sport 
and  prey  of  misfortune,  he  kept  steadily  advancing.. 


3?" 


Envtcms  Christians  bided  their  timep  They  waited 
as  patiently  as  passible  for  the  horrors  of  death  to 
fall  upoQ  the  heart  and  brain  of  David  Hume.  They 
knew  tbit  an  tlie  furies  wQdU  be  tl^ 

AdmSiDilb.aiitliorortbe  W««llliorNatioiii,' 
wpietMsiig  of  Hume  in  hm  tatt  skJtoess*  mfs  Aaet  in  ^ 
the  presence  of  death  "  his  dteerfiilMM  was  so  grcal, 
and  his  conversation  and  amusements  ran  so  much  in 
the  usual  strain,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  bad 
symptoms,  many  people  could  not  believe  he  was 
dying.  A  few  days  before  his  death  Hume  said :  '  1 
am  dying  as  fast  as  my  enemi^ — if  I  have  aiiy<~ 
m  muSar  jadtewquiUy  as  my  besi 


a  letter*  of  which  the  following  !i  iii^^Etract  :  * 
"My  heart  is  fvSU  I  could  not  see  you  th!s  nroni" 
ing-  I  thought  it  was  better  for  us  both-  You  can- 
not die — you  must  live  in"  the  memory  of  your  friends 
and  acquaintances;  and  your  works  will  render  you 
im mortal.  1  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  to  dislike  you,  or  hate  you^    He  must  be 
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Adam  Smith  happened  to  go  into  his  room  while 
he  was  reading  the  above  letter,  which  he  immedi- 
ately showed  him*  Smith  said  to  Hume  that  he  was 
sensible  of  how  much  he  was  weakening,  and  that 
appearances  were  in  many  respects  bad ;  yet,  that 
his  cheerfulness  was  so  great  and  the  spirit  of  life 
still  seemed  to  be  so  strong  in  him,  that  he  could  not 
keep  from  entertaining  some  hopes. 

Hume  answered,  "  When  I  He  down  in  the  even- 
ing, I  feel  myself  weaker  than  when  I  arose  in  the 
morning ;  and  when  I  rise  in  the  morning,  weaker 
than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening.  I  am  sensible, 
besides,  that  some  of  my  vital  parts  are  affected  so 
that  I  must  soon  die." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  *•  if  it  must  be  so,  you 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  all  your 
friends,  and  the  members  of  your  brother's  family  in 
particular,  in  great  prosperity." 

He  replied  that  he  was  so  sensible  of  his  situation 
that  when  he  was  reading  Lucian  s  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  among  all  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to 
Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into  his  boat,  he 
could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him.  He  had  no  house 
to  finish  ;  he  had  no  daughter  to  provide  for  ;  he  had 
no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished  to  revenge  him- 
self;   and  I  could  not  well,"  said  he,    imagine  what 
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with  the  perfect  serenity  that  springs  from  an  honest 
and  loving  life,  writes : 

"  I  see  death  approach  gradually  without  any 
anxiety  or  regret  ♦  •  •  I  salute  you  with  great 
affection  and  regard,  for  the  last  time.** 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1776,  the  philosopher,  the 
historian,  the  infidel,  the  honest  man,  and  a  bene- 
factor of  his  race,  in  the  composure  bom  of  a  noble 
life,  passed  quiedy  and  panglessly  away. 

Dr.  Black  wrote  the  following  account  of  his  death ; 

"  Monday,  26  August.  \  jj6. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yesterday,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Hume  expired.  The  near  approach  of 
his  death  became  evident  on  the  evening  between 
Thursday  and  Friday,  when  his  disease  became  ex- 
haustive, and  soon  weakened  him  so  much  that  he 
could  no  longer  rise  from  his  bed.  He  continued  to 
the  last  perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from  much  pain 
or  feeling  of  distress.  He  never  dropped  the  small- 
est expression  of  impatience;  but  when  he  had 
occasion  to  speak  to  the  people  about  him,  always 
<lid  it  with  affection  and  tenderness.  •  •  • 
When  he  became  very  weak,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
speak;  and  he  died  in  such  happy  composure  dt 
mind  that  nothing  could  exceed  it" 

Dr.  CuUen  writes  Dr.  Hunter  on  the  17  th  of 


DAYtD  num. 


V  1776,  from  whkh  the  following  ext 


Yon  4/aSm  m  aocoiait  of  Mr.  Humes  last  days»] 

It wm tndy  an cxmipb  drngmtAMm 

iliocicBd  wtdi  the  horrors  of  mpeistllioii^  tiie 
icAecsioii  OQ  mdi  m  death  is  truly  i^reeablc^  For 
many  weeks  before  his  deaths  he  was  very  sensible  1 
of  his  gradual  decay ;  and  his  answer  to  inquiries  j 
after  his  health  several  times,  that  he  was  g'Oin^ 
m  as  hift  enemies  codd  wish,  and  as  easily  as 
Ilis  fijeads  gouU  iimm.  He  passed  most  of  iliej 
time  hkhSm  4fvmmi^^  fhn 


them  upon  literature  and  politics  and  whatever  else 
was  started.  In  conversation  he  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly at  ease ;  and  to  the  last  abounded  with  that 
pleasantry  and  those  curious  and  entertaining  anec- 
dotes which  ever  distinguished  him.  ♦  ♦  ♦  His 
senses  and  judgment  did  not  fail  him  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life.  He  constantly  discovered  a  strong 
sensibility  of  the  attention  and  care  of  his  friends ; 
and  midst  great  uneasiness  and  languor,  never  be- 
trayed any  peevishness  or  impatience."  (Here 
follows  the  conversation  with  Charon.)    **  These  are 
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a  few  particulars  which  may,  perhaps,  appear  trivial ; 
but  to  me,  no  particulars  seem  trivial  which  relate  to 
so  great  a  man.  It  is  perhaps  from  trifles  that  we 
can  best  distinguish  the  tranquilness  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  philosopher  at  a  time  when  the  most  part  of 
mankind  are  under  disquiet,  and  sometimes  even 
horror.  I  consider  the  sacrifice  of  the  cock,  as  a 
more  certain  evidence  of  the  tranquillity  of  Socrates 
than  his  discourse  on  immortality/' 

The  Christians  took  it  for  granted  that  this  serene 
and  placid  man  died  filled  with  remorse  for  having 
given  his  real  opinions,  and  proceeded  to  describe, 
with  every  incident  and  detail  of  horror,  the  terrors 
of  his  last  moments.  Brainless  clergymen,  incapable 
of  understanding  what  Hume  had  written,  knowing 
only  in  a  general  way  that  he  had  held  their  creeds 
in  contempt,  answered  his  arguments  by  maligning 
his  character. 

Christians  took  it  for  granted  that  he  died  in 
horror  and  recounted  the  terrible  scenes. 

When  the  facts  of  his  death  became  generally 
known  to  intelligent  men,  the  ministers  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  old  calumnies,  and  most 
of  them  are  in  this  employment  even  unto  this  day. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  tell  enough  falsehoods  to 
hide  the  truth,  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  among. 


m  a 


the 


admiued  that  1  lume  not  only  died  with- 
aay  jfirtirJir  feari  but  was  gufl^  of 

llMt  1ms  iSd  aot 

dkran  of 
s  Eps. 

God  of  love.    1  hocked  to  sec  a  maa 

without  fear  who  dcj  d  the  mtrades  of  the 
:  who  had  spent  a  inircstigating  the  opinions 
n ;  in  tdidcavorii^  EO  j   ive  to  the  world  that 

rsdnt  fanftieB  m  at 


died  serenely,  without  the  aid  of  superstition— one 
who  had  taught  that  man  could  not  make  God  happy 
by  making  himself  miseraUe,  and  that  a  useful  life* 

after  all.  was  the  best  possible  religion.  They  im- 
agined that  death  would  fill  such  a  man  with  remorse 
and  terror.  He  had  never  persecuted  his  fellow- 
men  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  must  needs  die  in 
despair.    They  were  mistaken. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived.  Like  a  peaceful  river, 
with  green  and  shaded  banks,  he  passed,  wnthout  a 
nnirinur.  into  that  waveless  sea  where  life  at  last  is  rest. 


Benedict  Spinoza. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  this  world  was 
Benedict  Spinoza — a  Jew,  born  at  Amster- 
dam in  1632.  He  studied  medicine  and  afterwards 
theology.  He  asked  the  rabbis  so  many  questions, 
and  insisted  to  such  a  degree  on  what  he  called  rea- 
son, that  his  room  was  preferred  to  his  company. 
His  Jewish  brethren  excommunicated  him  from  the 
synagogue. 

Under  the  terrible  curse  of  their  religion,  he  was 
made  an  outcast  from  every  Jewish  home.  His  own 
father  could  not  give  him  shelter,  and  his  mother, 
after  the  curse  had  been  pronounced,  could  not  give 
him  bread,  could  not  even  speak  to  him,  without 
becoming  an  outcast  herselC  All  the  cruelty  of 
Jehovah,  all  the  infamy  of  the  Old  Testament  was  in 
this  curse.  In  the  darkness  of  the  synagogue  the 
rabbis  lighted  their  torches,  and  while  pronouncing 
the  curse,  extinguished  them  in  blood,  imploring 
God  that  in  like  manner  the  soul  of  Benedict  Spinoza 
might  be  extinguished.  _  ^ 


Spinoza  wd^  but  twenty-four  years  old  when  he 
fiMUKl  Uinsdf  witlicMit  frieods  and  ividwot  kindred. 

fUnL  Httaimdlifeliraidwidi 
<terfblfy  dMded  ^1^  iImm  still 

tiMfl  Uudt  He  tried  to  wdhe  tbe  prafalm 
ntsteoee.  To  him  the  universe  mm  Om.  Tht 
iKrtNm  embraced  the  All.  The  All  was 
According  to  him  the  univeree  did  not  commence 
be.  h  is  ;  from  eternity  it  was  ;  and  to  eternity  it 
will  be«  He  was  right  The  Universe  is  all  there 
If. or liMi or wffll»o»  It b both sulject and  ofajeeti 
eoQtcin{ilalof  sndooiitcsiphtodf  crestoruulereato^ 


In  this  there  is  hope.  This  h  a  foundation  and  a  t 
The  Infinite  embraces  al!  there  is.    Without  iStm 
All,  the  Infinite  cannot  be,  I  am  something.  With- 
out me  the  Infinite  cannot  exisL 

Spinoza  was  a  naturalist — that  is  to  say,  a  pantfae* 
ist  He  look  idle  grounl  ^ia^  ihe  superiiatitfal  1% 
ani  fyimw  Mil  Ibe.  m  isMi^  f^Ki^^llt^^  lili> 
t^iioi^&ibs  a&  Itlisiiioliii  ai  ^t^tiik.  and  osy^ 
demonstration  is  a  Gibraltar,  behind  which  Idgj^  mtB 
smiles    all^thir  «o|^k|ii«  of  ifi]|M»titioil. 
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Spinoza  has  been  hated  because  he  has  not  been 
answered.  He  was  a  real  republican.  He  regarded 
the  people  as  the  true  and  only  source  of  political 
power.  He  put  the  State  above  the  Church — the 
people  above  the  priests.  He  believed  in  the  abso- 
lute liberty  of  worship,  thought,  and  speech. 

In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  just,  true,  gentle, 
patient,  modest  and  loving.  He  respected  the  rights 
of  others,  and  endeavored  to  enjoy  his  own,  and  yet 
he  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  world.  In  his  day,  logic  was  blasphemy — 
and  to  express  your  honest  thought  was  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost; 

On  Sunday,  February  21st,  1677,  after  a  short 
illness,  Spinoza — greatest  of  metaphysicians — one  of 
the  noblest  of  human  beings — at  the  age  of  44^ 
passed  peacefully  away;  and  notwithstanding  the 
curse  of  the  synagogue,  under  which  he  has  lived, 
loved  and  labored — notwithstanding  he  ha,d  been 
deserted  by  friends  and  by  kindred— death  left  upon 
his  lips  the  smile  of  perfect  peace. 


OUR  INFIDELS. 


IN  our  country  there  were  three  infidels — Paine? 
Fianklin  and  JefienoQ.  Tlie  colotnies  were  ilkd 
with  saiientitloii*  dm  Puriiims  with  die  spirtt  of ^ 
pjgaiffiirinft.  laws  wvage.  %iiafant  and 
badbecfi  [»aed  iit  eiMry  oolooyt  for  dm  pmpoac 
deslroylflf  IntdkctM]  liberty.    Mental  fifwdbn  w 
absolutely  unknown.   The  TnlarBjjp  Acts  of  liMpf 
land  tolerated  only   Christians — not  tnBdels,  not 
thinkers,  not  investigators.    The  charity  of  Roger 
Williams  was  not  extended  to  those  who  denied  the 
Bible,  or  suspected  the  divinity  of  ChrtsL    It  was  not 
based  upon  the  rights  of  man,  but  upon  the  rights  of 
bdiapt»»      ^Si»«d  til  iton^^tteii^  ptAftti. 
the  niom«i!l  bcgaii » leiiy  the 

In  digging  down  to  fmii  m  excuse  for  %hd[i^ 
George  the  Third,  they  unwittingly  undermttied 
die  Chiirdu  Timy  mm  diiough  die  Revoludcil 
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together.  They  found  that  all  denominations  fought 
equally  well.  They  also  found  that  persons  without 
religion  had  patriotism  and  courage,  and  were  willing 
to  die  that  a  new  nation  might  be  bom.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  pulpit  was  not  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
our  fathers.  Many  priests  were  imprisoned  because 
they  would  not  pray  for  the.  Continental  Congress. 
After  victory  had  enriched  our  standard,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  a  constitution — to  establish 
a  government — the  infidels — the  men  like  Paine, 
like  JefTerson,  and  like  Franklin — saw  that  the 
Church  must  be  left  out ;  that  a  government  deriv- 
ing its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
could  make  no  contract  with  a  Church  pretending  to 
derive  its  powers  from  an  infinite  God. 

By  the  efforts  of  these  Infidels,  the  name  of  God 
¥ras  left  out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  knew  that  if  an  infinite  being  was  put  in,  no 
room  would  be  left  for  the  people.  They  knew  that 
if  any  church  was  made  the  mistress  of  the  State, 
that  mistress,  like  all  others,  would  corrupt,  weaken, 
and  destroy.  Washington  wished  a  church  estab- 
lished, by  law,  in  Virginia.  He  was  prevented  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  only  a  litde  while  ago 
that  people  were  compelled  to  attend  church  by  law 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  taxes  were  raised  for  the 
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Mppott  of  dw^cs  the  sadK  u  foe  thci  iMutzuciiM 
of  highwayi  mod  bridges.    The  great  ptifici^ 

enunciated  in  tlic  Constitution  has  silently  repealed 
moi^i  of  these  laws.    In  the  presence  of  this  great 
tn:^lr\jincnt,  the  constitutions  of  the  States  grew  small 
and  mean,  and  in  a  few  yean  cveiy  hw  that  puts 
diaia  upon  ibe  iidod«  in  Ddamr^  iriD 

rqioM,  ud  for  dieM  our  cWren  may  diank 

The  Qmrch  wftrhmpidtmiedl^jdScs«m 
Frankliii  died  im  fear«  FnnUiii  wnvte  no  books 
ngninst  the  fables  of  the  ancient  Jews.  He  thought 
it  useless  to  cast  the  pearls  of  thought  before  the 
swine  of  ignorance  and  fear,  Jefferson  was  a  states- 
man. He  was  die  father  of  a  great  party.  He  gave 
jyb  i^^  frienda.  He 

and  philosopher.  He  was  too  powerful  for  the  sdfc 
vided  churches  of  his  day,  Paine  was  a  foreigner,  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  He  had  attacked  Washington 
and  the  Bible.  He  had  done  these  things  openly, 
and  what  he  had  said  could  not  be  answered  His 
arguments  were  so  good  that  his  character  was 


Thomas  Paine. 

THOMAS  PAINE  was  borne  in  Thetford,  Eng- 
land. He  came  from  the  common  people*  At 
the  age  of  tlurty-seven  he  left  England  for  America. 
He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  destiny  of  the  New 
WorkL  He  wrote  the  pamphlet  "  Common  Sense,** 
and  in  a  few  months  the  Continental  Congress  de- 
dared  the  colonies  free  and  independent  States — ^a 
new  nation  was  bom.  Psune^  having  aroused  the 
spirit  of  independence  gave  every  enei^  of  his  soul 
to  keep  the  spirit  alive.  He  was  with  the  army. 
He  shared  its  defeats  and  its  glory.  When  the  sit- 
uation became  desperate,  he  gave  them  '*  The  Crisis." 
It  was  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  ot  fire  by 
night,  leading  the  way  to  freedom,  honor,  and  to 
victory. 

The  writings  of  Paine  are  gemmed  with  compact 

statements  that  carry  conviction  to  the  dullest  Day 

and  night  he  labored  for  America,  until  there  was  a 

(584) 
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govcmmcat  of  the  people  aad  for  the  people.  Ai 
the  clcsc  of  the  Revoiution,  no  one  stood  higb 
than  Thoaiaft  BaiM.  Had  he  been  willing  to  Em1 
bypocfibe^  be  irauld  l^wii  raipcctaUc*  lie 
IfiMt  Mtdd  hftve  died  mromMfed  by  odier  bj 
Md«f  Uftdodi  ibm  maid  ha¥e  been ; 
faoenL  wbb  mflcs  of  carriages,  filled  with  bypiK 
eritet,  ud  abora  bb  bypooritiGal  diisl,  there  umld 
hsvc  bMfi  m  bypoeritiGa]  momtnieiit  dwered 
Hei. 

Having  done  so  much  for  man  in  America, 
went  to  Frances  The  seeds  sown  by  the  great  ia- 
fiddi  vere  bearing  frutt  in  Europe.  The  eigfatfieadi 
mms&Bf  iligny  kins  wiib  tbe  unaAj 

he  was  ncteetml  about  the jm^lbMr  hf  Att  ptf^flk 
of  no  len  than  four  Departments.  He  was  ooe  at 
(he  committee  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  France.  In 
the  Assembly,  where  nearly  all  were  demanding  the 
execution  of  the  king,  he  had  the  courage  to  vote 
against  death.  To  vote  ^pinst  the  death  of  the 
king  wa»  Co  "vo^  tif^m  im  «im  ttfe.  TiiU  «mi  the 
oC^crv^  i^l^  he  was 

under  aent^oeeiiC^i^tik^  while  nt  tlie|^pea|y  «eit  Hf 
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his  prison,  Thomas  Psune  wrote  to  Washington,  ask- 
ing him  to  say  one  word  to  Robespierre  in  (avor  of 
the  author  of "  G>nmion  Sense.''  Washington  did 
not  reply.  He  wrote  again.  Washington,  the  Pres- 
ident, paid  no  attention  to  Thomas  Paine,  the 
prisoner.  The  letter  was  thrown  into  the  waste- 
basket  of  forgetfulness,  and  Thomas  Paine  remained 
condemned  to  death.  Afterwards  he  gave  his  opin- 
ion of  Washington  at  length,  and  I  must  say,  that  I 
have  never  found  it  in  my  heart  to  gready  blame 
hinu 

Thomas  Paine,  having  done  so  much  for  political 
liberty,  turned  his  attention  to  the  superstitions  of 
hb  age.  He  published  "  The  Age  of  Reason ; "  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  his  character  has  been  malign- 
ed by  almost  every  priest  in  Christendom.  He  has 
been  held  up  as  the  terrible  example.  Every  man 
who  has  expressed  an  honest  thought,  has  been 
warningly  referred  to  Thomas  Psdne.  All  his  serv- 
ices were  forgotten.  No  kind  word  fell  from  any 
pulpit.  His  devotion  to  principle,  his  zeal  for  human 
rights,  were  no  longer  remembered.  Paine  simply 
took  the  ground  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  call  a 
thing  a  revelation  that  comes  to  us  second-hand. 
There  can  be  no  revelation  beyond  the  first  com- 
munication.   All  after  that  is  hearsay.    He  also 
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tbowed  that  die  prophecies  of  tlie  Old  Testameal 
bad  no  relation  whatever  to  Jesus  Chnst«  aad  con- 
tended that  Jesus  Christ  was  simpljr  a  fnan«  la 
odier  words,  Paine  was  an  enlightened  UnitariaiL 
PaiM  thought  the  Old  Testament  too  barbarous  to 
hftve  hem  die  woffe  of  w  infinildf  beaevokfit 
I1«  vlladnd  the  doariiie  that  wJhrs^ 
apoQ  bdleC  He  iodrtcd  that  evoy  maii  hai 
f%ht  to  think. 

After  the  pubtkalicHi  of  these  views  erary 
hood  that  malignity  could  coin  and  malice  pass  was 
given  to  the  world.  On  his  return  to  America,  after 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  another  infidelt 
Thomas  Jefiefsof&«  k  was  not  safe  for  him  to  appear 

mobbed  Under  the  very  flag  he  had  helped  to  put 
in  heaven  his  rights  were  not  respected*.  Under 
the  constitution  that  he  had  suggested,  his  life  was 
insecure.  He  had  helped  to  give  liberty  to  more 
than  three  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  they 
were  willing  to  deny  it  unto  him.  He  was  deserted, 
ostracized,  shunned,  maligned,  and  cursed.  He 
enjoyed  the  seclusion  of  a  leper ;  but  he  maintained 
through  it  all  his  integrity.  He  stood  by  the  con- 
victions of  his  mind.  Never  for  one  moment  did  he 
hesitate  or  waver. 
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He  died  almost  alone.  The  moment  he  died 
Christians  commenced  manufacturing  horrors  for  his 
death-bed  They  had  his  chamber  filled  with  devils, 
rattling  chains,  and  these  ancient  lies  are  annually 
certified  to  by  the  respectable  Christians  of  the 
present  day.  The  truth  is,  he  died  as  he  had  lived. 
Some  ministers  were  impolite  enough  to  visit  him 
against  his  will  Several  of  tliem  he  ordered  from 
his  room.  A  couple  of  Catholic  priests,  in  all  the 
meekness  of  hypocrisy,  called  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  agonies  of  a  dying  friend  of  mam  Thomas 
Paine,  rising  in  his  bed,  the  few  embers  of  expiring 
life  blown  into  flame  by  the  breath  of  indignation* 
had  the  goodness  to  curse  them  both.  His  physician, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  meddling  fool,  just  as  the 
cold  hand  of  death  was  touching  the  patriot  s  heart, 
whispered  in  the  dull  ear  of  the  dying  man :  "  Do 
you  believe,  or  do  you  wish  to  believe,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  son  of  God  ?  "  And  the  reply  was :  I 
have  no  wish  to  believe  on  that  subject"* 

These  were  the  last  remembered  words  of  Thomas 
Pcune.  He  died  as  serenely  as  ever  Christian  passed 
away.  He  died  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  on  the  very  brink  and  edge  of  death,  proclaimed 
the  doctrines  of  his  life. 

Every  Christian,  every  philanthropist,  every  be-  - 
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BefVB  human  liberty,  should  feel  umier  obGgadoa 
to  Thomas  Painc  for  the  splendid  service  rendered 
by  him  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  American  Revolu* 
tion.  In  the  midnight  of  Valley  Forge,  "  TTie  Crisis" 
was  the  first  star  that  glittered  in  the  wide  horizon  of 
dmpair*  Every  good  man  shotikl  mnembef  wt 
frttibidttftthfim  words  spoken  by  Timmm 
m  Iht  VnoA  Ornmetlkm  against  ilic  dealb 

He  Mid:  *«WewiBUBtliekii«^^iif]til« 
W«  wtb  deitragr  wMomA^f  not  tiie 


Thomas  Paine  was  a  champion,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres,  of  liuman  liberty  ;  one  of  the  founders  and 
lathei^  of  this  Republic  ;  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
his  i^e.  He  never  wrote  a  word  in  favor  of  injustice. 
He  was  a  despiser  of  slaverj'.  He  abhorred  tyranny 
in  every  form.  He  was,  in  the  widest  and  best  sense* 
a  friend  of  all  his  race.  His  head  was  as  dear  as  his 
heart  was  good,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  speak  his 
honest  thought  . 

He  was  the  first  man  to  write  these  words : 
The  United  States  of  America."  He  proposed 
the  present  Federal  Constitution.  He  furnished 
every  thought  that  now  glitters  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence* 

He  believed  in  one  God  and  no  more.    He  was  a 
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believer  even  in  special  Providence,  and  he  hoped  for 
immortality. 

How  can  the  world  abhor  the  man  who  said  : 
I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man,  and  that 
religious  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  in  loving 
mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow-creatures 
happy." — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man,  that  he 
be  mentally  faithful  to  himself.'' — 

"The  word  of  God  is  the  creation  which  we 
behold."— 

"  Belief  in  a  cruel  God  makes  a  cruel  man." — 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  those  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  doing  good  and  endeavoring  to  make  their 
fellow-mortals  happy,  will  be  happy  hereafter." — 

**  One  good  schoolmaster  is  of  more  use  than  a 
hundred  priests." — 

"  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more,  and  I  hope 
for  happiness  beyond  thb  life." — 

"  Man  has  no  property  in  man" — and 
The  key  of  heaven  is  not  in  the  keeping  of  any 
sect  I"— 

Had  it  not  been  for  Thomas  Paine  I  could  not 
deliver  thb  lecture  here  to-night 

It  is  still  fashionable  to  calumniate  this  man — and 
yet  Channing,  Theodore  Parker,  Longfellow,  Emer- 
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lOfit  and  ta  &et  all  the  liberal  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
fcrsalists  of  the  wofld  have  adopted  the  opimoas  of 
Thomas  Paine 

L(  t  lis  compare  these  Infideb  with  the  Chiistianft 
of  ihcir  lime : 

Compare  JtiUaa  with  Coiislaiiliiie,--lhe  miufdem* 
efhii  ivifsr-thetin^^  wbo  es- 

tdiished  ChraHiaiiiqr  wUi  die  aame  mmd  he  had  * 
wee  with  their  Uood*  Compare  him  wHh  al  die. 
Chriitiaa  «ipcrtgl  wilh  all  the  robbers,  and  mur* 
derers,  and  thieves — the  parricides,  and  fratridde^ 
and  matricides — that  ever  wore  the  imperial  purple 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

Let  tis  compare  Bnmo  with  the  Chrisltans  who 
lliilli«d  hte  i  aiid  we  wSI  compare  Spinoxat  Voltaire, 
Didtoyti  Htimet  Jeflemwi  Buoe-'^widi  the  mm  wim 
it  3$  ^Smed  hsm  hmk  lim  in^^ 

of  God.  _ 

Let  it  be  remeinbered  that  the  Popes  have  com- 
mitted every  crime  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  was  the  friend  of  intellect- 
ual liberty — that  not  one  of  them  ever  shed  one  ray 
of  light. 

Let  us.compare  these  Infidels  with  the  founders  of 
sectarian  churches — you  will  see  how  narrow,  how 
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bigoted, — how  cruel,  were  their  founders, — and 
how  broad,  how  generous,  how  noble,  were  these 
Infidels. 

Let  us  be  honesL  The  great  effort  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  ascertain  the  order  of  facts  by  which  we 
are  surrounded — the  history  of  things. 

Who  has  accomplished  the  most  in  this  direction  ? 
— the  church,  or  the  unbelievers  ?  Upon  one  side 
write  all  that  the  church  has  discovered — every"  phe- 
nomenon that  has  been  explained  by  a  creed — every 
new  fact  in  Nature  that  has  been  discovered  by  a 
church — ^and  on  the  other  side  write  the  discoveries 
of  Humboldt,  and  the  observations  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Darwik  I 

Who  has  made  Germany  famous — her  priests,  or 
her  scientists? 

Goethe. 

Kant  :  That  immortal  man  who  said  :  *'  Whoever 
thinks  that  he  can  please  God  in  any  way  except  by 
discharging  his  obligations  to  his  fellows,  is  supersti- 
tious." 

And  that  greatest  and  bravest  of  thinkers, — • 
Ernst  Haeckel. 
Humboldt. 

Italy: — Mazzini.  Garibaldl 

In  France  who  are  and  were  the  friends  of 


Hi 


» or  uMnsm  f-HUiifttiiM^ 

Magtiind : — Let  us  compare  her  priests  with  Jofln  i 
Stoarf  Mill  — Harriet   Martin eal\  that  *^frec 
rover  on  the   brct       common   of  the  universe 
— George  Euot — with  Huxley  and  Tyndajx,  with 
HouoMK  and  Huxndir'-^ud  dwromnd  \ 


Conclusion. 

LET  us  be  honest  Did  all  the  priests  of  Rome 
increase  the  mental  wealth  of  man  as  much  as 
Bruno  ?  Did  all  the  priests  of  France  do  as  great  a 
work  for  the  civilization  of  the  world  as  Dider6t  and 
Voltsure  ?  Did  all  the  ministers  of  Scotland  add  as 
much  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  as  David 
Hume?  Have  alT  the  clergymen,  monks,  friars, 
ministers,  priests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  last  election,  done  as 
much  for  human  liberty  as  Thomas  Paine? — As 
much  for  science  as  Charles  Darwin  ? 

What  would  the  world  be  if  infidels  had  never 
been? 

The  infidels  have  been  the  brave  and  thoughtful 
men ;  the  flower  of  all  the  world ;  the  pioneers  and 
heralds  of  the  blessed  day  of  liberty  and  love ;  the  gen- 
erous spirits  of  the  unworthy  past ;  the  seers  and 
prophets  of  our  race ;  the  great  chivalric  souls,  proud 
victors  on  the  battlefields  of  thought,  the  creditors  of 
all  the  years  to  be.  o« 


n4  di/e  enstaverf  of  meo ;  the  boyos  and  Iotas  ^ 

miiu\f,n%,  mfAiutr%,  axvd  babes ;  the  foimdeB  cf  i1k 
1 0'|u {tuition  ;  Uic  makers  of  diaios;tbe  >Mi«tW|^  ^ 

Auh'^t  tfu^ ;  ih*:  calumniators  of  tbe  Hvii^ ; 
r>l.iiMl#'r#-rj>  of  ihfr  d#rad,  and  even  the  murderers  oi 
\t  (  'Mr\%it  all  died  in  the  odor  of  saoctity.  witii 
wliiir,  UiT^iwttn  hands  folded  upon  the  breasts  ot 
|K'ii<r,  whilst  ihrt  destroyers  of  prejudice,  the  apostles 
of  iMiiiianiiy,  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  the  breakers  oi 
ft  iinti,  the  creators  of  li^fht.  died  surrounded  by  the 
firn  I!  firnds  of  God. 
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freedom — the  Catholic  priests,  or  Renan  ?  the*  bish- 
ops, or  Gambetta? — Dupanloup?  or  Victor  Hugo? 

MiCHELET — ^TaINE — AuGUSTB  COMTE. 

England  : — Let  us  compare  her  priests  with  John 
Stuarf  Mill, — Harriet  Martikeau,  that  "free 
rover  on  the  breezy  common  of  the  universe" 
— George  Eliot — with  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  with 
Holyoakk  and  Harrison — and  above  and  over  all — 
with  Charles  Darwin. 


Conclusion. 

LET  us  be  honest  Did  all  the  priests  of  Rome 
increase  the  mental  wealth  of  man  as  much  as 
Bruno  ?  Did  all  the  priests  of  France  do  as  great  a 
work  for  the  civilization  of  the  world  as  Dider6t  and 
Voltaire  ?  Did  all  the  ministers  of  Scotland  add  as 
much  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  as  David 
Hume?  Have  alT  the  clergymen,  monks,  friars, 
ministers,  priests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  last  election,  done  as 
much  for  human  liberty  as  Thomas  Paine? — ^As 
much  for  science  as  Charles  Darwin  ? 

What  would  the  world  be  if  infidels  had  never 
been? 

The  infidels  have  been  the  brave  and  thoughtful 
men  ;  the  flower  of  all  the  world ;  the  pioneers  and 
heralds  of  the  blessed  day  of  liberty  and  love ;  the  gen- 
erous spirits  of  the  unworthy  past ;  the  seers  and 
prophets  of  our  race ;  the  great  chivalric  soub,  proud 
victors  on  the  battlefields  of  thought,  the  creditors  of 
all  the  years  to  be.  <m 


T 

cmicuiiiioii. 

Why  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  mett 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  tiberalion  of  their 
feOow-men  should  have  been  hissed  at  in  the  hour 
of  death  by  the  snakes  of  conscient^,  while  men  who 
defended  slavery — ^practised  palyi^imy — justified  the 
steaUng  of  babes  from  ^  1.    Ms  of  mothers,  and 
lashed  the  naked  twit  «f  liQ{    I  Ubort  $st  rappoaed 
to  have  pnsMd  iori&l^  Ihii    arlli  to  ^  emfafMea 
of  the  nngds?  Why  should  we  think  tli^  die 
brave  tUnken.  the  tavttt%iteiiat  the  honest  meOj 
must  hapre  left  the  crumbling    ore  of  time  in  dr^id 
and  fear,  while  the  instigators  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  the  inventors  and  users  of  thumbs 
screws,  of  iron  boots  and  racks;  the  burners  and 
tearers  of  human  flesh ;  the  stealer^  the  whippeis 
and  the  enslavers  of  men  ;  the  buyers  and  beaters  of 
maidens,  mothers,  and  babes ;  the  founders  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  the  makers  of  chains ;  the  builders  of 
dungeons ;  the   calumniators  of  the  living ;  the 
slanderers  of  the  dead,  and  even  the  murderers  ol 
Jesus  Christ,  all  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  with 
white,  forgiven  hands  folded  upon  the  breasts  of 
peace,  while  the  destroyers  of  prejudice,  the  apostles 
of  humanity,  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  the  breakers  ol 
fetters,  the  creators  of  light,  died  surrounded  by  the 
fierce  fiends  of  God. 
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HERE  arc  two  w^q^tlift  utnial  and  ibe 

supematuraL 


One  way  is  to  live  for  the  world  we  are  in,  to  de- 
velop tlie  braia  by  study  and  investigation,  to  take, 
by  invention,  advantage  of  the  forc^  of  nature,  to 
^  ^  lliat  we  may  liave  good  facHPMe^ 
iood^fiotlieeiii^^  mind  nmf 

'  bp;.' Ira  :tlii9Vi|^'     $^  ric|eM&' 

Ith^  o^^y^  is  to  live  for  ailot]i£r  w^iSl^l^ 
we  expe£(i  to  sa^fi^  ^  life  that  we  liaVft  for  an- 
other that  we  know  not  of.  The  other  way  is  by 
prayer  and  ceremony  to  obtain  the  assistancCp  the 
protection  of  some  phantom  above  the  clouds. 

One  way  is  to  think — to  investigate ^  to  observe, 
and  follow  the  light  of  reason.  The  other  way  is  to 
I^M^r  to  acoeptp  to  follow,  to  deny  ^e  aii^ii^tf  # 
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your  own  senses,  your  own  reason,  and  bow  down 
to  those  who  are  impudent  enough  to  declare  that 
they  know. 

One  way  is  to  live  for  the  benefit  of  your  fellow 
men — for  your  wife  and  children — to  make  those 
you  love  happy  and  to  shield  them  from  the  sorrows 
oflife. 

« 

The  other  way  is  to  live  for  ghosts,  goblins,  phan- 
toms and  gods  with  the  hope  that  they  will  reward 
you  in  another  world 

One  way  is  to  enthrone  reason  and  rely  on  facts, 
the  other  to  crown  credulity  and  live  on  faith. 

One  way  is  to  walk  by  the  light  within — by  the 
flame  that  illumines  the  brain,  verifying  all  by  the 
senses — by  touch  and  sight  and  sound. 

The  other  way  is  to  extinguish  the  sacred  light 
and  follow  blindly  the  steps  of  another. 

One  way  is  to  be  an  honest  man,  giving  to  others 
your  thought,  standing  erect,  intrepid,  careless  of 
phantoms  and  hells. 

The  other  way  is  to  cringe  and  crawl,  to  betray 
your  nobler  self,  and  to  deprive  others  of  the  liberty 
that  you  have  not  the  courage  to  enjoy. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  hate  the  ones  who  have 
taken  the  wrong  side  and  traveled  the  wrong  road. 


ia  Ai    ipennttundt  ud  lliey  tlmii^ht  that 
«ikd  fngper*  hstii^  mtid  wiMpii^.  would  oidiice 
Supernmtural  to  give  them  sunshine,  niil 


eternal  joy  in  another, 
ite  monarch,  quick  to 
terrible  in  punishmentt 
.  generous  to  his  favor- 
llc  csdstenoc  of 
odierGodiii 


— long  life  in 
To  them,  God 
take  ofTence,  sudden  lu 
jealous,  hateful  to  his  i 
Hm.  they  believed 

•adaBnlemperiQf     nii  g; 
Gods  wu  the  aai      Ik  ike  a 

two  paws, 

Bodi  €iC  ^lese  G003  ins^..  ^  J  fear.  Our  fathers  < 
not  quite  love  God,  nor  quite  hate  the  Devi!, — but 
they  were  afraid  of  both*  They  really  wished  to 
enjoy  themselves  with  God  in  the  next  world  and 
with  the  Devil  in  this.  They  believed  that  the 
cou|8«  «f:Hid^  ivas  ttfl^^  by  the&«cmdiii:t;  that 
floods  ^dstormsidiseases,  earthquakes,  and  ten^esti 
were  sent  as  punishments,  and  that  all  good  phe- 
nomena were  rewards. 

Everything  was  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  supernatural  powers.  The  air — the  darkness  — 
were  filled  with  angels  and  devils  ;  witches  and 
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wizards  planned  and  ploued  against  the  pious — 
against  the  true  believers.  Eclipses  were  produced 
by  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  the  unusual  was 
regarded  as  the  miraculous.  In  the  good  old  times, 
Christendom  was  an  insane  asylum,  and  insane  priests 
and  prelates  were  the  keepers.  There  was  no 
science.  The  people  did  not  investigate — did  not 
think.  They  trembled  and  believed.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  ruled  the  Christian  world. 

At  last  a  few  began  to  observe,  to  make  records^ 
and  to  think. 

It  was  found  that  eclipses  came  at  certain  intervals^ 
and  that  their  coming  could  be  foretold.  This  de- 
monstrated that  the  actions  of  men  had  nothing  to 
do  with  eclipses.  A  few  began  to  suspect  that 
.  earthquakes  and  storms  had  natural  causes,  and 
happened  without  the  slightest  reference  to  mankind. 

Some  began  to  doubt  the  existence  of  evil  spirits^ 
or  the  interference  of  good  ones  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Finding  out  something  about  astronomy,  the 
great  number  of  the  stars,  the  certain  and  continuous 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  vasdy  larger  than  the  earth — ascertaining 
something  about  the  earth — the  slow  development 
of  forms,  the  growth  and  distribution  of  plants,  the 


Jbnnanon  ^iAm^miA  Mlamm,  the  parts  played 
by  fini  mtm,  tuid  air  iliroiigli  ecniiitlas  cent 
tbe  Idoriiip  of  dl  Hfe;  fixing  the  evtb's  pboe  in 

LUfdienn*;  by  ttpenment  and  researdh 

;  by  tbe 
fiservation  and  dissem- 
l  thoughts,  they  were 
ns  of  supers! ition — ^to 
the  dominion  of  the 
totaiwnis  the  light 
vSfffmm  ami  tlsiiilEQit, 
tti  were  jjalliered^  i 
be  old  ^^d^jgcwj 
tie  absurd » the  supernaiui  1  retr 
to  interfere  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men. 

Schools  were  founded,  children  were  taught,  books 
were  printed,  and  the  thinkers  increased.  Day  by  day 
confidence  lessened  in  the  supernatural,  and  day  by 
day  men  were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  man  must  be  his  own  protector,  his  own 
providence.  From  the  mists  and  darkness  of  savagery 
and  superstition  emerged  the  dawn  of  the  NaturaL 
A  sense  of  freedom  took  possession  of  the  mind,  and 
the  soul  began  to  dream  of  its  power.  On  every 
side  were  invention   and  discovery,  and  bolder 


vention  of  pri 
mat  ion  (jf  H 
enabled  to  break  i 
free  themselves  a 
supernatural,  and  i 
Sbwty  ^  ttttmbei 

to  i 
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thought  The  church  began  to  regard  the  friends 
of  science  as  its  foes.  Theologians  resorted  to  chain 
and  fagot — to  mutilation  and  torture. 

The  thinkers  were  denounced  as  heretics  and 
Atheists — as  the  minions  of  Satan  and  the  defamers 
of  Christ  All  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  malice 
of  superstition  were  aroused  and  all  united  for  the 
destruction  of  investigation  and  thought  For  cen- 
turies this  conflict  was  waged.  Every  outrage  was 
perpetrated,  every  crime  committed  by  the  believers 
in  the  supernatural,  But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  disciples 
of  the  Natural  increased,  and  the  power  of  the  church 
waned.  Now,  the  intelligence  of  the  world  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Natural  Still  the  conflict  goes  on — the 
supernatural  constantly  losing,  and  the  Natural  con- 
standy  gaining.  In  a  few.  years,  the  victory  of 
science  over  superstition  will  be  complete  and 
universal 

So,  there  have  been  for  many  centuries  two  philos^ 
ophies  of  life ;  one  in  favor  of  the  destruction  of  the 
passions  —  the  lessening  of  wants,  —  and  absolute 
reliance  on  some  higher  power  ;  the  other,  in  favor 
of  the  reasonable  gratification  of  the  passions,  the 
increase  of  wants,  and  their  supply  by  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  invention,  and  the  reliance  of  man  on 


his  owa  ^om*  Diogmesi  Epictetus,  Socrates  to 
■ooie  islMiti  Badi^  tlie  fifst 

pbiosopliy;  Al  d^kiied  ildm  aod  txmvy^  all  urn 
dw  eiim3»  of  art  andi  mask*  tbe  desp^^  good 
doliiest  and  good  focxl,  and  good  boiMa.  They 
wmt  tlie  philosophcri  of  paverty  and  lags,  dt  huts 
and  bovek,  of  ignorance  and  faith*  They  preached 
the  glories  of  another  world  and  the  miseries  of 
this.  They  derided  the  prosperous,  the  industrious, 
those  who  enjoyed  Ufe,  and  reserved  heaven  for 


TUs  pUloiOflqr  lilosing  au  Aodkyt  and  oov  most 
jp^q||ilfj  iify  i|f||f j^nff  infc  1^  hf^iy  liCTft  if!     ^feT  Miost 

pictures,  luxury  and  leisure.  They  believe  in  devel- 
oping the  brain — in  making  servants  and  slaves  of 
the  forces  of  Nature, 

Now,  the  intelligent  men  of  the  world  have  cast 
aside  the  teachings,  the  philosophy  of  the  ascetics. 
They  no  longer  believe  in  the  virtue  of  fasting  and 
self-torture.  They  believe  that  happiness  is  the  only 
good,  and  that  the  time  to  be  happy  is  now — here, 
in  this  world.  They  no  longer  believe  in  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  the  supernatural.  They 
believe  in  consequences,  and  that  the  consequences 
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of  bad  actioiB  are  cir3»  and  die  conseciuei 
actiocis  are  gooi 

by  investxgatio 
shodd  find  out  die  oxuGdons  of  happini 
fiveandadin  accordance  widi  such  condi 
do  not  be&ve  diat  cardiquakes,  or  tent] 
canoes*  or  edipuCT  are  caused  by  die 
men.  They  no  longer  believe  in  die  : 
They  do  not  regard  diexnsdves  as  die  v 
or  favorites  of  any  cdesrial  king;  The^fi 
evSs  can  be  avoided  by  knnwiedt^  ; 
reason  diey  believe  in  die  <ie7^immsat 
The  school-house  is  diehr  dmrrh  i 
dieir  cadiedraL 

So,  diere  have  been  Sir  Kme  vs.^ 
rics  of  govemmesCr — ntut  'is^^dtg^:;^. 


The  King  reasvrf  m  y^^m^r  -jS/iv^i. 
h  was  die  !»isme»  ^  Ise  >r>5^  7 
priests  rssBvsi  ^Mar  ■n^^OL  ■'^^ 
dbe  docj     due  « 


WnWR  WAT  ? 


I  pr 


Probably  Emperor  William  is  the  only  man  in  Ger- 
ntany  «ho  featty  b^va  that  God  placed  him  m 
the  dume  and  «iD  keep  hiiii  dieri  whether  the 
Ckfmii  peaple  an  nskfiai  or  not.  Uaiy  hm  m^' 
tM  the  Catbolfe  God  frrai  pMfSm,  Vmxm  bdo^ 
to  and  h  govenied  by  die  French,  and  even  in 
Russia  there  are  miUbna  who  botd  the  Car  and  ^ 
his  divine  pretentions  in  contempt 

The  theological  governments  are  passing  away 
and  the  secular  are  slowly  taking  their  places.  Man 
a  growing  greater  and  the  Gods  are  beoonung  vague 
and  infiidoGt;  TheK  '-dhriae* 
M  die  fear  andiggmam 

secular  govemnU»l  li  htMfn  of  the  tn^%enoei  die* 
honea^i.  and  the  «iiif^*  not  mSf  ttf  die  few.  hm  ef 
die  many. 

We  have  found  that  man  can  govern  himself  with- 
out the  assistance  of  priest  or  pope,  of  ghost  or  God* 
We  have  found  that  religion  is  not  self  evident,  and 
that  to  believe  without  evidence  is  not  a  praiseworthy 

i^mt^f^^  Mid  m  )m»  dipt  deiilei  . 
di^  ai^U'tty^^        Mm  Unow  dial  Utrnm  h  m 
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particular  goodness  in  believing  when  the  evidence 
is  sufficient,  and  certainly  there  is  none  in  saying 
that  you  believe  when  the  evidence  is  insufficient 

The  believers  have  not  aU  been  good  Some  of 
the  worst  people  in  the  whole  world  have  been 
believers.  The  gentlemen  who  made  Socrates  drink 
hemlock  were  believers.  The  Jews  who  crucified 
Christ  were  believers  in  and  worshipers  of  God. 
The  devil  believes  in  the  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  his  moral  character.  According  to  the  bible, 
he  trembles,  but  he  does  not  reform.  At  last  we 
have  concluded  that  we  have  a  right  to  examine  the 
religion  of  pur  fitthers. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  power  is  an 
excellent  test  of  character. 

Would  a  good  God  appeal  to  prejudice,  the  armor, 
fortress,  sword  and  shield  of  ignorance  ?  to  credulity, 
the  ring  in  the  priest-led  nose  of  stupidity  ?  to  fear, 
the  capital  stock  of  imposture,  the  lever  of  hypocrisy  ? 
Would  a  good  God  frighten  or  enlighten  his  children? 
Would  a  good  God  appeal  to  reason  or  ignorance, 
to  justice  or  selfishness,  to  liberty  or  the  lash? 

To  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  our 
God  said  nothing  about  the  sacredness  of  love, 
nothing  about  children,  nothing  about  education, 
about  justice  or  liberty. 

After  they  had  violated  his  command  he  became 
ferocious  as  a  wild  beast  He  cursed  the  earth  and 
to  Eve  he  ssud : — I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow. 
In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children.  Thy 
husband  shall  rule  over  thee.'* 

Our  God  made  love  the  slave  of  pain,  made  wives 
seris,  and  brutalized  the  firesides  of  the  world. 

Our  God  drowned  the  whole  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  people ;  made  the  earth  one  vast 
and  shoreless  sea  covered  with  corpses. 

Why  did  he  cover  the  world  with  men,  women, 
and  children  knowing  that  he  would  destroy  them  ? 


ected  the  Jews  and 
[dren.  He  paid  no 
cted  the  Egyptians, 
Assyriaas  and  ^Ued 
lul  yet  Iw  HIS  lim, 


Vihf  «   M  not  iqr  In  refatm  them  f  Wbf 
Im  male  PM|ile»lmimif|g  ti^  tbey 

Is  It  poiiibie  Att  our  God  was  iii»el%eiit 

After  the  flooa.  uur 
abandoned  the  rest  < 
attention  to  the  Hindo 
ignored  the  Persians,  fo 
III  reinciiibtr  ibit  Cm 
ftdia  of  dien  dL  Par  iiNui^iseiitiuiefllie 

trttttl  GotL  tMbtid&Oif         w  and  lieaoUmr 
nuuijr.*  Our  God^vas  ^rnorantt  knew  nc 

omy  or  geology.    He  did 
shape  of  the  earth,  and  thought  the  stars  were  only 
specks. 

He  knew  nothing  of  disease.    He  thought  that 

the  blood  of  a  bird  that  had  been  killed  over  running 
water  was  good  medicine.  He  was  revengeful  and 
cruel  and  assisted  some  of  his  children  to  butcher 
and  destroy  others.  He  commanded  them  to  mur- 
der men,  wives  and  children,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
maidens  and  distribute  them  among  his  soldiers. 

Our  God  established  slavery  —  commanded  men 
to  buy  their  fellowmen,  —  to  make  merchandise  oi 
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wives  and  babes.  Our  God  sanctioned  polygamy 
and  made  wives  the  property  of  their  husbands. 
Our  God  murdered  the  people  for  the  crimes  of 
kings* 

No  man  of  intelligence,  no  one  whose  brain  has 
not  been  poisoned  by  superstition,  paralyzed  by  fear, 
can  read  the  Old  Testament  without  being  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  God  was  a  wild  beast 

If  we  must  have  a  god,  let  him  be  merciful  Let 
us  remember  that  *'the  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained"  Let  us  remember  that  when  the  sword 
of  Justice  becomes  a  staff  to  support  the  weak,  it 
bursts  into  blossom,  and  that  the  perfume  of  that 
flower  is  the  only  incense,  the  only  offering,  the  only 
sacrifice  that  mercy  will  accept 


^red  meitp  mud  jwloMk 

Wlttl«  €3imt  was  upon  evtb  bift  prmdpal 

was  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 

For  many  centuries  the  priests  followed  his  ex- 
ample,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  millions  of 
devils  were  driven  from  the  bodies  of  men.  Diseases 
were  cured  with  little  images  of  consecrated  pewter, 
pieces  of  paper,  mltli  crosses  worn  about  tlie 
nejji^^^  laving  plaster  Virgins  mStS^ 

Qii^m^hm^^^^  bones 
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the  nails  that  was  driven  through  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
or  a  garment  that  had  been  worn  by  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  by  sprinkling  the  breast  with  holy  water» 
or  saying  prayers,  or  counting  beads,  or  making  the 
stations  of  the  cross,  or  by  going  without  meat,  or 
wearing  -  hair-cloth,  or  in  some  way  torturing  the 
body.  All  diseases  were  supposed  to  be  of  super- 
natural origin  and  all  cures  were  of  the  same  nature. 
Pestilences  were  stopped  by  processions,  led  by 
priests  carrying  the  Host  . 

Nothing  was  known  of  natural  causes  and  effects. 
Everything  was  miraculous  and  mysterious.  The 
priests  were  cunning  and  the  people  credulous. 

Slowly  another  theory  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of 
disease  took  possession  of  the  mind.  A  few  discarded 
the  idea  of  devils,  and  took  the  ground  that  diseases 
were  naturally  produced,  and  that  many  of  them 
could  be  cured  by  natural  means. 

At  first  the  physician  was  exceedingly  ignorant, 
but  he  knew  more  than  the  priest  Slowly  but  surely 
he  pushed  the  priest  from  the  bedside.  Some  people 
finally  became  intelligent  enough  to  trust  their  bodies 
to  the  doctors,  and  remained  ignorant  enough  to 
leave  the  care  of  their  souls  with  the  priests.  Among 
civilized  people  the  theological  theory  has  been  cast 


a^de,  and  ^  nuncuIoiiSt  ihe  supernatural,  no  ] 
1m  a  plaoe  fai  mrrfirhip.   In  adioGe  oountfiq 
petnMi  we  itfll  cnnd  hf  lamga^  prayen, 
water  lod  the  lioiiw  of  idbitt.  Iiiifc  «li«ti  die  j 
an  fide  they  wtnd  ibr  a  phydcbAi  and  now  evni 
Pope,  God*a  agciift,  gives  hksaoedlMidy  til  liiei^ 
ofadoctor* 

The  scientific  has  triumphed  taagiicat  extent  i 
the  theologicaL 

No  intelligent  person  now  believes  that  devils  in- 
habit  the  tkodies  of  men.   No  Intelligent  person  no«^ 
beBercitliat  dev&  ave  try  ing  to  control  the 
oTnen.  No 


And  yetp  at  the  pmmmMme,  in  ^  Qty  of  Mieir* 
York,  catholic  priests  are  exh!bitii){^  %  ^ece  of  one 
of  the  bones  of  Saint  Anne^  the  supposed  mother 

of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Some  of  these  priests  may  be 
credulous  imbeciles  and  some  may  be  pious  rogues* 
If  they  have  any  real  intelligence  they  must  know 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  of  proving  that  the 
pm  M  hkm  tym  l^^^  W^^t  Am^ 
if  i3i^  mi  lald^i^^ 

tliar  em  tl^  mm  siiS 

Ittee  l^e  bones  of  other  fe^iple»  made  of  sufastanliattr 
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the  same  material,  and  that  the  medical  and  miracu- 
lous qualities  of  all  human  bones  must  be  substantially 
the  same.  And  yet  these  priests  are  obtaining  from 
their  credulous  dupes  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  bone 
and  kissing  the  box  that  contains  the  sacred 
relic-' 

Archbishop  Corrigan  knows  that  no  one  knows 
who  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was,  that  no  one 
knows  about  any  of  the  bones  of  this  unknown 
mother,  knows  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  theological 
fraud,  knows  that*  his  priests,  or  priests  under  his 
jurisdiction,  are  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses. Cardinal  Gibbons  knows  tlie  same,  but 
neither  of  these  pious  gentlemen  has  one  word  to 
say  ag2unst  this  shameless  crime.  They  are  willing 
that  priests  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  should  make 
merchanciUse  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  ignorant 
believers ;  willing  that  fraud,  that  produces  revenue, 
should  live  and  thrive. 

This  is  the  honesty  of  the  theologian.  If  these 
gendemen  should  be  taken  sick  they  would  not  touch 
the  relic.    They  would  send  for  a  physician. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  Japanese  story  that  is  exacdy  in 
point: 
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An  otdfttook  win  cbugeof  m  miastefy  Am 
had  beeii  Iwiib-^di^  Tbeie 
bones  had  the  pomm  to  cure  ^bcucs  and  Aejr  me 
so  placed  that  by  dinnting  the  arm  through  an 
orifice  they  could  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  the 
pOgrinu  Many  people,  afflicted  in  many  ways,  caitie 
and  touched  these  bones.  Many  thought  they  had 
been  beneAied  or  cured,  and  amny  in  gratitude  left 
large  sums  of  money  with  the  moslku  Oom  day 
old  monk  iKUressedhia  dsaMaoi  as  iilloiia; 
dear  Son,  businem  has  Mm  oflt  and  I  can 
attend  to  aB  who  oome.  IfiMi  «Q  have,  to  find 
another  phce.  I  will  give  you  the  whhs  doiil^»  a 
litde  moiiQy^fi|d4PKb|e«im  " 

So,  the  young  man  mounted  upon  the  beast,  went 
his  way.  In  a  few  days  his  money  was  gone  and 
the  white  donkey  died.  An  idea  took  possession  of 
the  young  man's  mind.  By  the  side  of  the  road  he 
buried  the  donkey,  and  then  to  every  passer  by  held 
out  his  hands  and  said  in  solemn  tones  :  •*  I  pray 
thee  give  me  a  little  money  to  build  a  temple  above 
the  bones  of  the  sinless  one." 

Such  was  his  success  that  he  built  the  temple,  and 
then  thousands  came  to  touch  the  bones  of  the  sin- 
less one.    The  young  man  became  rich,  gave  em- 
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ployment  to  many  assistants  and  lived  in  the  greatest 
luxury. 

One  day  he  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  his  old 
master.  Taking  with  him  a  large  retinue  of  servants 
he  started  for  the  old  home.  When  he  reached  the 
place  the  old  monk  was  seated  by  the  door- way. 
With  great  astonishment  he  looked  at  the  young 
man  and  his  retinue.  The  young  man  dismounted 
and  made  himself  known»  and  the  old  monk  cried : 
'  "  Where  hast  thou  been  ?  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  the 
story  of  thy  success." 

Ah/'  the  young  man  replied,  old  age  is  stupid, 
but  youth  has  thoughts.  Wait  until  we  are  alone 
and  I  wni  teU  you  air 

So,  that  night  the  young  man  told  his  story» 
told  about  the  death  and  burial  of  the  donkey,  the 
begging  of  money  to  build  a  temple  over  the 
bones  of  the  sinless  one,  and  of  the  sums  of  money 
he  had  received  for  the  cures  the  bones  had 
wrought. 

When  he  finished  a  satisfied  smile  crept  over  hb 
pious  face  as  he  added :  "  Old  age  is  stupid,  but 
youth  has  thoughts.** 

Be  not  so  fast,"  ssud  the  old  monk,  as  he  placed 
hb  trembling  hand  on  the  head  of  his  visitor* 


WHICH  irA¥?  ^.^ 

4'Sf 


-  Young  man,  this  monastery  tn  which  yonr  yoodi 
was  passed,  in  which  you  have  seen  so  many  mira- 
^»P«fe™ed.  so  many  diseases  cured,  was  built 
umllieMcndboiiM  of  the  mother  of  your  little 
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IV. 


HERE  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
sacred  books  and  religions  of  the  world. 


One  is  to  say  that  the  sacred  books  were  written 
by  inspired  men,  and  that  our  religion  was  revealed 
to  us  by  God. 

The  other  is  to  say  that  all  books  have  been 
written  by  men,  without  any  aid  from  supernatural 
powers,  and  that  all  religions  have  been  naturally 
produced. 

We  find  that  other  races  and  peoples  have  sacred 
books  and  prophets,  priests  and  Christs,  we  find  too 
that  their  sacred  books  were  written  by  men  who 
had  the  prejudices,  and  peculiarities  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  that  they  contain  the  mis- 
takes and  absurdities  peculiar  to  the  people  who 
produced  them. 

Christians  are  perfectiy  satisfied  that  all  the  so- 
called  sacred  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  were  written  by  men,  and 


if 


that  die  iliiai  <if  inspiralioii  h 
Sokliitybdfew  that  ill  idqpona,  eimpt  Jn^in 
and  Chrudaidly  p  ivm  iimateij  by 
Bevm  in  rther  refigioos  take  the  ground  that  their 
religkMl  was  revealed  by  God,  and  that  all  others, 
including  Judaism  and  Chrtsttanity,  were  made  by 
men.  All  are  right  and  all  are  wrong.  When  they 
say  that  other"  religions  were  produced  by  men, 
they  are  right,  wbeii  they  say  that  their  religion  was 
rmsded  by  God.  tb^  mm  wmng^  ^ 

N#ir»  w%  koom  Ait      tribes  And  o^tioiis  bm 
bad  iM  MaA  €f  ;  that  diey  bm 

in  die  cyhftrnrr  of  good  mA  evS 

9M  be  softened  by  gifts  or 
£r.  Now.  we  know  that  at  the  foundation  of 
every  religion,  of  all  worship,  b  the  pale  and  bloodless 
face  of  fear.  Now  we  know  that  all  religions  and  all 
sacred  books  have  been  naturally  produced  —  all 
born  of  ignorance,  fear  and  cunning, 

Hmt  ij^e  UtiiEm  #6a$  the  gifts,  sacrifices  and  prayers 

tiF^^  III  so  god  m^ni  mii3mm 

A  few  years  ago  prayers  de«k^  feiiie  of 
battle,  and  priests,  through  their  influence  with;God» 
i^ould  give  the  vktory.   Naw  m  inteUig^t  man 


V 
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expects  any  answer  to  prayer.  He  knows  that 
nature  pursues  her  course  without  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  men»  that  the  clouds  float,  the  winds 
blow,  the  rain  faUs  and  the  sun  shines  without  regard 
to  the  human  race.  Yet  millions  are  still  praying, 
still  hoping  that  they  can  gain  the  protection  of  some 
god,  that  some  being  will  guard  them  from  accident 
and  disease.  Year  after  year  the  ministers  make 
the  same  petitions,  pray  for  the  same  things,  and 
keep  on  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  accom- 
plished. 

Whenever  'good  men  do  some  noble  thing  the 
clergy  give  their  God  the  credit,  and  when  evil 
things  are  done  they  hold  the  men  who  did  the 
evil  responsible,  and  forget  to  blame  their  God. 

Praying  has  become  a  business,  a  profession,  a 
trade,  A  minister  is  never  happier  than  when  pray* 
ing  in  public.  Most  of  them  are  exceedingly  familiar 
with  their  God.  Knowing  that  he  knows  everything^ 
they  tell  him  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  desires 
of  the  people,  they  advise  him  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it  They  appeal  to  his  pride,  asking  him 
to  do  certain  things  for  his  own  glory.  They  often 
pray  for  the  impossible.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  I  once  heard  a  chapkun 


pfay  far       Iw  aiiat^i|^^^HbM  InpadlAb 

«idi  m  te'tofema  as  *  a^idcluiQ,  lie  wMi  H 
piagf  ifaee,  O  God,  to  give  Congress  wisdonu"  i| 
may  be  thai  mifiiatefs  reaUy  dttnk  diat  tfieir  ptmycn 
do  good  and  it  may  be  thtt  frogs  iiiu|giiiii  tim  their 

croaking  brings  spring. 

The  men  of  thought  now  know  that  all  rdiglpm 
and  ali  sacred  books  have  been  made  hf  mcOt — diat 
no  revdatioa  basoome  from  any  bdng  pitperior  to 
mtiiKrriMtsU  the  pfophedes  wmisSAaMstm 
iimiltaftar  die  emit  ;iiitt  no  mirade  ever  ijasor 
ever  will  be  perfbHPcd  ;  that  no  God  wants  die  wav 
^liiilfj^^  aiststaiifse  oT  nan ;  that  no  praiN#9iiii 
ever  coaxed  one  drop  of  rain  from  tike  dgp-?«tie  ray 
of  light  from  the  sun*  That  no  prayer  has  stayed 
the  flood,  or  the  tides  of  the  sea*  or  folded  the  wings 
of  the  storm.  That  no  prayer  has  given  water  to 
tlie  cracked  and  bleeding  lips  of  thirst,  or  food  to  the 
femtshing.  That  no  prayer  has  stopped  the  pesti* 
I^ne^i  itiM  ^  earthquake  or  quieted  the  volcanov 

iiie  opp^^edi  u^oeNI  ilse  dii^^^& 

the  chiliif  1^^^  the  good  and  noMe  &l3i|i 

the  seafic4i^  mt  m^nsmh^  the  %ot*3  flame* 
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The  intelligent  man  now  knows  that  we  live  in  a 
natural  world,  that  gods  and  devils  and  the  sons  of 
God  are  all  phantoms,  that  our  religion  and  our  deity 
are  much  like  the  religion  and  deities  of  other  nations, 
and  that  the  stone  god  of  a  savage  answers  prayer  and 
protects  his  worshipers  precisely  the  same,  and  to 
just  the  same  extent,  as  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost 


T 


^^^^^ 


HSRS  tre  two  AcBrici  about  mocakp 
llieofy  h  tlitt  llie  numt  nun  obeys 
of  A  mppowtl  God*  widMMi  iSoppifl|{  to 

the  commands  are  right  or  wrong.  He 
believes  that  the  wlQ  of  the  God  is  tbe  wurce  aod 
fountain  of  right  He  thiaks  a  thing  is  wrong  be- 
cause the  God  prohibits  ttt  not  that  the  God  pro- 
hibits it  because  it  is  wrong-  This  theory  calls  not 
for  thought,  but  for  obedience.  It  does  not  appeal 
to  reason,  but  to  the  fear  of  punbhment,  tlie  hope 
of  rewani  {Sod  w  it  king  whose  w01  is  law  aod 
|il^4$i#  and  ^tm$^ 
Matt^  oOMftfid  #at  t#^i»it  f  Itf  0m 

existence  of  God  morality  is  impoSsSEIt  aild  tlidt 
virtue  would  perish  from  the  earth. 

This  absurd  theory,  with  its  '*Thus  saith  the 
Lord  "  has  been  claimed  to  be  independent  of,  and 
superior  to  reason. 
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The  other  theory  Is  that  right  and  wrong  exist  in 
the  nature  of  things.  That  certain  actions  preserve 
or  increase  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  other 
actions  cause  sorrow  and  misery :  that  all  those 
actions  that  cause  happiness  are  moral,  and  that  all 
others  are  evil,  or  indifferent  Right  and  wrong  are 
not  revelations  from  some  supposed  god,  but  have 
been  discovered  through  the  experience  and  intelli- 
gence of  man.  There  b  nothing  miraculous  or 
supernatural  about  morality.  Neither  has  morality 
anything  to  do  with  another  world,  or  with  an  in- 
finite beingJ  It  applies  to  conduct  here,  and  the 
effect  of  that  conduct  on  ourselves  and  others  deter- 
mines its  nature. 

In  this  world  people  are  obliged  to  supply  their 
wants  by  labor.  Industry  is  a  necessity  and  those 
who  work  are  the  natural  enemies  of  those  who 
steal 

It  required  no  revelation  from  God  to  make 
larceny  unpopular.  Human  beings  naturally  object 
to  being  injured,  maimed,  or  killed,  and  so  every- 
where, and  at  all  times,  they  have  tried  to  protect 
themselves. 

Men  did  not  require  a  revelation  from  God  to  put 
in  their  minds  the  thought  of  self  preservation.  To 
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defend  yourself  when  attacked  is  as  natural  a3  to 
wlicfi  yoa  iure  huiigry* 

.  To  detafmiM  die  qndily  of  m  actian  by : 
tf^lhal  It  ii  in  Meordanw  wtllip  or  etrnttmy 
the  mmaoA  of  some  supposed  Go^  is 
tioA  pure  and  simple.    To  test  all 
their  conseqiieiitts  is  sdenttfic  and  in  aocoid 
teasofi* 

Acconling  to  the  supernatuml  theory,  natural 
consequences  are  not  taken  into  con^denitton. 
Actioiis  are  wroiig  because  they  have  been  pro- 
Ubited  and  right  beerase  diey  havelieeft  oofiuaiaiided| 
t9  ^  Ctedwi^  Cbttidii  ratify 

And  yet,  lA  iSm  Jtoffsm^  vt  dl^pt  tfie  conseqv 
of  eating  meat  on  that  dig^  must  be  exactly  the  same 
as  eating  meat  on  any  othen  So,  all  the  churches 
teach  that  unbelief  is  a  crime,  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  but  by  reason  of  the  will  of  God* 

Of  course  this  is  absurd  anid  idiotic.  If  there  be 
m  infinite  God  he  cannot  maliS  #llt  wrong  whieli  iii 
the  mmmii^^^^  M^ftJi^  mfi^ 

mn  action  fb$d;      Jtiti^  c»iis«ipeil€^  # 
are  ev0.   Even  an  infinite  God  cannot  change  a^  &et* 
la  spitt  i?f       ik^  relation  b^wt^  deleter 
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and  circumference  of  a  circle  would  remain  the 
same. 

All  the  relations  of  things  to  things,  of  forces  to 
forces,  of  acts  .to  acts,  of  causes  to  effects  in  the 
domain  of  what  is  called  matter,  and  in  the  realm  of 
what  is  called  mind,  are  just  as  certain,  just  as  un- 
changeable as  the  relation  between  the  diameter  and 
circumference  of  a  circle. 

I  An  infinite  God  could  not  make  ingratitude  a 
virtue  any  easier  than  he  could  make  a  square  tri- 
angle. 

So,  the  foundations  of  the  moral,  and  the  immoral 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  —  in  the  necessary  relation 
between  conduct  and  well  being,  and  an  infinite  God 
cannot  change  these  foundations,  and  cannot  increase 
or  diminish  the  natural  consequences  of  actions. 
.  In  this  world  there  is  neither  chance,  nor  caprice  ; 
neither  magic  nor  mirade.  Behind  every  event, 
every  thought,  and  dream,  is  the  efficient,  the 
natural  and  necessary  ' cause. 

The  effort  to  make  the  will  of  a  supposed  God  the 
foundation  of  morality,  has  filled  the  worid  with 
misery  and  crime,  extinguished  in  millions  of  minds 
the  light  of  reason  and  in  countless  ways  hindered 
and  delayed  the  progress  of  our  race.       •  * 


unomm  men  jkw  kooWp  wk  n  mere  oe 

ifififlite  Godi  iraii  cannot  in  any  way  increase 
ilccrease  the  happbeM  of  smdi  a  being.  Thejr  knov 
ihat  man  can  only  cooiisilt  crimes  against  sentient 
beings  who.  to  some  extent  at  least,  are  within  his 
power ;  and  that  a  crime  by  a  Bnite  being  j^gainsl  an 
bfinke  beii^  is  an  infinite  impc^ibility. 
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VI. 

FOR  many  thousands  of  years  man  has  believed 
in  and  sought  for  the  impossible.    In  chemistry 
he  has  searched  for  a  universal  solvent,  for  some  way 
in  which  to  change  the  baser  metals  into  gold.  Even 
Lord  Bacon  was  a  believer  in  this  absurdity. — ^Thou- 
sands of  men,  during  many  centuries,  in  thousands 
of  ways,  sought  to  change  the  nature  of  lead  and  iron 
so  that  they  might  be  transformed  to  gold.   They , 
had  no  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  things.  They 
supposed  that  they  had  originally  been  created  by  a 
kind  of  magic,  and  could  by  the  same  kind  of  magic 
be  changed  into  something  else.   They  were  all  be- 
lievers in  the  supernatural.    So,  in  mechanics,  men 
sought  for  the  impossible.   They  were  believers  in 
perpetual  motion  and  they  tried  to  make  machines 
that  would  through  a  combination  of  levers  furnish 
the  force  that  propelled  them. 
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-Thouunds  of  ingenious  men  wasted  their  lives  in 
the  vain  cfibrt  to  produce  machines  tliat  would  in 
some  wonderful  way  create  a  force.  They  did  not 
know  tliat  force  is  eternal,  that  it  can  neither  be 
created  nor  destroyed  Tbey  did  Dot  know  tli»i  m 
mMiiiiie  tiaraig  perptfud  motioa  would  necesntiljr 
b«  a  wumne  ttadf,  or  independeiit  of  dm^ 

ud  lit  wUdi  die  6mt  called  fikcion  would  be  m/^^ 
cisarQy  chatted,  widtimt  lois,  into  die  fbrae  diat  # 
pnq^dledt — die  machine  itself  causing  or  creadng  thafl 
original  force  that  put  it  in  n)Otion.    And  yet  in  spite 
of  all  the  absurdities  involved,  for  many  centuri^ 
men,  regarded  by  their  fellows  as  intelligent  and 
learned,  tried  to  discover  the  great  principle  of 
**  ]iet|>eiual  modofi*"  ^ 
I    0m  ixmmm  studied  dHi  s^m  hmmm  Itt 

'     life      ^^n|F  €  #4  ItMirMmk  ^M^psm 
wmi&^mi&WtSk  ^^  stars  iNrem^^ 

the  foiwiliiiiilS  or  causes  of  prosperity^ — or  disaster* 
of  the  downfall  or  upbuilding  of  kingdoms.  Astrol- 
ogy was  believed  to  be  a  science,  and  those  who 
studied  the  stars  were  consulted  by  warriors,  states* 
mea  and  kinj^.  The  acxopit  #  dii  Star  1^ 
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written  by  a  believer  in  astroIog}\  It  would  be  hard 
to  overstate  the  time  and  talent  wasted  in  the  study 
of  this  so-called  science.  The  men  who  believed  in 
astrology  thought  that  they  lived  in  a  supernatural 
world — a  world  in  which  causes  and  effects  had  no 
necessary  connection  with  each  other — in  which  all 
events  were  the  result  of  magic  and  necromancy. 

Even  now»  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  who  make 
their  living  by  casting  the  horoscopes  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles.  * 

The  perpetual  motion  "  of  the  mechanic,  the 
universal  solvent  of  the  chemist,  the  changing  of  lead 
into  gold,  the  foretelling  events  by  the  relations  of 
stars  were  all  bom  of  the  same  ignorance  of  nature 
that  caused  the  theologian  to  imagine  an  uncaused 
cause  as  the  cause  of  all  causes  and  effects. 

The  theologian  insisted  that  there  was  something 
superior  to  nature,  and  that  that  something  was  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  nature. 

Of  course  there  is  no  more  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  "something**  th^n  there  is  of  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

The  mechanics  who  now  believe  in  perpetual 
motion  are  insane,  so  are  the  chemists  who  seek  to 
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diuge  one  metal  latci  aaot1ier»  so  wem  die 

aairologers.  and  in  a  few  more  yean  tlie 
truthfully  be  said  of  ihe  honest  theblogTans. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  believed  in  the  existence 
of  and  sought  for  the  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth. 
Tb^  believed  that  an  old  man  could  stoop  and  drtnk 
from  ifalt  iEMinlafai  and  tibat  vlisle  lie  drank  his  gray 
liain  mwM  sbiify  €ihaiige»  diat  die  wriiiklea 
disappeaftdtat  hia  dins  eyes  wotiU  bt^^ten  and  grow 
dear,  his  heart  throb  with  manhood's  foree 
fhythm,  wfaife  in  lua  paUid  cheeks  wmild 
Into  blossom  the  roses  of  healdi. 

They  were  believers  in  the  supernatural,  die  mirac- 
ulous, and  nothing  seemed  more  probable  dian  die 
impossibfe. 
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VII. 


OST  people  use  names  in  place  of  arguments* 


i  Y  i  They  are  satisfied  to  be  disciples,  followers 
rof  the  illustrious  dead.  Each  church,  each  party  has 
a  list  of  "  great  men,"  and  they  throw  the  names  of 
;  these  men  at  each  other  when  discussing  their  dogmas 
.and  creeds. 

Men  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  bible,  the  divinity 
of  .  Christ  by  the  admissions  of  soldiers,  statesmen 
and  kings.  And  in  the  same  way  they  establish  the 
existence  of  heaven  and  hell.  Dispute  one  of  their 
dogmas  and  you  will  instantly  be  told  that  Isaac 
Newton  or  Matthew  Hale  was  on  the  other  side,  and 
you  will  be  asked  whether  you  claim  to  be  superior 
to  Newton  or  Hale.  In  our  own  country  the  ministers, 
to  establish  their  absurdities,  quote  the  opinions  of 
Webster  and  of  other  successful  politicians  as  though 
such  opinions  were  demonstrations. 

Most  protestants  will  cheerfully  admit  that  they  are 
inferior  in  brain  and  genius  to  some  men  who  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  catholic  faith  ;  that  in  the  matter 
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of  preaching  funeral  sermons  they  are  not  equal  to 
Bossuci  ;  that  tlieir  letters  are  nut  as  interesting  and 
polished  as  tboK  written  by  Pascal ;  that  Torquemada 
eaoAed  lliein  in  the  genius  of  mgaiiiatioa.  ami  that 
for  phnlriiigaiiUMiCMf^  woiildfiot  fbramoii^ 
cfajm  the  palm  from  Cimrine  ik  Medid>  and  |tt 
il{ftef.t)hkeM^  proicstants  wtMdl 

tnsiit  that  the  Pope  is  an  uiiUiisliifi{g  iaipoitor«  and 
Catholic  Churcli  a  vampire. 
The  W'Calltfd  **  great  men  "  of  tht^  world  have  been 
mistaken  in  many  things.    Lord  Bacon  denied  the 
Coimmkafi  aystem  of  astfmcmiy  and  bdkved  to  A« 

fadieYcr  in  vim  ^imteTCe  of  wlisiieft  ana  imi&^ 

John  Wesley  believed  that  ear^qua^es  were  caused 
by  stn  and  iliat  they  could  be  prevented  by  beli^iril^ 

in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  John  Calvin  regarded  mur- 
der as  one  of  the  means  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
gospel,  —  Marti ji  Luther  denounced  Galileo  as  a  fool 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  astronomy  of  Mose&. 
Wjgl^sl^ipvas  in  favdif  of  Fugitive  ^stl^  ]%W  and 
.  It^d  the  book  «f  j¥b  la  €«f«em.  He  balled 
.yotes  and  he  knelt  to  the  South,  tie  wanted, vIh^ 
and  he  flattered  ^  biiif^k        ^  ■    -  . 
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VIII. 

VOLUMES  might  be  written  on  the  follies  and 
imbecilities  of  "  great "  men. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  really  great  men  were 
persecuted,  imprisoned  or  burned.    In  this  way  the 
church  was  enabled  to  keejp  the  "  great "  men  on  her 
side. 

As  a  matter  of  (act  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
"  great "  men  really  thought.  We  only  know  what 
they  said.  These  "  great "  men  had  families  to  sup- 
port, they  had  a  prejudice  against  prisons  and  ob- 
jected to  being  burned,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
thought  one  way  and  talked  another. 

The  priests  said  to  these  men  :  "  Agree  with  the 
creed,  talk  on  our  side,  or  you  will  be  persecuted  to 
the  death."  Then  the  priests  turned  to  the  people 
and  cried  :    **  Hear  what  the  great  men  say."* 

For  a  few  years  we  have  had  something  like 
liberty  of  speech  and  many  men  have  told  their 
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thoughts.    Now,  the  theologians  are  oat  quite  so 
apt  to  appeal  to  mmcs  as  foraieify.   The  reaSiy  great 
mm  m/t       Aeir  tide.    Tbe  lM«iem  of  moden 
tboivhtife  not  CtuMnn.  Nowti^  iraMmii 
npm  iiiuiifii  *-*  iiiiiia  dot  Hand  far  tafeeDectual 
Irfainqte^    Humboldt,  Hdmholtz,   Haedcd  and 
Hitidogft  Darwin*  Spencer  and  TyndaO,  and  manjf 
olhen,  stand  for  investigation,  disco vetyt  for  vast 
achicvcnit  iiL^  in  tlie  world  of  thought.    These  men 
were  and  arc  thinkers  and  they  had  and  have  the 
eouragc  to  express  their  thoughts*    They  were  not 
and  ire  not  puppets  of  prints  or  llie  tronUing  wor- 
shipera 


of  tr^ng  t{»ft«9efit  the  tntelldtsci^il  idimmmm  «r 

the  race.  To  such  an  extent  have  they  suoonded 
that  none  of  their  students  have  beeiit  or  are  great 

scientists. 

For  the  purpose  of  bolstering  their  creed  the 
orthodox  do  not  now  repeat  the  names  of  the  living, 
their  witnesses  are  in  the  cemetery.    All  the  '•greal'* 

n#t  p^nlmm  It  |i  to  yiiid^ 
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man,  or  a  church.  Nothing  is  nobler  than  to  be 
governed  by  reason.  To  be  vanquished  by  the 
:truth  is  to  be  a  victor.  The  man  who  follows  is  a 
slave.    The  man  who  thinks  is  free. 

We  must  remember  that  most  men  have  been 
controlled  by  their  surroundings.  Most  of  the  intel- 
ligent men  in  Turkey  are  followers  of  Mahomet 
They  were  rocked  in  tbe  cradle  of  the  Koran,  they 
received  their  religious  opinions  as  they  did  their 
features  —  from  their  parents^  Their  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  religion  is  of  no  possible  value.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Christians  of  our  country.  Their 
belief  is  the  result,  not  of  thought,  of  investigation, 
but  of  surroundings. 

.  All  religions  have  been  the  result  of  ignorance, 
and  the  seeds  were  sown  and  planted  in  the  long 
•night  of  savagery. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  times 
when  prosperity  died,  when  commerce  almost  ceased, 
when  the  sceptre  of  authority  fell  from  weak  and 
nerveless  hands,  when  arts  were  lost  and  the 
achievements  of  the  past  forgotten  or  unknown, 
then  Christians  came,  and  holding  in  contempt  all 
.earthly  things,  told  their  fellows  of  another  world — 
:of  joy  eternal  beyond  the  douds. 
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IfleBniiafkad  not  been  lo8t;  if  the  people 
Imo  educated,  if  they  had  known  the  Ubsmweof 
Greeoe  and  Iteaie;  tf  they  had  been  faminar  widi 
the  tr^edies  of  yCschyhiSi  Sophocles  and  Euriptdes» 
with  Oie  philosophy  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  with  the 
omtions  of  Demosthenes,  \S  they  had  known  the 
works  of  art«  the  niiractes  of  genius,  the  passions  in 
mariile.  the  dreams  in  slooe ;  if  tliey  had  known  the 
Usiory  ofRocne;  ifiiiey  hadandeistQod  Uwredns, 
Goero  and  Oenri  if  tfaej  had  atndied  llie  lain,  ^ 
dedaiooa of  die  halon;  if  diey  had  known  the 
thonglrts  of  at]  the  mighty  dead,  there  wouU  hnse 
been  no  s<h1  on  whidi  the  aeeds  ol  Qiiiitijlft  ' 
stttion  could  have  taken  root  and  grown. 

But  the  early  Christians  hated  art,  and  song,  and 
joy.  They  slandered  and  maligned  the  human  race, 
insisted  that  the  world  liad  been  bli|;hted  by  the 

mm  <^  !(iod,  ilii  this  ^tmU  W\mA  la- 
ni;^^  prejaiaftott  fof  i^ie  iie9t|.  i^at  edtie^oa 
^Slted^^  ip^  with  doubti  titd  4cltt^  .;ted  the  $0^ 
&foni00dl 
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IX. 


HERE  are  two  ways.    One  is  to  live  for  God 


1  That  has  been  tried  and  the  result  has  always 
been  the  same.  It  was  tried  in  Palestine  many  years 
ago  and  the  people  who  tried  it  were  not  protected  by 
their  god.  They  were  conquered,  overwhelmed 
and  exiled  They  lost  their  country  and  were 
scattered  over  the  earth.  For  many  centuries  they 
expected  assistance  from  their  god.  They  believed 
that  they  would  be  gathered  together  again,  that 
their  cities  and  temples  and  altars  would  be  rebuilt, 
that  they  would  again  be  the  favorites  of  Jehovah, 
that  with  his  help  they  would  overcome  their  ene- 
mies and  rule  the  world.  Century  by  century  the 
hope  has  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  until  now  it  is 
regarded  by  the  intelligent  as  a  foolish  dream. 

Living  for  God  was  tried  in  Switzerland  and  is 
ended  in  slavery  and  torture.  Ever)'  avenue  that 
led  to  improvement,  to  progress,  was  closed.  Only 
those  in  authority  were  allowed  to  express  their 
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dioiighls.    No  one  tried  to  increase  the  hai^iiiicsi 
of  people  in  this  world    Innocent  pleasure  was  re- 
garded as  sin,  laughter  was  suppressed ^  all  natuiai 
joy  despbed»  and  love  itself  denounced  as  sin. 
They  amused  tlieiiiselws  with  fastia^  and  prayer» 

bearii^  aeniioiii»  tidkii^  aboot  «iidl«ss  psin*  com-  . 

oiittiiig  to  memory  tlie  geiusakii^  in  libe  plcl  IW 

tameiit.  and  now  and  dim  tntroi^g  one  of  iktk 

fcIlow-men* 

Living  for  God  was  tried  in  Scotland.  The  people 
became  the  serfs  and  slaves  of  the  blessed  Kirk, 
The  ministers  became  petty  tyrants.  They  poisoned 
the  very  springs  of  life-  They  interfered  with  every 
&mily,  invaidbd  the  privacy  of  every  home«  sowed 
s««ii  ^  ms^mfiSm  aM  fear,  and  Qlol  #f 

that  to  deny  Uteir  authority  was  blaspfetetity,^ 
M  whm  -p^sed  to  do  their  btdlding  would  suflfer 
elemal  pain.    Under  their  government  Scotland  was 
a  land  of  sighing  and  sorrow,  of  grief  and  paia.  Jhe 
people  were  slaves. 

Living  for  God  was  tried  in  New  England.  A 
go^mmfent  was  formedl^aee^^  the  Old 

Tlie  tew8,  for  tit  mmt  pait,  were  petty 
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and  absurd,  the  penalties  cruel  and  bloody  to  ^  this 
last  degree.  Religious  liberty  was  regarded  as  a 
crime,  as  an  insult  to  God  Persons,  diflfering  iq 
belief  from  those  in  power,  were  persecuted,  whipped^ 
maimed  and  exiled.  People  supposed  to  be  in  league 
with  the  devil  were  imprisoned  or  killed.  A  theo-^ 
logical  government  was  established,  ministers  were 
the  agents  of  God,  they  dictated  the  laws  and  fixed 
the  penalties.  Everything  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  clergy.  They  had  no  pity,  no  mercy.  With  all 
their  hearts  they  hated  the  natural.  They  prombed 
happiness  in  another  world  and  did  all  they  could  to 
destroy  the  pleasures  of  this. 

Their  greatest  consolation,  their  purest  joy  was 
found  in  their  belief  that  all  who  failed  to  obey  their 
words,  to  wear  their  yoke,  would  suffer  infinite  torture 
in  the  eternal  dungeons  of  helL 

Living  for  God  was  tried  in  the  Dark  Ages. 
Thousands  of  scaffolds  were  wet  with  blood,  countless 
swords  were  thrust  through  human  hearts.  The 
flames  of  fagots  consumed  the  flesh  of  men,  dun-, 
geons  became  the  homes  of  those  who  thought  In 
the  name  of  God  every  cruelty  was  practised, 
every  crime  committed,  and  liberty  perished  from, 
the  earth.    Everywhere  the  result  has  been  the 
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same.    Living  for  God  has  filled  the  world  wiA 
blood  and  flame. 

Time  b  aoollier  wAy.  Let  m  fiw  for  naDi  for 
diii  woftd*  w  develop  the  btatii  and  dtvXtt 
Aft  hetfL  1^  tti  ucMiiii  llie  comfilioiis  of  h^pfii^ 
ttOB  tnd  five  in  accofdfliiee  wftbdieiik  JLctisdo 
wfin  we  cftfi  for  the  destnictioii  of  ^gnoraoc^  poverty 
and  crime.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  supply  the  wants 
ofthebody,  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  mind,  to 
esoertatfi  the  secrete  of  nature,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  make  the  invisible  forc^  the  tireless  servants 
of  die  luunan  noe,  and  fiU  tlie  wcdd  with  happy 

LetthefodttdMaffeeftheiuelvei;  Letutlive  J 

Mught  for  the  truAs  of  miM  lu^ 

cuted  their  fellow-men.  The  astrontimem  and  cheoi- 

ists  have  forged  no  chains,  built  no  dungeons.  The 
geologists  have  invented  no  instrument  of  torture. 
The  philosophers  have  not  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
their  theories  by  burning  their  neighbors-  The  great 
inEdelit  tftinlcers,  h^ve  lived  for  die  good  of  maiu 
It  is  noble  to  setife^  tiiil}i,  $o  i»  ifiteOeei^iy 


THERE  are'  two  ways :  The  narrow  way  along 
which  the  selfish  go  in  single  file»  not  wide 
enough  for  husband  and  wife  to  walk  side  by  side 
while  children  dasp  their  hands.  The  narrow  road 
over  the  desert  of  superstition  "  with  here  and  there 
a  traveler.''  The  narrow  grass-grown  path,  filled 
with  flints  and  broken  glass,  bordered  by  thistles  and 
thorns,  where  the  twice  born  limping  walk  with 
bleeding  feet  If  by  this  path  you  see  a  flower,  do 
not  pick  it  It  is  a  temptation.  Beneath  its  leaves 
a  serpent  lies.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Do  not  look  back  for  wife  or  child  or  friend. 
Think  only  of  saving  your  own  soul.  You  will  be 
just  as  happy  in  heaven  with  all  you  love  in  hell. 
Believe,  have  faith,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  for  the 
goodness  of  another.  Look  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left  Keep  on,  straight  on,  and  you  will  save  your 
,  worthless,  withered,  selfish  soul. 
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Um  is  the  narrow  road  that  leads  from  eardi  » 
the  Christian's  heartless  heaven. 

There  is  another  way — the  broad  road 
Give  me  the  wide  and  ample  way,  the  way  bioad 
mmi^  fbf  w  to  £0  togetlier.  The  broad  vay 
wbm  tfie  Uids  where  tbe  sun  abiiiet  ami 
die  ftramift  mumiiir*  The  liraad  «af,lliroi^lhci 
iddi  wlme  tlie  ftowm'  growt  lyrer  the  d^ied 
dopet  ndien  suoBglit*  Bngem^t  seem  to  sleep 

Let  us  go  the  broad  way  with  the  great  woijdi 
with  science  and  art,  with  music  and  the  dran»»wif 
aU  that  gladdens,  thrills,  refines  and  calms. 

Let  us  go  the  wide  road  with  husband  and  wife, 
wldi  diSdreii  woA  fifiradi  mA  willi  all  lbere%  of  joy 
and  love  between  ^e  ^iml  il^ 
<la]^ 

Hits  worliTIi  a  gr^ 

blossoms,  with  ripening  and  ripened  frukp  while,  m|*. 
demeath  the  bending  boughs,  the  fatten  slowly  tarn 
to  dust- 
Each  orange  is  a  Hfe.  I^et  us  squeeze  it  dry,  get 
all  the  juice  there  is,  so  that  when  death  comes 
we  can  say :  "  There  h  nothing  left  hilt  witlierecl 


■fMMiBitrifliTrf'lriiii^l'  riw'if  ■  -TriaTiftii  rrti^rt 
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I     Let  us  travel  the  broad  and  natural  way.    Let  ud 
live  for  man. 

To  thmk  of  what  the  world  has  suffered  from 
superstition*  from  religion*  from  the  worship  of  beast* 
and  stone*  and  god*  is  almost  enough  to  make  one 
insane.  Think  of  the  long,  long  night  of  ignorance 
and  fear !  Think  of  the  agony*  the  sufferings  of  the 
past*  of  the  days  that  are  dead ! 

I  look.  In  gloomy  caves  I  see  the  sacred  serpents 
coiled*  waiting  for  their  sacrificial  prey.  I  see  their 
open  jaws*  their  restless  tongues*  their  glittering  eyes* 
their  cruel  fangs.  I  see  them  seize  and  crush  in 
many  horrid  folds  the  helpless  children  given  by 
fathers  and  mothers  to  appease  the  Serpent-God.  I 
look  ag2un.  I  see  temples  wrought  of  stone  and 
gilded  with  barbaric  gold.  I  see  altars  red  with 
human  blood.  I  see  the  solemn  priests  thrust  knives 
in  the  white  breasts  of  girls.  I  look  again.  I  see 
other  temples  and  other  altars*  where  greedy  .flames 
devour  the  flesh  and  blood  of  babes.  I  see  other 
temples*  and  other  priests*  and  other  altars  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  oxen*  lambs  and  doves. 

I  look  again.  I  see  other  temples*  and  other 
priests*  and  other  altars  on  which  are  sacrificed  the 
liberties  of  man.    I  look.    I  see  the  cathedrals  of 
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Go4»  bnls  of  pasumb  tfic  robes  of  inntt 
kifigs^  die  rifi  of  honest  men.  I  look  agairu  Tl^ 
lovers  of  God  arc  the  murderefS  of  men.  I  see  dun 
gcons  filled  with  the  noblest  and  the  besL  I  sa 
cxileSt  wanderers,  outcastSt  millions  of  nxarlyn 
widcmmml  wphaM.  I  lee  die  cmimi^  tastnua^ 
of  toflue  ud  hcu  tdie  ahrfekSt  and  wfaa,  and 
of  milltftfw  dcttAi  ""^^^l 

^bahm  I  iee  die  hgot*B  flames,  the  scorched  an 
Utd^cfied  foce,  the  writhing  limbs.  I  hear  the  jeei 
and  scoffs  of  pious  6ends.  I  see  the  victim  on  tfa 
rack,  I  hear  the  tendons  as  they,  break*  I  see 
workl  beneath  the  feet  of  priests,  liberty  in  chaiiu 
every  virtue  a  crime,  every  crime  a  virtue,  mteOigeM 
des^«|;  stupidity  silMbd,  hypocrisy  cromed  m 

ahame.  thWmk 

I  look  agaritrand  in  the  East  of  hope%  fyk 
die  Jfiist  pale  light  shed  by  the  herald  star  give 
pTOBlfee  of  another  dawn.  I  look,  and  from  the  ashes 
blood,  and  tears  the  heroes  leap  to  bless  the  futun 
and  avenge  the  pasL  I  see  a  world  at  war,  and  h 
the  storm  and  chaos  of  the  deadly  strife  throne 
mimble,  ^tm  W^if  <^im  hmkw  ^m^^s  change 
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The  highest  peaks  are  touched  with  holy  light.  The 
dawn  has  blossomed.  I  look  again.  I  see  discov- 
erers sailing  across  mysterious  seas.  I  see  inventors 
cunningly  enslave  the  forces  of  the  world.  I  see  the 
houses  being  built  for  schools.  Teachers,  interpreters 
of  nature,  slowly  take  the  place  of  priests.  Philoso- 
phers arise,  thinkers  give  the  world  their  wealth 
of  brain,  and  lips  grow  rich  with  words  of  truth. 
Thb  is. 

I  look  again,  but  towards  the  future  now.  The 
popes  and  priests  and  kings  are  gone, — the  altars 
and  the  thrones  have  mingled  with  the  dust, — ^the 
aristocracy  of  land  and  cloud  have  perished  from  the 
earth  and  air,  and  all  the  gods  are  dead.  A  new  re- 
ligion sheds  its  glory  on  mankind.  It  is  the  gospel 
of  this  world,  the  religion  of  the  body,  pf  the  heart 
and  brain,  the  evangel  of  health  and  joy.  I  see  a 
world  at  p^ace,  where  labor  reaps  its  true  reward,  a 
world  without  prisons,  without  workhouses,  without 
asylums  for  the  insane,  a  world  on  which  the  gibbet's 
shadow  does  not  fall,  a  world  where  the  poor  girl, 
trying  to  win  bread  with  the  needle,  the  needle  that 
has  been  called  "  the  asp  for  the  breast  of  the  poor,*' 
is  not  driven  to  the  desperate  choice  of  crime  or 
death,  of  suicide  or  shame.    I  see  a  world  without 
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SOMBBODT  «ig^  to  ten  llifi  traA  abcntt  Hiift 
Bible.  The  fttidicm  dan  not,  becauM  tliej 
would  be  drifca  ^om  their  pulpits.  Professors  in 
colleges  dare  mot,  because  they  would  lose  their 
salaries.  PoUticians  dare  not.  They  would  be  de^ 
^ted*  Editors  dare  not  They  would  lose  su^ 
acnbers.  MerclmiU  d$n  not^  bemuse  they  migbt 
loM  eiiitiliiiefAi  MitA  at  *&il^oii  dliie  ftsiiffir 
ftii^  tib^  Wdttld  l^  JNm:  «!«llcs  due  not, 

because  ,t%ty  might  be  discliargdL  And  «0i  | 
thought  I  would  do  it  myself. 

There  arc  many  millions  of  people  who  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God  —  millions 
who  think  that  this  book  is  staflf  and  guide,  coua- 
fielor  aiftd  consoler;  that  it  fills  the  present  witli 
feaie  ftiid  flie  future  with  hope^^ — millmua 
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lieve  that  it  is  the  fountain  of  law,  justice  and  mercy, 
and  that  to  its  wise  and  benign  teachings  the  world 
is  indebted  for  its  liberty,  wealth  and  civilization — 
millions  who  imagine  that  this  book  is  a  revelation 
from  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  to  the  brain  and 
heart  of  man — millions  who  regard  this  book  as  a 
torch  that  conquers  the  darkness  of  death,  and  pours 
its  radiance  on  another  world — a  world  without  a 
tear. 

They  forget  its  ignorance  and  savagery,  its  hatred 
of  liberty,  its  religious  persecution;  they  remember 
heaven,  but  they  forget  the  dungeon  of  eternal  pain. 

They  forget  that  it  imprisons  the  brain  and  cor- 
rupts the  heart  They  forget  that  it  is  the  enemy 
of  intellectual  freedom.  Liberty  is  my  religion. 
Liberty  of  hand  and  brain — of  thought  and  labor. 

Liberty  is  a  word  hated  by  kings — loathed  by 
popes.  It  is  a  word  that  shatters  thrones  and  altars 
— that  leaves  the  crowned  without  subjects,  and  the 
outstretched'^hand  of  superstition  without  alms. 
Liberty  is  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  justice — the 
perfume  of  mercy.  Liberty  is  the  seed  and  soil,  the 
air  and  light,  the  dew  and  rain  of  progress,  love 
and  joy. 
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T0S  omni  OF  nn  bhul 

ont  edncatioii,  art  or  pomr;  desoetidaiiti  of 
Ibose  wlio  had  been  enslaved  for  four  hundred  years; 
ignorant  as  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa — had 
jtist  escaped  from  their  masters  to  the  desert  of  Sinai 
Their  leader  was  Moses,  a  man  who  had  been 
mIwA  in  llift  ftniiljr  of  Fluutiolii  and  Itid  tsett 
teaglil  the  kv  and  mythology  ^  Bgypt  Amt  tfbe 
of  oopteolfeiy  bui  fidlowM  pctfiradfid 

jp}d  of  these  wanderers. 

Everything  that  happened  was  attributed  to  the 
interference  of  this  god,     Moses  declared  that  he 
met  this  god  face  to  face;  that  on  Sinai's  top  from 
the  hands  of  this  god  he  had  received  the  tables 
stoiie  oft  ifhich,  by  the  finger  of  tlds  god^  ^ 

addidoa  to  Jdbioi^ali  IttssA  ii^d«  &ii0wit  iile 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies  that  fWSte  pleasing  to  him 
and  the  Uwa  by  which  lyhoald  bo 

«aveniod# 
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In  this  way  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Mosaic 
Code  were  established* 

It  is  now  claimed  that  this  religion  and  these  laws 
were  and  are  revealed  and  established  for  all  man- 
kind. 

'  At  that  time  these  wanderers  had  no  commerce 
with  other  nations— they  had  no  written  language — 
they  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  had  no 
means  by  which  they  could  make  this  revelation 
known  to  other  nations,  and  so  it  remained  buried 
in  the  jargon  of  a  few  ignorant,  impoverished  and 
unknown  tribes  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Many  centuries  after  Moses,  the  leader,  was  dead — 
many  centuries  after  all  his  followers  had  passed 
away — ^the  Pentateuch  was  written,  the  work  of  many 
writers,  and  to  give  it  force  and  authority  it  was 
claimed  that  Moses  was  the  author. 

We  now  know  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written 
by  Moses. 

Towns  are  mentioned  that  were  not  in  existence 
when  Moses  lived. 

Money,  not  coined  until  centuries  after  his  death, 
is  mentioned. 

So,  many  of  the  laws  were  not  applicable  to 
wanderers  on  the  desert — ^laws  about  agriculture, 
about  the  sacrifice  of  oxen,  sheep  and  doves,  about 


^  newing  of  dotbt  itiotit  oraaniaiU  of  g!oU  weA 
^Stm%  wkmk  llw  coltimticm  of  lud,  sbotit  liami^ 
diott  Ibe  ^ueahmg  of  gfafesB*  dmit  luiuaes  uil 
temples,  ftbont  eifcieft  of  nfoge^  and  alioiit  inuiy  otlier 
subjects  of  no  possible  application  to  a  Um  stannff 
Hftiiderers  over  the  sands  and  rocks, 

Tt  is  now  not  only  admitted  by  intelligent  and 
honest  theologians  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Ftentateud^  bat  they  sJl  admit  tihii  no  one 
faKms  wlio  the  wHioni  neiei  or  wlio  wxote  any  one 
of  Omtboakaiarai^ptaroraliiie.  Weknmt^ 
tlialNiokt  «M  iiotivrittai  in  i3bt  same  gwndm; 
tfiat  tboy  wot  not  all  written  by  one  person;  1^ 
til^  m  fined  with  mistakes  and  contradictions. 

It  is  also  admitted  that  Joshua  did  not  write  ^Smm 


book  tliat  bears  his  name,  because  it  refers  to  events 
that  did  not  happen  until  long  after  his  death. 

No  one  Icnows,  or  pretends  to  know,  the  anthor  of 
Jitdg«a;  ilt  H  w  #fite  mtaxIN 

alt  0»  jtt%e&  tcad  ^tt^s«l  lo  i&sM.  ^  mm 
knows  the  author  of  Ruth,  nor  of  First  and  Secx^iid 
Samuel;  all  we  know  is  that  Samuel  did  not  write 
the  books  that  bear  his  name.  In  the  25th  chapter 
of  First  Samuel  is  an  account  of  Samuel's  death,  and 
in  the  27th  chapter  is  an  account  of  the  raising  of 
Samuel  by  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
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No  one  knows  the  author  of  First  and  Second 
Kings  or  First  and  Second  Chronicles;  all  we  know 
is  that  these  books  are  of  no  value. 

We  know  that  the  Psalms  were  not  written  by 
David.  In  the  Psalms  the  Captivity  is  spoken  of, 
and  that  did  not  happen  until  about  five  hundred 
years  after  David  slept  with  his  fathers. 

We  know  that  Solomon  did  not  write  the  Proverbs 
or  the  Song;  that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the 
book  that  bears  his  name;  that  no  one  knows  the 
author  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes  or  Esther,  or  of  any  book 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra. 

We  know  that  God  is  not  mentioned  or  in  any 
way  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Esther.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  book  is  cruel,  absurd  and  impossible. 

God  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
best  book  in  the  Old  Testament 

And  we  know  that  Ecclesiastes  was  written  by  an 
unbeliever. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  Jews  themselves  had  not 
decided  as  to  what  books  were  inspired — were 
authentic — until  the  second  century  after  Christ 

We  know  that  the  idea  of  inspiration  was  of  slow 
growth,  and  that  the  inspiration  was  determined  by 
those  who  had  certain  ends  to  accomplish. 


tt  not  OU>  TSSTAMBMT 


IF  it  is,  it  should  be  a  book  that  w 
bcr  of  men^ — could  produce. 
It  should  contain  the  perfecUou  of  philosophy. 
It  should  perfecHjr  aworfl  iritlieTOy  faict  in  natnn 
Vliflra  ahfttiM  bit  flu  «iti<HA«>it  in,  jutxvuiQiiii 
grah^Y  or  u  to      mlijert  or  Ifljj 
tti  aocility  ilitiriiM  b$  tlie  Uglmt,  Hm  pmmTj 
Its  laws  and  regitlitioilf  Ibr  the  control  of  condui 
aboaM  be  jtist,  wise,  perfecti  fmd  perfectly  adapted  | 
ttie  aecomplishment  of  the  ends  desired. 

It  should  contain  nothing  calculated  to  make  ma 
cruel,  revengeful,  vindictive  or  infamous- 
It  should  be  filled  with  intelligence,  jtistioe,  pmS^ 
liotiesty,  mercy  and  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

It  ^lia^^irbe  ^i^^o^  and  wiiilt  #  Smm 

InMf  l^a^imm^^  mAi&^'w^  mpe^^imu 

It  should  develop  the  brain  and  civilize  the  heart 
It  should  satisfy  the  h«aft  i94  budn  of  th^  b^ 
and  wisest. 

It  should  be  true* 

Does  the  Old  Testament  satisfy  this  standard  I 
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Is  there  anything  in  the  Old  Testament — ^in 
historyi  in  theory,  in  law,  in  government,  in  morality, 
in  science — above  and  beyond  the  ideas,  the  beliefs, 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  its  authors  and  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived  7 

Is  there  one  ray  of  light  from  any  supernatural 
source? 

The  ancient  Hebrews  believed  that  this  earth  was 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  were  specks  in  the  sky. 

With  this  the  Bible  agrees. 

They  thought  the  earth  was  flat,  with  four  cor- 
ners; that  the  sky,  the  firmament,  was  solid — the 
floor  of  Jehovah's  house. 

The  Bible  teaches  the  same. 

They  imagined  that  the  sun  journeyed  about  the 
earth,  and  that  by  stopping  the  sun  the  day  could  be 
lengthened. 

The  Bible  agrees  with  this. 

They  believed  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first 
man  and  woman ;  that  they  had  been  created  but  a 
few  years  before,  and  that  they,  the  Hebrews,  were 
their  direct  descendants. 

This  the  Bible  teaches. 

If  anything  is,  or  can  be,  certain,  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  were  mistaken  about  creation,  astronomy, 
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the  earth  and  stars,  the  sun  and  moon,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  ignorance  of  the  time. 

It  required  many  centuries  to  force  the  theologians 
to  this  admission.  Reluctantly,  full  of  malice  and 
hatred,  the  priests  retired  from  the  field,  leaving  the 
victory  with  science. 

They  took  another  position: 

They  declared  that  the  authors,  or  rather  the 
writers,  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  in  spiritual  and 
moral  things ;  that  Jehovah  wanted  to  make  known  to 
his  children  his  will  and  his  infinite  love  for  his 
children ;  that  Jehovah,  seeing  his  people  wicked, 
ignorant  and  depraved,  wished  to  make  them  merci- 
ful and  just,  wise  and  spiritual,  and  that  the  Bible  is 
inspired  in  its  laws,  in  the  religion  it  teaches  and  in 
its  ideas  of  government 

This  is  the  issue  now.  Is  the  Bible  any  nearer 
right  in  its  ideas  of  justice,  of  mercy,  of  morality 
or  of  religion  than  in  its  conception  of  the  sciences? 

Is  it  moral? 

It  upholds  slavery — it  sanctions  polygamy. 
Could  a  devil  have  done  worse? 
Is  it  merciful? 

In  war  it  raised  the  black  flag;  it  commanded  the 
destruction,  the  massacre,  of  all — of  the  old,  infirm, 
and  helpless — of  wives  and  babes. 
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It  was  wicked  to  give  birth  to  a  boy,  and  twice  as 
wicked  to  give  birth  to  a  girL 

To  make  hair-oil  like  that  used  by  the  priests  was 
an  offense  punishable  with  death. 

The  blood  of  a  bird  killed  over  running  water  was 
legarded  as  medicine. 

Would  a  civilized  God  daub  his  altars  with  the 
blood  of  oxen,  lambs  and  doves?  Would  he  make 
all  his  priests  butchers?  Would  he  delight  in  the 
smell  of  burning  flesh?         .  . 
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extermination,  and  thou  shalt  not  unsheathe  the 
sword  except  in  self-defense." 

If  Jehovah  had  been  civilized,  how  much  grander 
die  Ten  Commandments  would  have  been. 

All  that  we  call  progress — the  enfranchisement  of 
maUi  of  labor,  the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for 
death,  of.  fine  for  imprisonment,  the  destruction  of 
polygamy,  the  establishing  of  free  speech,  of  the 
rights  of  conscience ;  in  short,  all  that  has  tended  to 
the  development  and  civilization  of  man;  all  the 
results  of  investigation,  observation,  experience  and 
free  thought;  all  that  man  has  accomplished  for  the 
benefit  of  man  since  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages — ^has 
been  done  in  spite  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Let  me  further  illustrate  the  morality,  the  mercy, 
the  philosophy  and  goodness  of  the  Old  Testament: 

THB  STORY  OF  ACHAN. 

Joshua  took  the  City  of  Jericho.  Before  the  fiall 
of  the  city  he  declared  that  all  the  spoil  taken 
should  be  given  to  the  Lord.  *y 

In  spite  of  this  order  Achan  secreted  a  garment, 
some  silver  and  gold. 

Afterwards  Joshua  tried  to  take  the  city  of  Ai 
He  fisuled  and  many  of  his  soldiers  were  slain. 


JmIiu  mmghi  Ibr  tlii  tmm  of  liis  defeat  and  Iw  J 
fatnA  liuMK  Admi  hail  semtoA  a  garmfiii^  tmJ 
ImaAnd  riMfckda  <if  aib«r  aad  a  1^ 
lliii  Adtan  coiifeaaaA. 

And  fliereapon  J^3Am  toote  Adsatii  his  aotta  and 
his  datigblers,  his  oxen  and  his  sheep-^Moiied  tiKSUji 
all  to  death  and  burned  their  bodies. 

There  is  nothing   to  show  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  bad  committed  any  crime.    Certainly^  the 
amii  and  ahMp  abcntld  tuit  haw         aloiicd  to 
daalii  &ff       tAa»  of  Ibeif  owner.  Hum  ma 
jullc^llMiflWR3r,«f  Jdm^  1 
After  Joshua  had  mmmitted  this  crim^  vlA  thin 
hdpof  Jchiovahhenitoxdl  1 

^jP^  THB  STOair  OF  EUSHA-  ^ 

And  he  went  up  thence  unto  Bethel,  and  as  he 
was  going  up  hy  the  way  there  came  forth  little 
^m^ttt  twi  is$  iS^  tat^  ^td  Bwliii  1i£bR|  aalt 
«Q|o  Mtti  ^Go  iip»  thott  baldhead.' 

And  M  ittimed  iMfll^  Ai^  li>«3i#  «l  f^p^m^  a^ 
ionised  them  in  the  iiW^  W^    And  thiiie 

came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of  this  wo0d  aad  twe 
forty  and  two  children  of  them." 

This  was  the  work  of  the  good  God — the;  merciful 
Jehovah 1 


\ 
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THE  STORY  OF  DANIEL. 

King  Darius  had  honored  and  exalted  Daniel,  and 
the  native  princes  were  jealous.  So  they  induced  the 
King  to  sign  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  any  man  who 
should  make  a  petition  to  any  god  or  man  except  to 
King  Darius,  for  thirty  days,  should  be  cast  into  the 
den  of  lions. 

Afterwards  these  men  found  that  Daniel,  with  his 
face  toward  Jerusalem,  prayed  three  times  a  day  to 
Jehovah.  -  .  - 

Thereupon  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions ; 
a  stone  wisui  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  and 
sealed  with  the  King's  seaL 

The  King  passed  a  bad  night  The  next  morning 
he  went  to  the  den  and  cried  out  to  Daniel.  Daniel 
answered  and  told  the  King  that  God  had  sent  his 
angel  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  lions. 

Daniel  was  taken  out  alive  and  well,  and  the  King 
was  converted  and  believed  in  Daniel's  god. 

Darius,  being  then  a  believer  in  the  true  God,  sent 
for  the  men  who  had  accused  Daniel,  and  for  their 
wives  and  their  children,  and  cast  them  all  into  the 
lions'  den. 

And  the  lions  had  the  mastery  of  them,  and  brake 
all  their  bones  in  pieces,  or  ever  they  came  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit" 


Amnrt  mm  holw  mmuL 

What  bad  the  wives  and  littk  ctuldim  doaie? 
How  had  they  oieiided  Kii^  I>uiii%  the  Iidim 
Jihimli?   Who  protactel  Daniel?  Jehonhl 
friM  to  ^mML  thft  Inameiit  mm  and  doUm 

l1 


THH  STORY  OF  JOSEPH- 

Pharmoh  had  a  dream,  and  ihis  dream  was  mter- 
preted  bj  Joseph* 

Aomffinf  to  this  iiiticifmtioii  these  was  to  be 
TSigfpt  anea  yaua  oC  pkaitr,  fothmcd  hgr  aero 
of  Usaekm.  Joaafli  adfiaeA  Fbnaoh  to  hnjf  aU 
ampliia  of  fha  aanmt  pleotitiil  yoaia  and  ataM  ft 
against  the  yean  of  fa  mi  ne. 

Phamoli  appointed  Joseph  as  his  minister  or  agent, 
And  oT^igg^Ji^g^^g^^^ 
years. 

Then  caioft-^e  famine*  The  people  came  to  the 
King  for  helpi   Be  tflll  them  to  go  to  Joseph  and  da 

Jm^  mU  mm  mM^i  J^^p^m  wcL^i  all  theu^ 

money  was  gone— until  he  had  it  all  ' 
When  the  money  was  gone  the  people  said:  "  Gil^ 

us  com  and  we  will  g^ve  you  our  cattle/' 
Joseph  let  them  have  corn  until  all  tlieir  cattlc| 

their  horses  and  their  flocks  had  been  given  to  him. 
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Then  the  people  said:  Give  us  corn  and  we  will 
give  you  our  lands.*' 

So  Joseph  let  them  have  com  until  all  their  lands 
were  gone. 

But  the  famine  continued,  and  sc  the  poor  wretches 
sold  themselves,  and  they  became  the  servants  of 
Pharoah. 

Then  Joseph  gave  them  seed,  and  made  an  agree- 
ment with  them  that  they  should  forever  give  one- 
fifth  of  all  they  raised  to  Pharaoh. 

Who  enabled  Joseph  to  interpret  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh?  Jehovah  I  Did  he  know  at  the  time  that 
Joseph  would  use  the  information  thus  given  to  rob 
and  enslave  the  people  of  Egypt  ?  Yes.  Who  pro- 
duced the  famine  ?   Jehovah  I 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  Jews  did  not  think 
of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Egypt — the  God  of  all  the 
world.  He  was  their  God,  and  theirs  alone.  Other 
nations  had  gods,  but  Jehovah  was  the  greatest  of  all. 
He  hated  other  nations  and  other  gods,  and  abhorred 
all  religions  except  the  worship  of  himself. 


WrLIrMmeChri^iai  scholw  tell  w  tlie  valtieoC 
Genesis? 

We  know  that  it  is  not  true — that  it  contradicts 
itself*  There  are  two  acootmts  of  the  creatioa  ia  the 
fint  and  twood  ehaptem  In  the  first  mcmmt  tiifdt 
end  bmto  wn  cmted  befiu^  ttiBi« 

Itt  libit  wkmA^  nutt  nM  ciMted  befin  dte  tiSfAl- 
did  I1MII&  • 

la  tBe  first,  fowls  am  smM  mit  of  the  water. 

In  the  second,  fowls  are  made  cmt  of  tiie  gnonnd. 

In  the  firsts  Adam  and  Eve  are  created  tog^ethen 

In  the  second,  Adam  is  made;  then  the  beasts  and 
birds,  and  then  Eve  is  created  from  one  of  Adam's 
fibs* 

<^le4  A$B3a^  called  Hvab,  and  thett  resttdn 

TJm  Etruscan,  Babylomait|  Fhcenidani  Cbaldeaii 

arid  the  Egyptian  stories  are  much  the  same. 
The  Peisians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Chi^eae  and 
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Hindus  have  their  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Tree 
of  Life. 

So  the  Persians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Nubians,  the 
people  of  Southern  India,  all  had  the  story  of  the 
Fall  of  Man  and  the  subtle  serpent 

The  Chinese  say  that  sin  came  into  the  world  by 
the  disobedience  of  woman.  And  even  the  Tahitians 
tell  us  that  man  was  created  from  the  earth,  and  the 
first  woman  from  one  of  his  bones. 

All  these  stories  are  equally  authentic  and  of 
equal  value  to  the  world,  and  all  the  authors  were 
equally  inspired. 

We  know  also  that  the  story  of  the  Flood  is  much 
•   older  than  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  we  know  besides 

!   that  it  is  not  true. 

i 

We  know  that  this  story  in  Genesis  was  copied 
from  the  Chaldean.  There  you  find  all  about  the 
rain,  the  ark,  the  animals,  the  dove  that  was  sent 
out  three  times,  and  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark 
rested. 

So  the  Hindus,  Chinese,  Parsees,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Mexicans  and  Scandinavians  have  substantially  the 
same  story. 

We  also  know  that  the  account  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  is  an  ignorant  and  childish  fable. 

What  then  is  left  in  this  inspired  book  of 


m 

Genesis  7    Is  there  a  word  esktilsted  to  develop  tlie 
beut'  or  braixi?   Is  tliere  as  derated  Ihoiiglit— 
any  great  prindfile — aitytMiig  poetic — any  mtAi 
disk  Ininla  into  Uqimiii? 

li  tlMS  spyAIng  escoept  a  dnaiy  sad  driailwl''; 
slateinent  of  tilings  Hiat  imer  bappenedl 

Is  there  anything  in  Bxodtis  caleolated  to  make 
men  generous,  loving  and  noble  ? 

Is  it  well  to  teach  children  tliat  God  tortnred  tiie 
innorent  cattle  of  the  Egyptians — bruised  them  X& 
daalb  iMk  liaibilOMS^-oii  wmmA  of  the 
Ftttvosb?  • 

Dms  H  make  na  wmedM.  to  bdkm  tSiat 
IdUfid  the  fiMtbotm  of  tbe  ^yptians— 4!ie  fiistbom 
of  the  poor  and  mtflSning  people^-of  the  poor  gbl  i 
working  at  A«  4a&viniMNb4(4i^^ 
the  King  ? 

Can  we  believe  that  tbe  gods  of  Egypt  worked 
miracles?  Did  they  change  water  into  blood,  and 
sticks  into  serpents? 

Ill  J^lodus  there  is  not  m%  wt^ilid  f^oaglit  of 

We  knowi  if  we  know  anything,  that  this  book  iww 
written  by  savages — ^savages  who  believed  in  slavery, 
polygamy  and  wars  of  extermination.  We  know  that 
the  story  told  is  impossible,  and  that  the  miradem 


\ 
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were  never  performed.  This  book  admits  that  there 
are  other  gods  besides  Jehovah*  In  the  17th  chapter 
is  this  verse:  ^^Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater 
than  all  gods,  for,  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly,  he  was  above  them.*' 

So,  in  this  blessed  book  is  taught  the  duty  of 
human  sacrifice — ^the  sacrifice  of  babes. 

In  the  22d  chapter  is  this  command:  **Thou  shalt 
not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits  and  of 
thy  liquors:  the  first  bom  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt 
give  unto  me.** " 

Has  Exodus  been  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  the 
human  race? 

Take  frx>m  Exodus  the  laws  common  to  all  nations, 
and  is  there  anything  of  value  left? 

Is  there  anything  in  Leviticus  of  importance? 
Is  there  a  chapter  worth  reading?  What  interest 
have  we  in  the  clothes  of  priests,  the  curtains  and 
candles  of  the  tabernacle,  the  tongs  and  shovels  of 
the  altar  or  the  hair-oil  used  by  the  Levites? 

Of  what  use  the  cruel  code,  the  frightful  punish 
ments,  the  curses,  the  falsehoods  and  the  miracles  of 
this  ignorant  and  in&mous  book? 

And  what  is  there  in  the  book  of  Numbers — with 
its  sacrifices  and  water  of  jealousy,  with  its  shew- 
bread  and  spoons,  its  kids  and  fine  flour,  its  oil  and 


candlesticks^  its  cturumbcfs^  onions  and  manna— to 
usist  ftfld  iutxnicl  orakuid?  Wbxt  liiteiest  limTC 
w  in  fiM  tAtSBm  «f  Konli,  tlie  trater  of  eep«a»^ 
Hqq,  i3»  uba  of  a  nil  lidferi  llie  tmesi  Mipen 
tfic  wider  fittt  fblknittd  the  pMfle  ttpIuU  and  down 
fan  fbctgr  years,  and  the  inspzvd  dkmkejr  of  fhe 
proplirt  Balaam?  Have  these  absurdities  and 
cmteltic:*  these  childish,  sava^  snpeistitions — 
liclped  to  civilize  the  world? 

Is  there  anything  in  Josh na— with  its  wars^  its 
nasdea  nd  nwiiiriig,  its  avwds  dripping  with  the  j 
Ufiod  4if  Mntfwiti  its  tmitnuMp  *  tnaintiiigyl 

«nd  amtniitiiitt%  its  fiind  sad  its  listnd  «ad^ 
nm^!e--adai1atdi  toiiqpfOm  the  world? 

Does  not  evety  chapter  shock  the  heart  of  a  gaai^ 
Ipisn  ?    Is  it  a  book  to  be  read  by  children  ? 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  as  merciless  as  famine,  as  fero- 
cious as  the  heart  of  a  wild  beast  It  is  a  history — a 
justification — a  sanctification  of  nearly  every  crime. 

ifim  hook  of  Judges  is  about  the  same^  nothing 
btii  Wir        l^iopdshed;  the  hoisfp^ 
and  SIsem  J  iltHdi^  ^d  tmi^^ 
41  J^plitha  and  his  ^i|g1ipri  !»lioia  he  miifie^  to 
please  Jehovah, 

Here  we  find  the  story  of  Samson,  in  which  a  ana- 
god  IB  chan^ied  to  a  Hehiew  giant. 
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Read  this  book  of  Joshua — read  of  the  slaughter 
of  women,  of  wives,  of  mothers  and  babes — read  its 
impossible  miracles,  its  ruthless  crimes,  and  all  done 
according  to  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  and  tell  me 
whether  this  book  is  calculated  to  make  us  forgiving, 
generous  and  loving. 

I  admit  that  the  history  of  Ruth  is  in  some 
respects  a  beautiful  and  touching  story;  that  it  is 
naturally  told,  and  that  her  love  for  Naomi  was  deep 
and  pure.  But  in  the  matter  of  courtship  we  would 
hardly  advise  our  daughters  to  follow  the  example  of 
Ruth.  Still,  we^niust  remember  that  Ruth  was  a 
widow. 

Is  there  anything  worth  reading  in  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Samuel  ?  Ought  a  prophet  of  God 
to  hew  a  captured  king  in  pieces  ?  Is  the  story  of 
the  ark,  its  capture  and  return  of  importance  to  us  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  it  was  right,  just  and  merciful  to 
kill  fifty  thousand  men  because  they  had  looked  into 
'  a  box  ?  Of  what  use  to  us  are  the  wars  of  Saul  and 
David,  the  stories  of  Goliath  and  the  Witch  of 
Bndor?  Why  should  Jehovah  have  killed  Uzzah 
for  putting  forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  ark,  and 
forgiven  David  for  murdering  Uriah  and  stealing 
his  wife  ? 

According  to    Samuel,''  David  took  a  census  of 


Tliit  «nibeA  iSm  vnUi  of  Jdnmlii 
1m  illMi«d  IMA  to  I 
of  inine^iifiilpilcf  time  nontlis  fimipfitisii- 
ing  musim^  or  tiuee  da>^  of  pestilence.  David, 
lumiig  opttfidcnce  in  God,  chose  the  tliree  days  of 
ytilCTce ;  and^  thereupoti,  God,  the  cotopasstonatef 
on  account  of  the  sin  of  David,  killed  seventy 
thousand  ixinoceDt  menl 

Under  Ibo  sane  dnnnnstftocea,  wlutt  would  m  < 
iMPfviiPiiaf 

Is  Aire  sayiyiif  and  Seoond  ESngs  \ 

svgfiste  file  idea  of  iiisfiwtira 

When  David  is  dying  he  tells  his  son  Solomon  to' 
aitlder  Joab — not  to  let  his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the 
gnm  in  peace.  With  his  last  hreath  he  commands 
Ids  son  to  hring  down  the  hoar  head  of  Shimei  to  the 
gnve  with  blood.  Having  uttered  these  metdfrnl 
mds,  tbe  good  Da^  till  mm  ii^  ISod^  iwit^ 

history  of  the  builditig  jeif  tl^i  lm  the  stc^  of  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  ^bebd^  to^  ^ 
Solomon's  wives  ? 

What  care  we  for  the  withering  of  Jerehoam*s 
hand,  the  prophecy  of  Jehu,  or  the  story  of  BUjah 
and  the  ravens  } 
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Can  we  believe  that  Elijah  brought  flames  from 
heaven,  or  that  he  went  at  last  to  Paradise  in  a 
chariot  of  fire? 

Can  we  believe  in  the  multiplication  of  the  widow's 
oil  by  Elisha,  that  an  army  was  smitten  with  blind- 
ness, or  thiat  an  axe  floated  in  the  water? 

Does  it  civilize  us  to  read  about  the  beheading  of 
the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  the  putting  out  of  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah  and  the  murder  of  his  sons?  Is 
there  one  word  in  First  and  Second  Kings  calculated 
to  make  men  better? 

First  and  Second  Chronicles  is  but  a  re-telling  of 
what  is  told  in  First  and  Second  Kings.  The  same 
old  stories — a  little  left  out,  a  little  added,  but  in  no 
respect  made  better  or  worse. 

The  book  of  Ezra  is  of  no  importance.  He  tells 
us  that  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  issued  a  proclamation 
for  building  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  he 
declared  Jehovah  to  be  the  real  and  only  God. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  Ezra  ,  tells  us 
about  the  return  from  captivity,  the  building  of  the 
temple,  the  dedication,  a  few  prayers,  and  this  is  all. 
This  book  is  of  no  importance,  of  no  use. 

Nehemiah  is  about  the  same,  only  it  tells  of  the 
building  of  the  wall,  the  complaints  of  the  people 
about  taxes,  a  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
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In  the  book  of  Job  we  find  some  elevated  senti- 
ments, some  sublime  and  foolish  thoughts,  some- 
thing of  the  wonder  and  sublimity  of  nature,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life;  but  the  story  is  infamous. 

Some  of  the  Psalms  are  good,  many  are  indiflferent, 
and  a  few  are  infamous.  In  them  are  mingled  the 
vices  and  virtues.  There  are  verses  that  elevate; 
verses  that  degrade.  There  are  prayers  for  forgive- 
ness and  revenge.  In  the  literature  of  the  world 
there  is  nothing  more  heartless,  more  infamous,  than 
the  109th  Psalm. 

In  the  Proverbs  there  is  much  shrewdness,  many 
pithy  and  prudent  maxims,  many  wise  sayings. 
The  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  many  ways — the 
wisdom  of  economy  and  silence,  the  dangers  of 
vanity  and  idleness.  Some  are  trivial,  some  are 
foolish,  and  many  are  wise.  These  proverbs  are  not 
generous — ^not  altruistic.  Sayings  to  the  same  effect 
are  found  among  all  nations. 

Bcclesiastes  is  the  most  thoughtful  book  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  written  by  an  unbeliever — a  philoso- 
pher— an  agnostic.  Take  out  the  interpolations,  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  In  this  book  are  found  the  most 
philosophic  and  poetic  passages  in  the  Bible. 

After  crossing  the  desert  of  death  and  .  crime — 


ABOiir  mm  mLr 

«ftCT  iwdiDg  the  Butitieiifih,  Jodkw,  Judgoiy'Sra^^ 
Knfi  tai  ClimitielM-4t  im  <ie%1itfiil  to  nadi  tin 
gnm  of  pdflUi  calkd'^  Son;  of  Solonrau'*  A 
drama  of  fovfe-Hif  Itumsis  love  u  a  withoitt 
Jehovah  —a  poem  bom  of  ibc  hmit  wbA  tnie  to  tlie 
divine  iustincts  of  the  sottl. 
'   "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  wakfitli.'' 

Isaiah  ts  the  work  of  several.  Its  sirolleii  nw^ 
it*  TCgnt  imagery,  its  propbecks  and  Ottso,  its 
nviiigi  againil  Idiq^a  and  itatioasi  its  langlter  it 
€be  wiiAoiii  of  ma%  its  batmi  of  jo^ri  luve  not  tlie 
aligiitMt  tendeiiqr  to  inereaao  ibe  vdt-beiiif  of. 


4 


In  this  book  is  recorded  the  absurdest  of  all 
miracles.  The  shadow  on  the  dial  is  turned  back 
ten  degrees,  in  order  to  satisfy  Hezek^tthat 
Jehovah  will  add  fifteen  years  to  his  life  ^^^^^ 

III  1^  m^bmSk  ^  iiorldi  turning  from  ^ineK  m 

«t  lti«  lata  cif  ailing  l^im  m  Mmmt^ 
li la  itoe  oal^ 

way  until  the  shadow  on  the  dial  went  baclf  tfi| 
degrees  I  Is  there  in  the  whole  world  an  intelligent 
man  or  woman  who  believes  thi$  impossible  falsc^ 
hood? 

Jeremiah  contains  notbing  of  importauce — no  facts 
of  ifdm;  nothing  but  ^{finding,  la#ettUK^li% 
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croakings,  wailings,  curses  and  promises;  nothing 
bnt  famine  and  prayer,  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
the  ruin  of  the  Jews,  the  captivity 'and  return,  and 
at  last  Jeremiahp  the  traitor,  in  the  stocks  and  in 
prison. 

And  Lamentations  is  simply  a  continuance  of  the 
ravings  of  the  same  insane  pessimist;  nothing  but 
dnst  and  sackcloth  and  ashes,  tears  and  howls, 
railings  and  revilings. 

And  Ezekiel — eating  manuscripts,  prophesying 
isiege  and  desolation,  with  visions  of  coals  of  fire,  and 
cherubim,  and  wheels  with  eyes,  and  the  type  and 
figure  of  the  boiling  pot,  and  the  resurrection  of  dry 
bones — is  of  no  use,  of  no  possible  value. 

With  Voltaire,  I  say  that  any  one  who  admires 
Ezekiel  should  be  compelled  to  dine  with  him. 

Daniel  is  a  disordered  dream — a  nightmare. 

What  can  be  made  of  this  book  with  its  image 
with  a  golden  head,  with  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
with  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  with  legs  of  iron,  and 
with  feet  of  iron  and  clay ;  with  its  writing  on  the 
wall,  its  den  of  lions,  and  its  vision  of  the  ram  and 
goat? 

Is  there  anything  to  be  learned  from  Hosea  and 
his  wife  ?  Is  there  anything  of  use  in  Joel,  in  Amos, 
in  Obadiah  ?    Can  we  get  any  good  from  Jonah  and 


MOOT 
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<if  Ifiesh  aaA  NUunit  if  Wrfwilgmlc  tad 

red  toffiMi  liis  foti^  iMmi^  Itii  fetir  caipailaEii  lui 
fljring  raiOt  liis  mnupUioi  4af  ban  ud  tlie  itoiievftli 
Ibar  eyes? 

Utliefc  aiiythiQg  iii  these  ''inspired^'  books  Uiat 
Ittsbeen  of  benefil  to  man? 

Bim  iki^  ts^gfat  vs  bow  to  nltnate  liie 
to  bi^ld  lwmM|  to  wesw  dothi' to  inrepsre  feod 

BKfO  lailglH  ICI  lo  pOtU  ptClHrCJIi  DO 

itatoei|  to  bntld  bridge  or  dnpo,  or  ttujrlluiig 
toanty  or  of  use?  Did  we  g^t  otir  ideas  of  govern- 
mmt,  of  reliffious  freedom,  of  the  liberty  of  thotigbt^ 
from  the  Old  Testament?  Did  we  get  from  any  of 
tlie«  books  a  hint  of  any  science?    Is  tbexc  in  tbo 


kbldf  & tbCHi  oiM 'of '  tlft  tww^'  <f 'tiler.  ^Oli  jFifti^ 


of  GullivwTi  «f  ^ter  Wiltins  and  bis  l^jlitg  ■^Ifel 
Did  the  antbor  of  Genesis  Tcnow  as  mucli  about 
nature  as  Humboldt^  or  Dar\dnj  or  Haeckel?  Is 
what  is  called  the  Mosaic  Code  as  wise  or  as  merciful 
as  the  cxide  of  any  civilized  nation?  Were  the 
4mtcr»  of  Kings  and  Chniiidie^  ii  ^eg^  J^r^^ 


aaered  volaioe**  a  iraid«a  line,  tliml  Itas 


to  tlie 


\ 
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as  great  writers,  as  Gibbon  and  Draper?  Is  Jeremiah 
or  Habakuk  equal  to  Dickens  or  Thackeray?  Can 
the  authors  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  be  compared  with 
Shakespeare?  Why  should  we  attribute  the  best  to 
man  and  the  worst  to  God? 


DID  tbcse  words  come  from  tbe  heart  of  love  ? — 
"  men  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  drive  them 
%^bn  theei  thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destmy 
^1  tlim  aUlt  mttke  an  ciyraiiiit  witii^tlaeiiii 


iriU  bnp  mii^ief  upn  diem.   I  w01 
nune  srravt  apoa  tlMii  ;  tbqr  lihall  be  burned 
Imnger  and  dercnind  with  bwiuiig  bitft  moA  wiA 

bHter  destnicti0ii,** 

"  I  will  send  the  tooth  of  beasts  apoa  tbem^  witb 
poison  of  serpents  of  the  dust** 
The  sword  without,  and  terror  within,  shall  d^troy 
^  youug  man  itbl'  tftij^  mrgin ;  the  mcWmg 


ft 


let  his  chUiifieii  he  continually  vdgtt1$0iids  and  heg; 
let  them  seek  their  bread  also  out  of  their  desolate 
places;  let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath,  and 
let  the  stranger  spoil  his  labor;  let  there  be  none  tf> 
extend  mercy  unto  him,  neither  let  there  be  any  to 
favor  his  fatherless  childrai/* 
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And  thou  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body — 
the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  daughters.'* 

And  the  heaven  that  is  over  thee  shall  be  brass, 
and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron/' 

Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  cursed  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  field/' 

**  I  will  make  my  arrows  drunk  with  blood." 
"  I  will  laugh  at  their  calamity." 
Did  these  curses,  these  threats,  come  from  the 
heart  of  love  or  from  the  mouth  of  savagery  ? 
Was  Jehovah  god  or  devil  ? 

Why  should  we  place  Jehovah  above  all  the  gods? 

Has  man  in  his  ignorance  and  fear  ever  imagined 
a  greater  monster? 

Have  the  barbarians  of  any  land,  in  any  time, 
worshipped  a  more  heartless  god  f 

Brahma  was  a  thousand  times  nobler,  and  so  was 
Osiris  and  Zeus  and  Jupiter.  So  was  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Aztecs,  to  whom  they  offered  only  the  per- 
fume of  flowers.  The  worst  god  of  the  Hindus,  with 
his  necklace  of  skulls  and  his  bracelets  of  living 
snakes,  was  kind  and  merciful  compared  with 
Jehovah.  » 

Compared  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  how  small  Jeho- 
vah seems.  Compared  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  how 
cruel,  how  contemptible,  is  this  god. 


HB  mated  the  world,  tlie  hosts  of  heaveiip  a  man 
and  woman— placed  them  in  a  garden.  Then 
the  derpent  delved  them,  aud  they  were  cast  out 
and  made  to  cam  Hhdx  btfaA. 
Jfltonli  IwA  bMn  llwaititd* 
Thtu  1m  tnod  agm*  Ha  mifc  on  fbr  a!boiil 
liam  bttadnl  jeaim  ttyug  to  c»^^ 

No  school%  no  dnucbesi  no  BM^  no 
nobody  taught  to  read  or  wrifce*   No  Ten  Commattd- 
ments.    The  people  grew  worse  and  worse^  until  the 
meraful  Jehovah  sent  the  flood  and  drowned  all 
people  except  Noali  and  his  familyi  eight  in  alL 
te^itifted  agaia»  a«i  i&t^pel  tlieir 
Al  'fitM  JMbln  -and  fiv^-  irtift '  lyf^tfjitfenifc  Aftif  -  Alt 

i!l|tltt>e  me^  for  }Niii''^$iiakes  and  huBssnAi. 
Thm  lie  failed  again,  and  at  the  Tpwet  of 

he  disperser!  and  scattered  the  people. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  with  all  the 
people,  he  thought  he  would  try  a  few,  so  he  selected 
Ahraham  and  his  descendants.    Again  he  failedp  and 
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liis  chosen  people  were  captured  by  the  Egyptians 
and  enslaved  for  four  hundred  years. 

Then  he  tried  again — rescued  them  from  Pharaoh 
and  started  for  Palestine. 

Then  he  changed  their  diet,  allowing  them  to  eat 
only  the  beasts  that  parted  the  hoof  and  chewed  the 
cud.  Again  he  failed.  The  people  hated  him,  and 
preferred  the  slavery  of  Eg3rpt  to  the  freedom  of 
Jehovah.  So  he  kept  them  wandering  until  nearly 
ill  who  came  from  £g3rpt.had  died.  Then  he  tried 
again  —  took  them  into  Palestine  and  had  them 
governed  by  judges. 

This,  too,  was  a  failure — no  schools,  no  Bible. 
Then  he  tried  kings,  and  the  kings  were  mostly 
idolaters. 

Then  the  chosen  people  were  conquered  and  car- 
ried into  captivity  by  the  Babylonians. 
Another  failure. 

Then  they  returned,  and  Jehovah  tried  prophets — 
.  howlers  and  wailers — but  the  people  grew  worse  and 
worse.  No  schools,  no  sciences,  no  arts,  no  com- 
merce. Then  Jehovah  took  upon  himself  flesh,  was 
bom  of  a  woman,  and  lived  among  the  people  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  civilize  for  several  thousand 
years.  Then  these  people,  following  the  law  that 
Jehovah  had  given  them  in  the  wilderness,  charged 
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this  Jebovab-man — this  Christ — with  blasphemy 
tried,  convicted  and  killed  him. 
Jehovah  had  failed  again. 

Then  he  deserted  the  Jews  and  tnmed  his  atte 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  now  the  Jews,  deserted  by  Jehovah,  pen 
cnted  by  Christians,  are  the  most  prosperous  peo]; 
on  the  earth.    Again  has  Jehovah  failed. 

What  an  administration  I 
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VIL 

THB  NEW  TESTAMBNT. 

TTTHO  wrote  the  New  Testament  ? 

^  ^  Christian  scholars  admit  that  they  do  not  know. 
They  admit  that,  if  the  four  gospels  were  written  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  they  must  have 
been  written  in  Hebrew.  And  yet  a  Hebrew  manu- 
script of  any  one  of  these  gospels  has  never  been 
found.  All  have  been  and  are  in  Greek.  So,  edu- 
cated theologians  admit  that  the  Epistles,  James  and 
Jttde,  were  written  by  persons  who  had  never  seen 
one  of  the  four  gospels.  In  these  Epistles — ^in  James 
and  Jude — no  reference  is  made  to  any  of  the  gos- 
pels, nor  to  any  miracle  recorded  in  them. 

The  first  mention  that  has  been  found  of  one  of 
our  gospels  was  made  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  four  gospels 
were  first  named  and  quoted  from  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Third  Century,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ 

We  now  know  that  there  were  many  other  gospels 
besides  our  four,  some  of  which  have  been  lost 
There  were  the  gospels  of  Paul,  of  the  Egyptians,  of 


P^ol  and  Thccla  and 
Ancitlier  book  called  the  Shepherd 

At  first  not  one  of  all  the  books  was  considered  as 
inspired.  The  Old  Testament  was  regarded  as  dr 
vwe;  bot  Hit  hoida  tliat  now  Mwtititte  the 

We  mm  Imov  tint  im  do  not  fauw  whm  wtmle 

The  qnesticn  isp  Wm  tbft  uitlion  of  lltese 

gospels  inspired  ? 

If  they  were  inspired^  then  the  four  gospels  mtist  be 
true.    If  they  are  true,  they  must 
Th«  four  gospeU  do  not  agree 

AMnmnti  DoHin^  of  mi0miSm  1^  fiilih  ^tlitslf 
im^mfy  tlm|{Mfi^  «f go^  dM&— of eliarltir,  IFthf!^ 
teaeh  that  if  we  fotgiiril  others  God  fr|l|^fo|^iwm.. 
With  this  the  gospel  of  John  does  not  agree. 
In  that  gospel  we  are  taught  that  we  must  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  we  must  be  born 
again;  that  we  must  drink  the  blood  and  eat  the  flesh 
of  Christ.    In  this  gospel  we  find  the  doctriue  of  the 
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Atonement  and  that  Christ  died  for  us  and  suffered  in 
our  place^^ 

This  gospel  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  other 
three.  If  the  other  three  are  true,  the  gospel  of  John 
'  is  false.  If  the  gospel  of  John  was  written  by  an  iu- 
spired  man,  the  writers  of  the  other  three  were  unin- 
spired.  Prom  this  there  is  no  possible  escape.  The 
four  cannot  be  true. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  interpolations  in 
the  four  gospels.   

For  instance,  in  the  28th  chapter  of  Matthew  is  an 
account  to  the  effect  that  the  soldiers  at  the  tomb  of 
Christ  were  bribed  to  say  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
stole  away  his  body  while  they,  the  soldiers,  slept 

This  is  clearly  an  interpolation.  It  is  a  break  in 
the  narrative. 

The  loth  verse  should  be  followed  by  the  i6th. 
The  loth  verse  is  as  follows: 

Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  '  Be  not  afraid ;  go 
tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  unto  Galilee  and  there 
shall  they  see  me.'  ^ 

The  i6th  verse  1 
Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  unto  Gali- 
lee into  a  mountain,  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
them.*' 

The  story  about  the  soldiers  contained  in  the  iith^ 


utlif  11^^  I4t}i  and  i5tli 

I  Yerse :  "  So  they  took  tlie  money  and  did  % 
Hkef  ncK  taught.    And  this  saying  is 
reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day.^ 

Certainly,  this  acconnt  was  not  m  the  ongii 
gospel}  and  certainly  the  15th  verse  was  not  written 

a  Jew.   No  Jew  emdjA  Iwm  wtittm  tliis; 
m  atjn^  n  cioioiiioniy  nponM  axncmff  lUe  J< 
mHQ  lldi  ^MfJ* 

UailCsJcAtn  andl^idKmra'  liieftidtl^ 
had  been  bribed  by  the  piiMts;  or,  if  they  li«d|  fil^ 
not  think  it  worth  while  recording.    So  the  acconnts 
of  the  Ascension  of  Jestis  Christ  in  Mark  and  Luke 
are  interpolatiw^^l^*^^         qgth^illg  afcwt  tJbc^ 
Aacoision.    ^^t^w  ^     m  , 

Qsfllinlir^f^^  a  greatlarim^^ 

^pc^fe  "^fc^^j^^fcll^fcjji^^^j^  ^ijf^fciifli '  ^^ji^lpii  ^^)P63ft5^icfe''^'^^^^^&^i^^  ^(j^l^^B^  '''^t^fiijict'  ^Ei^^i^^^^l 

iit6iitioii]l||^ . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  last  words  of  Christ,  ao- 

rording  to  Matthew,  contradict  the  Ascension:  **  Lol 
am  with  you  always^even  unto  the  end  of  the  world," 
John,  who  was  present,  if  Christ  really  ascended, 
says  not  one  word  on  the  subject 
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As  to  the  Ascension,  the  gospels  do  not  agree. 

Mark  gives  the  last  conversation  that  Christ  had 
with  his  disciples,  as  follows : 

'*Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve :  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues.  They  shall  take  up 
serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thin^  it  shall 
not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and 
they  shall  recover.  So,  then,  after  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  tip  into  heaven 
and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.*' 

Is  it  possible  that  this  description  was  written  by 
one  who  witnessed  this  miracle  ? 

This  miracle  is  described  by  Luke  as  follows: 

And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them  he  was 
parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven.'' 

"  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit" 

In  the  Acts  we  are  told  that:  When  he  had 
spoken,  while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a 
doud  received  him  out  of  their  sight" 

Neither  Luke,  nor  Matthew,  nor  John,  nor  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  heard  one  word  of  the  conversation 
attributed  to  Christ  by  Mark.    The  fact  is  that  the 


w«9  sua  uiuLucri  juMipu  uiai 

of  his  {ather,  Joseph,  was  gi^ 
of  the  blood  of  David. 

Then  the  claim  was  made 
God,  and  that  his  mother  wa 
remained  a  virgin  nntil  her  i 

Then  the  claim  was  mad 
the  dead  and  ascended  bodil} 

It  required  many  years 
take  possession  of  the  minds 

If  Christ  rose  from  the  dea 
to  his  enemies  ?  Why  did  1 
the  high  priest?  Why  di 
triumphal  entry  into  Jemsal< 

If  he  really  ascended,  w1 
public,  in  the  presence  of  1 
should  this,  the  greatest  of  m 
in  a  comer? 

It  was  a  miracle  that  coi 
vast  multitude — a  miracle  t! 

t-i.-J   At-.j.   u  t  
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So  there  are  many  other  interpolations  in  the  gos- 
pels and  epistles. 

Again  I  ask:  Is  the  New  Testament  true? 
Does  anybody  now  believe  that  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
there  was  a  celestial  greeting ;  that  a  star  led  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East;  that  Herod  slew  the  babes  of  Bethle- 
hem of  two  years  old  and  under  ? 

The  gospels  are  filled  with  accounts  of  miracles. 
Were  they  ever  performed  ? 

Matthew  gives  the  particulars  of  about  twenty-two 
miracles,  Mark  of  about  nineteen,  Luke  of  about 
eighteen  and  John  of  about  seven. 

According  to  the  gospels,  Christ  healed  diseases, 
cast  out  devils,  rebuked  the  sea,  cured  the  blind,  fed 
multitudes  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  walked  on 
the  sea,  cursed  a  fig  tree,  turned  water  into  wine  and 
raised  the  dead. 

Matthew  is  the  only  one  that  tells  about  the  Star 
and  the  Wise  Men — ^the  only  one  that  tells  about  the 
murder  of  babes. 

John  is  the  only  one  who  says  anything  about  the 
resurrecdon  of  Lazarus,  and  Luke  is  the  only  one 
giving  an  account  of  the  raising  from  the  dead  the 
widow  of  Nain^s  son. 

How  is  it  possible  to  substantiate  these  miracles  ? 

The  Jews,  among  whom  they  were  said  to  have 
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diseases  are  not  caused  by  the  presence  of  devils.  We 
knoW|  if  we  know  anything,  that  devils  do  not  reside 
in  the  bodies  of  men. 
.  If  Christ  said  and  did  what  the  writers  of  the  three 
gospels  say  he  said  and  did,  then  Christ  was  mis- 
taken. If  he  was  mistaken,  certainly  he  was  not 
God.  Andy  if  he  was  mistaken,  certainly  he  was  not 
inspired. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Devil  tried  to  bribe  Christ  ? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Devil  carried  Christ  to  the  top 
of  the  temple  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  leap  to  the 
ground  ?  ^ 

How  can  these  miracles  be  established  ? 
^   The  principals  have  written  nothing,  Christ  has 
written    nothing,   and  the    Devil    has  remained 
^  silent 

How  can  we  know  that  the  Devil  tried  to  bribe 
Christ  ?  Who  wrote  the  account  ?  We  do  not  know. 
How  did  the  writer  get  his  information  ?  We  do  not 
know. 

Somebody,  some  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  said 
that  the  Devil  tried  to  bribe  God ;  that  the  Devil  car- 
ried God  to  the  top  of  the  temple  and  tried  to  induce 
him  to  leap  to  the  earth  and  that  God  was  intel- 
lectually too  keen  for  the  DeviL 

This  is  all  the  evidence  we  have. 
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When  he  died  the  second  time  no  one  said :  He 
is  not  afraid.  He  has  traveled  that  road  twice  and 
knows  just  where  he  is  going.** 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  miracles  of  Mohammed, 
and  yet  they  are  as  well  attested  as  this.  We  have 
no  confidence  in  the  miracles  performed  by  Joseph 
Smithy  and  yet  the  evidence  is  far  greater,  far  better. 

If  a  man  should  go  abont  now  pretending  to  raise 
the  dead,  pretending  to  cast  out  devils,  we  would  re- 
gard him  as  insane.  What,  then,  can  we  say  of 
Christ  ?  If  we  wish  to  save  his  reputation  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  he  never  pretended  to  raise  the 
dead ;  that  he  never  claimed  to  have  cast  out  devils. 

We  must  take  the  ground  that  these  ignorant  and 
impossible  things  were  invented  by  zealous  disciples, 
who  sought  to  deify  their  leader. 

In  those  ignorant  days  these  falsehoods  added  to 
the  fame  of  Christ  But  now  they  put  his  character 
in  peril  and  belittle  the  authors  of  the  gospels. 

Can  we  now  believe  that  water  was  changed  into 
wine  ?  John  tells  of  this  childish  miracle,  and  says 
that  the  other  disciples  were  present,  yet  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  say  nothing  about  it 

Take  the  miracle  of  the  man  cured  by  the  pool  of 
Betfaseda.  John  says  that  an  angel  troubled  the 
waters  of  the  pool  of  Bethseda,  and  that  whoever  got 
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man  ever  pretended  to  perform  a  miracle,  and  never 
will.' 

If  Christ  had  wrought  the  miracles  attributed  to 
him ;  if  he  had  cured  the  palsied  and  insane ;  if  he 
had  given  hearing  to  the  deaf,  vision  to  the  blind ;  if 
he  had  cleansed  the  leper  with  a  word,  and  with  a 
touch  had  given  life  and  feeling  to  the  withered  limb ; 
if  he  had  given  pulse  and  motion,  warmth  and 
thought,  to  cold  and  breathless  clay  ;  if  he  had  con- 
quered death  and  rescued  from  the  gprave  its  pallid 
prey — no  word  would  have  been  uttered,  no  hand 
raised,  except  in  praise  and  honor.  In  his  presence 
all  heads  would  have  been  uncovered — all  knees  upon 
the  ground 

Is  it  not  strange  that  at  the  trial  of  Christ  no  one 
was  found  to  say  a  word  in  his  favor?  No  man 
stood  forth  and  said :  I  was  a  leper,  and  this  man 
cured  me  with  a  touch."  No  woman  said :  I  am 
the  widow  of  Nain  and  this  is  my  sou  whom  this 
man  raised  from  the  dead.'* 

No  man  said :  I  was  blind,  and  this  man  gave  me 
sight" 

All  silent 
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hearts  of  others  does  not  breed  love  in  ours.  Not  to  re- 
sist evil  is  absurd;  to  love  your  enemies  is  impossible. 

Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 

The  idea  was  that  God  would  take  care  of  us  as  he 
did  of  sparrows  and  lilies.  Is  there  the  least  sense  in 
that  beUef  ? 

Does  God  take  care  of  anybody  ? 

Can  we  live  without  taking  thought  for  the  mor- 
row ?  To  plow,  to  sow,  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  is  to 
tike  thought  for  the  morrow.  We  plan  and  work 
for  the  future,  for  our  children,  for  the  unborn  gener- 
ations to  come.  Without  this  forethought  there 
could  be  no  progress,  no  civilization.  The  world 
would  go  back  to  the  caves  and  dens  of  savagery. 

If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee^  pluck  it  out.  If  thy 
right  haftd  offend  thee^  oit  it  off. 

Why  ?  Because  it  is  better  that  one  of  our  mem- 
bers should  perish  than  that  the  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  helL 

Is  there  any  wisdom  in  putting  out  your  eyes  oil 
cutting  off  your  hands?  Is  it  possible  to  extract 
from  these  extravagant  sayings  the  smallest  grain  of 
common  sense  ? 

Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  Heaven^  for  il  is  God^s 
throne;  nor  by  the  Earthy  for  it  is  his  footstool;  nor  by 
femsalem^for  it  is  his  holy  dty. 


rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hot 
space  at  the  rate  of  over  a  thoi 

Where  did  Christ  think  hes 
Jemsalem  a  holy  city  ?  Was  i 
tants  were  ignorant,  cruel  and  i 

If  a  wtau  sue  thee  at  law  am 
give  him  yamr  cloak  also. 

Is  there  any  philosophy,  an 
commandment  ?  Would  it  not 
say :  If  a  man  obtains  a  jnd 
one  hundred  dollars,  give  him  i 

Only  the  insane  could  give  o 

Think  not  I  am  come  to  se. 
came  not  to  send peace^  hut  a  sw 
ut  a  mam,  at  variance  agains 
daughter  against  her  mother. 

If  this  is  true,  how  much  bet) 
had  he  remained  away. 

Is  it  possible  that  he  who  sai 
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He  did  bring  a  sword,  and  tlie  sword  was  wet  for  a 
thousand  years  with  innocent  blood.  In  millions  of 
hearts  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  revenge. 
He  divided  nations  and  families,  put  out  the  light  of 
reason,  and  petrified  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses^  or  breth- 
ren^ or  sisters^  or  father^  or  mother^  or  wife^  or  chil-^ 
dreti^  or  lands^  for  my  name^s  sake^  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold^  and  shall  inherit  everlastings  life. 

According  to  the  writer  of  Matthew,  Christ,  the 
compassionate,  the  merciful,  uttered  these  terrible 
words.  '  Is  it  possible  that  Christ  offered  the  bribe  of 
eternal  joy  to  those  who  would  desert  their  fathers, 
their  mothers,  their  wives  and  children  ?  Are  we  to 
\vin  the  happiness  of  heaven  by  deserting  the  ones 
we  love  ?  Is  a  home  to  be  ruined  here  for  the  sake 
of  a  mansion  there  ? 

And  yet  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  an  example  for  all 
the  world.  Did  he  desert  his  father  and  mother? 
He  said,  speaking  to  his  mother :  Woman,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee? 

The  Pharisees  said  unto  Christ :  Is  it  lawful  to  pay 
tribute  unto  Csesar? 

Christ  said :  "  Show  me  the  tribute  money."  They 
brought  him  a  penny.    And  he  saith  unto  them: 

Whose  is  the  image  and  the  superscription  ?  They 
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9aid:  Csesar's.**  And  Christ  said  :  Render  unti 
Cesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

Did  Christ  think  that  the  money  belonged  t 
Cesar  because  his  image  and  superscription  wei 
stamped  upon  it?  Did  the  penny  belong  to  Csesa 
or  to  the  man  who  had  earned  it  f  Had  Caesar  tb 
right  to  demand  it  because  it  was  adorned  with  hi 
imi^? 

Does  it  appear  from  this  conversation  that  Chri 
understood  the  real  nature  and  use  of  money  ? 

Can  we  now  say  that  Christ  was  the  greatest  < 
philosophers? 
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IX. 

13  CHRIST  OUR  BXAMPLB? 

TTE  never  said  a  word  in  favor  of  education.  He 
^  never  even  hinted  at  the  existence  of  any  science. 
He  never  uttered  a  word  in  favor  of  industry,  economy 
or  of  any  effort  to  better  our  condition  in  this  world. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  the  successful,  of  the  wealthy. 
Dives  was  sent  to  hell,  not  because  he  was  bad,  but 
because  lie  was  rich.  Lazarus  went  to  heaven,  not 
because  he  was  good,  but  because  he  was  poor. 

Christ  cared  nothing  for  painting,  for  sculpture,  for 
music — nothing  for  any  art.  He  said  nothing  about 
the  duties  of  nation  to  nation,  of  king  to  subject; 
nothing  about  the  rights  of  man;  nothing  about  intel- 
lectual liberty  or  the  freedom  of  speech.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  sacredness  of  home;  not  one  word 
for.  the  fireside ;  not  a  word  in  favor  of  marriage,  in 
honor  of  maternity. 

He  never  married.  He  wandered  homeless  from 
place  to  place  with  a  few  disciples.  None  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  useful  business, 
and  they  seem  to  have  lived  on  alms. 

All  human  ties  were  held  in  contempt ;  this  world 
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WHY  SHOULD  WE  PLACE  CHRIST  AT  THB  TOP  AND 


'AS  he  kinder,  more  forgiving,  more  self-sacrifio 


^  ^  ing  than  Buddha?  Was  he  wiser,  did  he  meet 
death  with  more  perfect  calmness,  than  Socrates  ?  Was 
he  more  patient,  more  charitable,  than  Bpictetus? 
Was  he  a  greater  philosopher,  a  deeper  thinker,  than 
Epicurus?  In  what  respect  was  he  the  superior  of 
Zoroaster?  Was  he  gentler  than  Laotse,  more  univer- 
sal than  Confucius?  Were  his  ideas  of  human  rights 
and  duties  superior  to  those  of  Zeno  ?  Did  he  express 
grander  truths  than  Cicero?  Was  his  mind  subtler 
than  Spinoza's  ?  Was  his  brain  equal  to  Kepler's  or 
Newton's?  Was  he  grander  in  death — a  sublimer 
martyr  than  Bruno?  Was  he  in  intelligence,  in  the 
force  and  beauty  of  expression,  in  breadth  and  scope 
of  thought,  in  wealth  of  illustration,  in  aptness  of 
comparison,  in  knowledge  of  the  human  brain  and 
heart,  of  all  passions,  hopes  and  fears,  the  equal  of 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  the  human  race? 
If  Christ  was  in  fact  God,  he  knew  all  the  future. 


SUMMIT  OP  THB  HUMAN  RACB? 


would  be  committed  in  his  nam 
hungry  flames  of  persecution 
the  limbs  of  countless  mart; 
thousands  and  thousands  of  b 
would  languish  in  dungeons  ii 
pain.  He  knew  that  his  chu: 
use  instruments  of  torture;  tlu 
appeal  to  whip  and  fagot,  to  i 
saw  the  horizon  of  the  future  \ 
of  the  auto  da  fi.  He  kne^ 
spring  like  poisonous  fungi  £ 
saw  the  ignorant  sects  wagii 
other.  He  saw  thousands  of  o 
of  priests,  building  prisons  : 
He  saw  thousands  of  scaffolds  i 
and  bravest  blood.  He  saw  hi 
instruments  of  pain.  He  he: 
the  faces  white  with  agony, 
and  sobs  and  cries  of  all  th 
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He  saw  tlie  interpolations  and  falsehoods  tliat 
hypocrisy  would  write  and  tell.  He  saw  all  wars 
that  would  be  waged,  and  he  knew  that  above  these 
fields  of  death,  these  dungeons,  these  rackings,  these 
burnings,  these  executions,  for  a  thousand  years 
would  float  the  dripping  banner  of  the  cross. 

He  knew  that  hypocrisy  would  be  robed  and 
crowned — ^that  cruelty  and  credulity  would  rule  the 
girorld;  knew  that  liberty  would  perish  from  the 
earth;  knew  that  popes  and  kings  in  his  name 
would  enslave  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men;  knew 
that  they  would  persecute  and  destroy  the  discov- 
erer?, thinkers  and  inventors;  knew  that  his  church 
would  extinguish  reason's  holy  light  and  leave  the 
world  without  a  star. 

He  saw  his  disciples  extinguishing  the  eyes  of 
.  men,  flaying  them  alive,  cutting  out  their  tongues, 
isearching  for  all  the  nerves  of  pain. 

He  knew  that  in  his  name  his  followers  would 
trade  in  human  flesh ;  that  cradles  would  be  robbed 
and  women's  breasts  unbabed  for  gold. 

And  yet  he  died  with  voiceless  lips. 

Why  did  he  fail  to  speak!  Why  did  he  not  tell 
his  disciples,  and  through  them  the  world :  You 
shall  not  bum,  imprison  and  torture  in  my  name. 
You  shall  not  persecute  your  fellow-men." 
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XL 


INSPIRATION. 


or  before  about  tlie  Third  Century  was  it  claimed 


^  or  believed  tliat  the  books  composing  the  New 
Testament  were  inspired. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  books,  of  Gospels,  Epistles  and  Acts,  and  that 
from  these  the  "  inspired  ones  were  selected  by  "  un- 
inspired ^  men. 

Between  the  "Fathers*'  there  were  great  diflFerences 
of  opinion  as  to  which  books  were  inspired;  much 
discussion  and  plenty  of  hatred.  Many  of  the  books 
now  deemed  spurious  were  by  many  of  the  "  Fathers 
regarded  as  divine,  and  some  now  regarded  as  in* 
spired  were  believed  to  be  spurious.  Many  of  the 
early  Christians  and  some  of  the  "Fathers"  repudi- 
ated the  gospel  of  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Jude,  James,  Peter,  and  the  Revelation  of  St  John. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  regarded  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Preaching  of 
Peter,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabus,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  the  Revelation  of  Peter, 
the  Revelation  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  the 
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The  truth  is  that  the  Protestants  did  not  agree  as 
to  what  books  are  inspired  until  1647,  ^7  Assem- 
bly of  Westminster. 

To  prove  that  a  book  is  inspired  you  must  prove 
the  existence  of  God.  You  must  also  prove  that  this 
God  thinks,  acts,  has  objects,  ends  and  aims.  This 
is  somewhat  difficult 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  being. 
Having  no  conception  of  an  infinite  being,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  ,  all  the  facts  we  know 
tend  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  such  a 
being.  " 

God  is  a  guess.  If  the  existence  of  God  is  admitted, 
how  are  we  to  prove  that  he  inspired  the  writers  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  t 

How  can  one  man  establish  the  inspiration  of  an- 
other! How  can  an  inspired  man  prove  that  he  is 
•  inspired!  How  can  he  know  himself  that  he  is  in- 
spired! There  is  no  way  to  prove  the  fact  of  inspi- 
ration. The  only  evidence  is  the  word  of  some  man 
who  could  by  no  possibility  know  anything  on  the 
subject 

What  is  inspiration!  Did  God  use  men  as  instru- 
ments! Did  he  cause  them  to  write  his  thoughts! 
Did  he  take  possession  of  their  minds  and  destroy 
their  wills  t 
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families  and  nations,  fed  the  flames  of  war,  and  im- 
poverished the  world.  This  book  is  the  breastwork 
of  kings  and  tyrants — the  enslaver  of  women  and 
children.  This  book  has  corrupted  parliaments  and 
courts.  This  book  has  made  colleges  and  universi- 
ties the  teachers  of  error  and  the  haters  of  science. 
This  book  has  filled  Christendom  with  hateful,  cruel, 
ignorant  and  warring  sects.  This  book  taught  men 
to  kill  their  fellows  for  religion's  sake.  This  book 
founded  the  inquisition,  invented  the  instruments  of 
torture,  built  the  dungeons  in  which -the  good  and 
loving  languished,  forged  the  chains  that  rusted  in 
their  flesh,  erected  the  scaffolds  whereon  they  died. 
This  book  piled  fagots  about  the  feet  of  the  just. 
This  book  drove  reason  from  the  minds  of  millions 
and  filled  the  asylums  with  the  insane. 

This  book  has  caused  fathers  and  mothers  to  shed 
the  blood  of  their  babes.  This  book  was  the  auction 
block  on  which  the  slave-mother  stood  when  she  was 
sold  from  her  child.  This  book  filled  the  sails  of 
the  slave-trader  and  made  merchandise  of  human 
flesh.  This  book  lighted  the  fires  that  burned 
"witches"  and  "wizards."  This  book  filled  the 
darkness  with  ghouls  and  ghosts,  and  the  bodies  of 
men  and  women  with  devils.  This  book  polluted  the 
souls  of  men  with  the  infamous  dogma  of  eternal 
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xn. 

THB  RBAL  BIBLS. 

T^R  thousands  of  years  men  have  been  writing  the 
^  real  Bible,  and  it  is  being  written  from  day  to  day, 
and  it  will  never  be  finished  while  man  has  life. '  All 
the  facts  that  we  know,  all  the  truly  recorded  events, 
all  the  discoveries  and  inventions,  all  the  wonderful 
machines  whose  wheels  and  levers  seem  to  think,  all 
the  poems,  crystals  from  the  brain,  flowers  from  the 
heart,  all  the  songs  of  love  and  joy,  of  smiles  and 
tears,  the  great  dramas  pf  Imagination's  world,  the 
wondrous  paintings,  miracles  of  form  and  color,  of 
light  and  shade,  the  marvellous  marbles  that  seem 
to  live  and  breathe,  the  secrets  told  by  rock  and  star, 
by  dust  and  flower,  by  rain  and  snow,  by  frost  and 
flame,  by  winding  stream  and  desert  sand,*  by  moun- 
tain range  and  billowed  sea. 

All  the  wisdom  that  lengthens  and  ennobles  life — 
all  that  avoids  or  cures  disease,  or  conquers  pain — all 
just  and  perfect  laws  and  rules  that  guide  and  shape 
our  lives,  all  thoughts  that  feed  the  flames  of  love, 
the  music  that  transfigures,  enraptures  and  enthralls, 
the  victories  of  heart  and  brain,  the  miracles  that 
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loving  wives,  of  quenchless 
for  the  right,  of  sufierings 
best  that  all  the  men  and  v 
said,  and  thought  and  done  t 
These  treasnrea  of  the  he 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
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